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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A cheat proportion of the inhabitants of the 
North of Ireland arc the descendants of 
Scotchmen, settled here after the accession 
of James the First to the throne of England. 
In some of the maritime counties opposite to 
Scotland, the Irish were almost entirely ex¬ 
pelled ; the inhabitants, therefore, retain their 
Scotch manners in more primitive freshness. 
In this part of the country subjugation of the 
unfortunate native was equally complete, but 
expulsion was by no means so general; the 
new comers took possession only of the valleys 
and fertile spots, and kindly left the native 
the bogs and mountains. By degrees, as fear 
abated and rancour subsided, he crept slowly 



IV advertisement. 

down, and the lowly Presbyterian, who was 
now become of consequence enough to have 
another to do for him, what lie was once 
happy to ha\e to do himself, allowed him to 
labourtlieland which lie once possessed; and 
when his spirit was fairly broken to his for¬ 
tunes, treated his humble hewer of wood, and 
drawer of water, with something that resem¬ 
bled kindness. 

In the progress of time, the two nations 
were in some degree intermingled;—Irish 
vivacity enlivened Scotch gravity; — Irish 
generosity blended with Scotch frugality, and 
a third character was formed, it would be pre¬ 
suming in* me to say better than either, but 
certainly different from both. It is of this 
people, so peculiar, and until lately so little 
known, that 1 again venture to write; 
and by brief tale, by slight sketch, by oc¬ 
casional dialogue, and passing observation 
and recollection, endeavour to make better 
known. 
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For the few letters written from London, 
and on my wav hither, some apology may be 
necessary; but having in early life lived 
much in the former, and often travelled over 
the latter, they presented scenes which I 
could not pass over without lingering; yet 
even in the midst of them, I did not alto¬ 
gether lose sight of my intended object. 
Perhaps amidst no scenes could I altogether 
lose sight of it, nor probably by t he most ela* 
borate dissertation, could 1 better describe 
my countrymen, than by an unreserved dis¬ 
play of my own feelings, and by shewing 
myself as I am. On this subject let me 
remark, that these letters are, in many parts, 
transcripts of real ones written to a distant 
and very dear friend, and therefore that some 
interminglement of sell was unavoidable. 
Of importance too, as man ever is to himself, 
lie is apt to think that he is so to others, and 
possibly I flattered myself that the public 
might not be unwilling to know something 
of one, who, though it) an humble degree, had 
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contributed to their amusement, and who 
trusts that he will never forfeit their good 
opinion by the flattery of prejudice, whether 
national or individual, or by the expression of 
a corrupt or immoral thought. 
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LETTER I. 


London. 

That I should still be here you will wonder, 
and I almost wonder myself; but 1 knew 
London early, I have known it long $ it was 
the scene of many a youthful joy, and youth¬ 
ful sorrow too; the jov and sorrow long are 
over, but their recollection remains. The 
friends who passed St. Paul’s with me have 
passed away, but its heavy clock still rolls 
mellow on my accustomed ear. Those with 
whom I trod Westminster abbey, tread it no 
longer, but its dusky aisles almost give me 
back their tall figures and lengthening shades. 
In the stained glass and hollow organ, I see 
as it were, thesights, and hear the sounds of 
other and better days. 

However I shall leave this at the furthest 
in a few weeks; I shall once more visit the 

B 



land of my fathers, then go where I originally 
proposed; but go wheresoever I may, never 
shall I forget my obligations to you; I can 
converse with you no longer, but I shall write 
until I can write no more. 

I trust it has been otherwise with you, but 
the weather here has for some time past been 
frightful; my remembrance, (it is more now 
than young remembrance,) can scarce find 
its parallel; however, yesterday was fine, and 
I walked in the park j it was crowded, and 
black seemed still the prevailing colour. But 
though the garb is thus worn, the mourning 
in reality long is gone, and the Princess 
Charlotte is almost as much forgotten as if 
she had never lived. This you will scarcely 
credit, and rarely, I admit, has death taken 
place under circumstances more calculated to 
make a lasting, as well as deep impression j 
she was innocent and young — she was the 
affectionate daughter of a joyless mother, and 
she was about to be a joyful mother herself! 
The highest raised moment of expectation 
was the absolute extinction of hope, and 

the dreary vacancy of a November morning 
was broken on, not by the merry peals of re¬ 
joicing, but by the dismal tolling of a solitary 
bell. My heart at the sound melted within 
me, and the tears, I am not ashamed to ac¬ 
knowledge, spite of myself, dropped from my 
eyes, as 1 thought of this fair lily thus un- 
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timely broken — this blooming rose shaken 
before it was fully blown. 

But grief for the death of those whom we 
have scarcely seen, and never personally 
known, is, of all our short-lived feelings, the 
most short-lived. The very next day, or at 
the most the day alter, I eat my bread and 
drank my wine, if not as a great king directs, 
with a merry heart, at least with my usual 
one. My sensibility, I believe, is not less 
than that of other men ; and I may fairly pre¬ 
sume that the measure of their sorrow was not 
greater than my own. I fear, therefore, God 
forgive me if I be wrong, that the lace of woe 
so long and ostentatiously worn, was affecta¬ 
tion soon, and at the last was neither more 
nor less than downright hypocrisy. It was in 
truth scarcely possible to be in society, with¬ 
out observing the laborious effort to keep 
individual feeling at the general standard ; 
lashing up slumbering sorrow', as a boy does 
bis top, lest it should fall before its com¬ 
panions. 

In this sentimental deception, the news¬ 
papers bore a conspicuous part; the people 
were marshalled like mourners at a funeral, 
and instructed t <$' manage gracefully their 
white handkerchiefs, and to sob and sigh in 
all the elegance of woe. In a particular 
manner one paper was the Grimaldi of this 
grimace j and, as the Princess of Abyssinia 
o Q 
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did on the loss of her favourite, it stole each 
day a few moments from its Atlas-like labours, 
to dwell on the good qualities, and to mourn 
the loss of the deceased. This I suppose was 
intended to show to a wondering world, that 
the people of England knew the exact mea¬ 
sure of joy and sorrow, as well as of praise and 
censure ; and that, while beyond all others 
they had taken the greatest liberty with 
Princes, beyond all others they could mourn 
for them. 

I say more on this subject than perhaps you 
will think necessary, but if there be a vice 
which I detest moie than another, it is hypo¬ 
crisy, and, so unaccountably do nations change, 
it is the one to which the people of England 
seem now the most prone; it is an ominous 
as well as odious one, for it. is sure, and 
speedily too, to be followed by open and 
avowed profligacy. In this instance there 
was not only the hypocrisy of vanity, but 1 
fear ol hate, and dislike of the living was con¬ 
veyed by mourning lor the dead ; grace and 
renown it not unintelligibly said were fled; 
the wine ol' life was drawn, and there was 
remaining only the dregs : this sentiment, or 
rather the application of it, is your own. 
How I came to know this you will wonder, 
but I shall not leave you to wonder. 

I was returning on the walk, when a ser¬ 
vant accosted me and said his mistress wished 



to speak to me: it was your friend*Mrs. IX 
with her young family; she civilly made room 
for me in her carriage, and I was lucky 
enough to get seated without hurting the 
Lilliputian party. Your friend 1 believe is 
thought a wit, or, which is just as well, she 
thinks herself one. 

“ Seven times 1 nodded to you,” said she, 
“ and all the time you took no more notice 
than the statue in Don Juan.” “ I am sorry” 
I replied, “ but at. tin- distance we were asunder, 
you might ha\e nodded to me to eternity, and 
I have been no wiser than the pedestal on 
which the statue stands.” “ O true, I had 
forgot,” said she carelessly, “ that you are 
blind.” 

There are ladies who think even their rude¬ 
ness becoming ; your friend I am sore is not 
such a one, but her vivacity makes her at 
times heedless, and wit you know is prover¬ 
bially forgetful. 

She took me home with her to dinner, and 
in the evening she showed me your verses oil 
the subject we have just been talking of I 
am glad you have betaken yourself to poetry, 
for it will cheer you on your wearisome 
voyage; “ the Hours” mythologists tell us, 
“ dance before the chariot of Apollo.” Your 
verses, like all lever heard you utter, breathe 
goodness, but even goodness may lead us 
astray ; and do you not apprehend that in 
n 3 
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your judgment of an illustrious Personage, it 
has a little misled you ? On domestic discord 
there rests a mist too dark to penetrate; but 
placable as women are in general, there are 
faults which they rarely, I will not say never, 
forgive ; and after death it is better to have a 
bad epitaph, than their ill report, which is 
worse even than the players’, while alive. 
There is no royal road, it is said, to mathe¬ 
matics; I am sure there is none to ladies* 
good will. 
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LETTER II. 


London . 

For a wonder I was last night at Drury 
Lane, and nothing could be worse than the 
scene behind the curtain, except the scene 
before. The audience sat like guilty crea¬ 
tures, waiting the coming ol’ the play ; I was 
on the front seat of the pit, and, in lamiliar 
language, could not quarrel with my com¬ 
pany, for I had the entire bench to myself; 
the play was a dull comedy, written I know 
not by whom, and revived I know not on 
what account. I left the house before the 
performance was over. 

It is but justice, to this unfortunate theatre, 
to say, that the only other time I was there 
this season, I was more fortunate ; the play 
was Hamlet. You know my fondness for the 
theatre, and will therefore pardon me a few 
remarks on this celebrated play. 

That it is defective as a drama, is saying 
little, for almost all the great author’s dramas 
are the same; but in many respects it is 
peculiarly, and even perversely so. Hamlet 
treats Ophelia with useless cruelty, and he 
b 4 
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murders her father almost in sport; he mourns 
sincerely over the grave of his unfortunate 
mistress, yet the very ensuing scene wc find 
him coolly moralising with Horatio, amusing 
himself with the language and manner of 
Osrick, and finally, with no other misgiving 
than from his o'-a selfishness, consenting-to 
the mock combat with Laertes. The warm¬ 
hearted and high-spirited Laertes here loses 
all claim to our regard: indeed, the con¬ 
sistency of his character is entirely destroyed, 
by his consenting to the king’s vile arid piti¬ 
ful device ; nor is it more vile and pitiful, 
than it is bungling and inartificial. 

Besides, us the Greeks used to do with 
Hercules, we ask, arid no one I am sure can 
tell us, what has all this to do with the ghost, 
and such a ghost too, fierce, implacable, and 
unforgiving ! Let loose from his prison-house 
with all his earthly imperfections on his head, 
unpurified by his wanderings in air, or his 
sufferings in fire; he seeks not justice but 
revenge, and it is not his visitation, after all, 
that whets his son’s blunted purpose; the 
catastrophe is brought about by means with 
which the commencement has little to do; 
nor are the means more incongruous and 
contradictory, than the catastrophe is incon¬ 
gruous and unjust; though not the guiltless, 
yet the repentant queen, perishes as well as 
her guiltier husband. Hamlet and Laertes 
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fall together, and the venerable Polonius is 
murdered, while the fair Ophelia is drowned. 

It is scarcely possible to follow to her watery 
grave this persecuted young female, without 
a helpless feeling of misery. Her dramatic 
life runs in one sad unvaried tenor, and ends 
in sorrow as it first began : unjustly suspected 
by her brother, contemptuously rated by her 
father, and barbarously treated by her lover, 
her heart is more broken than her head is 
disordered, and at (he end she dies, not so 
much from madness as from grief. Weak¬ 
ness, as it may seem, I can never look on her 
funeral procession without a shuddering, only 
less than the horror with which I behold 
the decaying remains of wretched mortality 
scattered with brutal indifference around. 

Yet to this revolting scene, much 1 am per¬ 
suaded of the popularity of the play with the 
galleries is owing; and their thoughtless occu¬ 
pants laugh in hardened insensibility at the 
eyeless head and tongueless skull, which is all 
that will soon he of themselves. By the force 
of habit I suppose it is, that I myself smile 
at the grave-digger’s endless throwing off'of 
waistcoats; I remember that I laughed in the 
days of happy infancy, and that my fathers, 
and my fathers’ fathers, in ail probability did 
the same. 

To this influence of association, much of the 
general pleasure we derive from the play may 
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be owing. But it has other and better sources: 
it has the merit, the merit of merits, of for¬ 
cibly arresting the attention, and of creating 
an interest, which however by a fatality 
attendant on the great author, grows less 
towards the close. The scene between Ham¬ 
let and the ghost is almost of appalling interest, 
and we cannot help wondering at the soul-less 
want of taste of the dramatic critic, who 
would have confined it to the green-room. 
Reason disavows kindred with a ghost, but it 
is imagination's first-born and darling child. 
The wild idea touches our soul’s finest chords, 
and, like the iEolian harp hung in the forest 
tree, it pours out to the midnight wind its 
dearest, though saddest sounds. 

Having said so much of the play, 1 must 
perforce say something of the players. Far 
be it from me offensively to remark on a 
young and modest female, but surely those 
who put Miss Cubitt into the part of Ophelia, 
consulted her reputation as little as the 
theatre’s good. Of the King and Queen it is 
saying enough, that they fretted and strutted 
“ their hour on the stage,” like other poor 
players, and at the last died as unlamented as, 
in those democratic times, even a real king or 
queen could have done. 

Mr. Dowton’s Polonius was so bad, that 
scarcely was it possible to be worse ; and yet 
he is an actor, though I think his abilities are 
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over-rated, by no means wanting in comic 
powers. But his sins were of omission, not of 
commission : he did not out-Herod Herod, if 
I may so speak, he in-Heroded him. He 
played with his reputation round his neck, 
and, as he managed it, it was a mill-stone that 
weighed him down. As Mark Antony’s was by 
Caesar, his genius was rebuked by Munden, 
the inimitable performer of this part; and, 
fearful to offend, he never rose, or strove even 
to please. 

Hamlet was done by Mr. Kean. You are 
not I know an admirer of*this great actor j 
I join with the many in their applause of 
him. Hamlet is not considered as one of his 
happiest efforts; and no doubt there are con¬ 
siderable inequalities in his performance : but 
it is the character of genius to be unequal, and 
he is almost ever great when the subject is so. 
I would that you had seen him in the scene 
with Ophelia, that you too might have admired. 
His emendation was so simple, that we wonder 
how it was ever missed, yet so happy, that 
with our indignation against Hamlet, it 
mingles pity, and in a measure reconciles 
us to him. 

It is evident that Hamlet loves Ophelia. 
Though fleetingly, he sincerely mourns her 
death, and in the language of impassioned 
feeling, tells Laertes that forty thousand 
brothers, with all their love, could not make 



up the sum of his. When lie treated her so 
cruelly therefore, he was merely playing a 
part. Kemble merely played a part; he 
counterfeited madness to perfection, and made 
his exits and his entrances, with well assumed 
mimic rage. But Kean gives the entire scene 
with more delicate colouring, and in the 
very torrent of his passion, begets a temper¬ 
ance which gives it smoothness. He all 
along mingles feeling with moroseness, and 
makes us doubt, whether it is in anger or in 
sorrow that he speaks. But he leaves us not 
in doubt; —he is about, to depart, and is at 
the side-door even ; — he looks back ; — he 
looks on Ophelia ; — nature is too strong lor 
art, and he advances to her again ; — he takes 
her by the hand, and gazes wishfully on her ; 
— tears seem to fill his eyes, he presses her 
hand, and, amidst the applauses of the audi¬ 
ence, retires. And rarely were applauses 
better deserved. This mute scene was as 
admirably done, as it was ingeniously con¬ 
ceived : every attitude was a picture, every 
gesture was a sentence, and, while they pene¬ 
trated to the heart, gave equal pleasure to 
the eye. 

A Frenchman, who happened to be sitting 
beside me, applauded as loudly as any. By 
the help of the play which he held in his 
hand, he seemed to enter fully into the cun¬ 
ning of the scene ; and had 1 at that moment 
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asked him his opinion of Kean, it would I 
am sure have been a most favourable one. 
But I waited until the play was done. 

“ C'cst nil joli actcur,” was his only answer 

to my question. “ Is he as good a one as 

Talma I ventured to ask. “ Suis-jc ller- 

culc i” he briefly and disdainfully replied. I 

would have conversed with him further, but 

he acluallv turned rudelv awav. 

•/ •/ 

This is not the only instance I have of 
late seen of similar incivility, and I can¬ 
not help regarding it as one of the surest 
signs of the times that are to come ; for 
what must be the pent-up feelings in 
Frenchmen’s bosoms, when they forget the 
civility which was so habitual to them, as 
almost to be a part of themselves. I well 
remember that on the eve of our rebellion, 
those who knew the country best, were never 
thoroughly alarmed until they remarked the 
entire change in the manner and conduct of 
the people, atul saw them go home from fair 
and market as sober as they had come ; thev 
then said that the cloud which hung over us 
would soon come down in a storm. 
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LETTER III. 


London. 

How time passes! It is exactly ten weeks this 
day since you left London; you are I trust 
gliding over smooth seas and untroubled 
waters, while I am still here solitary and alone; 
and my longest journey has been to Richmond 
for a day. I returned by the steam-boat,— I 
would have returned, I should rather say, for 
we had not gone lar until we were wrecked, 
happily without accident, on a green bank ; 
and I walked the remainder of the way home, 
well satisfied that matters were no worse. A 
lady declared that as long as she lived, she 
would never take another voyage from Rich¬ 
mond to London; and between ourselves, I 
have nearly resolved the same. There were 
two things which a wise man of old said he 
repented of: the one was not very courted us 
to your sex, for it was having trusted a woman 
with a secret; the other was, his taking a jour¬ 
ney by water, when he might as well have 
gone by land. Had there been steam-boats in 
his days, he would not, I dare say, have been 
the more reconciled to the watery element. 
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I dined on Sunday in Cavendish-street. 
There were more people at table than I can 
tell; and the amusements of the evening I 
shall not tell, for they were unbecoming the 
day. I was early taught to respect the 
Sabbath, and habit continues what prejudice, 
as many doubtless would reckon it, began. 

I passed yesterday at Chelsea, with an old 
acquaintance whom I knew while abroad. 
He is an honest Highlander of the clan of 
LoVat, and christened Simon, in memory I 
presume of the unfortunate chief of that name. 
I would have set him on talking of his native 
hills, but a mist was over his recollections, 
impenetrable as that which so often rests on 
the hills themselves. 

To make amends for his forgetfulness of 
the dusky mountains, he had remembrances of 
warfare in plenty : — lie served in the Ame¬ 
rican war, and was captured with Bourgoyne, 
and not a dell, dingle, or glade was there of 
their laborious march, that he did not de¬ 
scribe with a minuteness which, were he 
living, would probably have edified the gallant 
general himself. JVly thoughts were often 
wandering, but they returned in time to ex¬ 
press proper condolence for the injury which 
the nation sustained by the capture of Sara¬ 
toga. It must have been very great, for my 
friend assured me, that the effects are felt even 
at the present day. 
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Though nearly sixty years have elapsed since 
he left Scotland, he has the accent as strong, 
as if he had only left it yesterday, With the 
erect gait of an old soldier, and the sinewy 
form of an old Highlandman, if he had some¬ 
thing less of the recollections of the one, and 
something more of the reminiscences of the 
other, he would he a valuable acquisition fo a 
writer of the present day. But his whole 
soul is in war. Not with the heroic tartan and 
bonnet of our story books, but with the /dose 
coat and triangular hat of modern war. 

It is I suppose from this predilection, that 
he chooses Chelsea for his residence. The 
hospital is his favourite watte, where, in con¬ 
versation with some aged pensioners, I dale 
say he wiles away many a weary, hour,' 

“ Talk* p'er his wounds, or odes of sorrow done, 

“ Shoulders his crutch, and show* how Helds were won." 

He took me through the Hospital, He like¬ 
wise took me to the military asylum, where we 
aaw the children go to dinner. The boys 
marched in gaily to the pound of tbe drum. 
It was the regulator of their devotion, asweli 
as of their march. On the signal, < a boy with 
a loud voice said grace. The,fount again 
struck, and foe numerous group were meted, 
as if they had'only one body. TWDukp of 
Yofk ! *ie the -patron of foe institution* <and>a 
foil length picture of him bangs in foehaR. 
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My friend called it ftfuli length likeness, hut 
this is a mistake. A lady might faUin kwe 
withthe picture, and still not view the Royal 
ordinal con amore. 

■ The sergeant-rasjor who led us about, I soon 
discovered was a countryman of my own. He 
was born, he told me, in the county of Ferma¬ 
nagh, mid had served twenty-five years in the 
Etmiskiilen dragoons. In thesociety of Scotch¬ 
men, I know not what you would have-taken 
him' for, but in the * society of English¬ 
men, X am sore you would have taken him for 
a Scotchman. 

In justice to my hostess, I must say, that 
we had a comfortable dinner without a single 
dish of Scotch cookery. I partook freely of 
my host’s home-brewed ale. Of homebrewed 
wine I am no admirer; and how seldom is wine 
now to be met with, that in a greater or les¬ 
ser degree, is nothorae-brewed ? 

I did not return until it was late, Howeuar, 
I had no fear of robbers, for it wasmaonhght, 
and I had a sturdy. Scotchman, a gallant officer 
just-returned from abroad, by my side. I have 
heard and read of many extraordinary instances 
oftheeffecta of fear. 

waffer* Mowing, which he related to me, 
l es to i m«Ktms^miwy.« uy, 
ilhroaeldteto: of.ihe garrison to which he 
belonged, were brought out for exeention, 
with all the melancholy pomp, attendant on 
c 
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such occasions. One of them was almost 
immediately thrown off*—the other remained 
on his knees at the foot of the gallows, the 
mute spectator of his companion’s agony. He 
was desired by his commanding officer to 
stand up j and, at that moment of the death of 
hope, his life was granted to him. But sen¬ 
tence was already passed by a power which 
does not pardon. Nature was too weak to 
bear the mighty shock, and be fell to the 
ground like one who receives the thunder¬ 
stroke ; in this state of insensibility he was 
borne home, and spite of even application he 
died a few hours afterwards. 

The contempt of death which soldiers seem 
to show in the field of battle, appears almost 
supernatural. But in reality, it is not so much 
contempt of death, as forgetfulness of it. 
When danger is inevitable, we all tremble al¬ 
most alike; and I question, whether Caesar's 
heart, as the assassins’ weapons gleamed to his 
sight, did not give him as sharp a pang as 
mine gave me, when stuck on a rock, and 
instantly thinking to perish, I cast my eyes on 
the howling storm, the furious waves, the 
whitening foam, and labouring ship. Nature 
is uniform, and as she has made us almost all 
equal with regard to the miseries of life, so has 
she hedged us in with nearly an equal horror 
of death. 
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LETTER IV. 


London. 

The weather has long been delightful, yet still 
am I here, sauntering in dusty streets, when I 
might be wandering in green meadows, and 
listening to the song of the drawing-room, in¬ 
stead of the nightingale of the grove. 

But a few nights ago, I am bound to sup¬ 
pose that I heard even the nightingale out¬ 
done. You are I believe, aware of my ac¬ 
quaintance with Mr. Braham. Independent 
of his extraordinary musical powers, he is a 
man whose society I like. His habits seem 
entirely domestic, and he appears as happy in 
his family, as by his kindness to all who com¬ 
pose it, he deserves to be. He had a great 
musical party on Wednesday, and he was good 
enough to ask me. That I accepted of the 
invitation, you will not doubt. I have little 
musical skill, but for musical fondness, I will 
yield to few. Nature has close barred my eyes 
to objects, but, to make amends, she has open¬ 
ed wide my ears to sounds. 

The company were about half assembled 
when I came. Some card tables were form- 
c 'i 
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ed, but the music had not begun. Mr. Faw¬ 
cett and Sir George Smart were playing whist. 
A number of foreigners, principally i believe 
Italians, were standing looking on the cards. 
I stood looking on the players. Shortly l had 
more play nr a to look a(, for almost at the in¬ 
stant Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble and Mrs. Lis¬ 
ton were announced. We are strange crea¬ 
tures ! We clothe players with the imaginary 
qualities of their fictitious existences. We are 
gratified to divest them of the drapery in which 
our fancies arrayed them, and to see them as 
they are. 

The rooms now became crowded. The 
musicbooks were opened, and Sir George Smart 
was taken from the whist table to the piano¬ 
forte. Had I not heard him announced I 
should, from the intelligence of his eye, have 
guessed him to be either poet or musician. 
The piano-forte sounded as he was seating 
himself; the spontaneous movement of the 
ladies, and the indistinct sound of their voices 
and fans, shewed how highly their expecta¬ 
tions were raised. 

The fair audience had good reason lor ex¬ 
pectation, for the musical group now assembled 
could scarcely any where be equalled, and no 
where perhaps be excelled, llesidc our host, 
who, if I may so speak, was an host in himself 
there were Madame Fodor and Signior Am. 
brogetti of the Opera House, Miss .Stephens, 
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Miss GoOdall, Miss Corn, Miss Byrne, with 
many others. 

Alternately they took their stand at the 
piano; and in hearkening to the dulcet song of 
those syrens, (the Emperor Tiberius puzzled a 
Greek sophist, by asking him what the song 
of the syrens was,) the hours flew unnoted 
away. The music was exclusively Italian, and 
several of the compositions were of exquisite 
beauty ; there were others, in which sentiment 
and meaning, to my apprehension at least, were 
sacrificed to sound. This I fear is the almost 
unavoidable consequence of the refinement of 
musical taste; it separates so widely the heart 
from the ear, that pure melody cau scarcely 
reach it. Modern music seems most calcula¬ 
ted to display brilliance of execution ; those 
like me whose zeal is greater than their know¬ 
ledge, have therefore to lament that the charm 
of music is too often sacrificed to the ostenta¬ 
tion of skill, and complication of harmony. 
This intricacy, I am sure, overwhelms many 
who profess to be pleased with it. 

Between one and two we w r ent to supper ; I 
had a very pleasant lady, though I rather think 
not a professional one, on my right hand, and 
Miss Byrne sat on my left/ The circumstances 
under which this deserving young woman chose 
the stage as a profession, insures to her the 
good wishes of every humane person 5 she has 
a particular claim on mine, for to the hospita- 

c 3 
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lity of an uncle of hers, I was some years ago 
often indebted. Though her vocal powers arc 
not of the highest order, they are respectable. 
Nature has not been unkind, nor has art been 
spared; perhaps it has been lavished, and 1. 
am sure she is lavish of it; but good sense is as 
necessary to singing, as Horace says it is to 
writing well; true song, like true wit, is only 
nature to advantage dressed, and should never 
be over adorned. 

Rattier than all be ornament, let none be there. 

Of Madame Fodor it is difficult with mode¬ 
ration to speak, and I would give much that 
you had heard her; the chaste simplicit y of her 
manner could alone be the result of exquisite 
taste, united to exquisite art; it was indeed 
the perfection of art, for while it decked her 
song with music’s choicest beauties, it was hid 
in the wreath which itself had prepared. 

She was quite the Calliope of our party, and 
every one who at all knew her, seemed eager 
to pay her their respects. There is in her 
countenance an expression of goodness, which 
gives the most favourable idea of her heart 
and disposition. But can woman or man either 
be a great musician without a good heart? It 
is impossible : those who have no sympathetic 
feeling of tenderness can never fully convey 
the higher beauties of song, and if wc would 



move others, we must first be moved odrselves. 
It is to this that Miss Stephens owes her 
charms; and not to her voice, which is not su¬ 
perior ; nor to her science, which is not extra¬ 
ordinary ; nor to her manner, which oftentimes 
is not good. 

Immediately after supper, Mrs. and Miss 
Corn were called on to sing; they sang the 
duet of Roy's wife of Aldivalloch; they might 
easily I think have chosen a better; I have 
heard it remarked for the simplicity of its me¬ 
lody, but it seems to me more remarkable for 
its monotony. 

Neither Madame Fodor nor Miss Stephens 
sang at the supper table; Ambrogetti, who 
sat between them, seemed to occupy them sufl 
ficiently. If I may judge by the smiles of 
Miss Stephens, he is as entertaining in conver¬ 
sation as in song; he had given us before sup¬ 
per several of his buffo songs, with the humour 
for which he is so remarkable. On these occa¬ 
sions I generally stole for a few moments a 
seat, for the young ladies were all on tip-toe to 
observe bis countenance and action. 

Mr. Liston performed that night both in the 
play and farce, and therefore did not come in 
until it was late ; I was glad to see and con¬ 
verse with him ; he is a pleasing and unaffected 
man, as unassuming in his manner as in his 
talk. I was forcibly struck with the contrast 
between the display of Ambrogetti, and his 
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seeming unconsciousness that he loo was a 
general object of regard. 

Some such observation 1 made to two ladies; 
and Mr. C. Kemble, who was standing near, 
seemed to misunderstand me, as if 1 underva¬ 
lued Mr. Liston by the comparison. J intend¬ 
ed the very reverse; scarcely any one values 
his powers more highly ; which are the more 
admirable, as while even to the opening of the 
mouth they are comic, they are so without 
effort. 

Were I consulted by a melancholy patient, 
I should .icnd him in the morning to Primrose 
Hill to gather flowers and in the evening to 
Covent Garden to see Liston in Rob Rov ; 
nothing can exceed his delineation of the 
Baillie, who is the principal character ; it is 
in trntu not acting; it is the chan etcr itself 
stepped from the pedestal of the author’s ima¬ 
gination, and by some Promethean fire warmed 
into life. He told me that the moment lie read 
the novel, the Baillie struck him as a genuine 
dmmatie personage; Dominie Samson is 
spoken of, said lie, but the Baillie speaks. 

Mr. Liston assumes the Scotch accent to 
perfection, yet he was never in Scotland but 
once, and then only for eight or ten days ; 
at first he hesitated whether or not he should 
play the part in Scotch, but luckily decided 
that he should ; yet Scotchmen, he told me, 
object to his accent as not being sufficiently 



Scotch ; but Scotchmen should remember, 
that on this subject they are not the best 
judges, but almost the worst: for we only con¬ 
sider the accent strong, which is stronger than 
our own; the man who is accustomed to 
brandy, has but a faint relish for the taste of 
wine. 

I wish that I may not Jose my relish for so¬ 
litude, for l actually live too much in society ; 
like the departing taper, my abode in Loudon 
waxes blighter towards its close. 

Youi friend Mrs. ('- gave a great din¬ 

ner party yesterday ; it was a dull dinner, but 
dinners 1 think generally are dull, and the 
evening was better ; there was a whole host 
of beauties, hut. it would be endless to name 
them to you as they made their graceful en¬ 
trances, and exits, 1 may add, for there were 
many who seemed to come, only to go, 

Almost. the foremost in going was the 
youngest Miss G --; she looked quite me¬ 

lancholy ; poor girl! with little oilier fortune 
than her beauty, she was instructed to look to 
marriage, not as an association of inclination, 
but as the means of procuring an establish¬ 
ment for life : difficult lesson for the Youthful 
heart, glowing as it does with the best sensi¬ 
bilities of our nature, to learn; nor could she 
learn it. A few weeks ago she was asked in 
marriage by a rich, but elderly, and 1 under¬ 
stand not very agreeable man; she refused, 



and the ill humour of her mother, it is possi¬ 
ble, makes her almost regret the refusal. 

I was introduced to a literary lady, of great 
merit no doubt, though to confess the truth I 
never heard her name mentioned before ; the 

celebrated Miss - she was termed by a 

gentleman in speaking of her, but loud enough 
for her to hear; delightful sound to the fair 
young poet, even though her understanding 
might detect the deception, and her reason 
tell her that her celebrity extended not be¬ 
yond the circle in which she stood. 

After all, how few female poets are there 
whose celebrity extends to a much wider 
bound ? On how many has flattery been lavish¬ 
ed, whose memory did not outlive their life 
even the half of Hamlet’s half year? It would 
be amusing, if it were not melancholy, to read 
the praises which Miss Seward’s correspon¬ 
dents bestow on her, and which she bestows 
on herself; alas! her poetry is forgotten, 
and she herself is scarcely remembered. 
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LETTER V. 


Oxford. 

Vou will be pleased to hear that I have got 
thus far on my journey. I left. London on 
Tuesday morning by the Wallingford coach. 
There was only one other inside passenger—a 
!adv, nor was she a talkative one; she looked out 
at one window, and I looked out at the othe:. 
Voltaire says, that the happiness of man con¬ 
sists in seeing a fine crop on his fields. It is r 
happiness which I never yet have had, nor I 
dare say ever shall, but still it is some to see 
green fields and spreading woods. 

We breakfasted at Hounslow. We had hen. 
the accession of our outside passengers, of 
whom one was an Italian; his French was a- 
indifferent as my own, and he scarcely spoke 
a word of English, though he had lived the 
last seven years of his life, he told me, in 
London. 

On our return to the coach, I found niy 
fair companion more communicative. It might 
be from the exhilarat ing effects of the tea, o: 
more likely from my having conversed during 
breakfast on literary subjects. I have gene- 



rally found ladies competent to speak on these 
subjects, and listening with complacency to 
the man that does; whether you regard Ifo 
selection of such topics as a compliment ; 
or, great compliment to literature, consider 
that where it is, honesty must be also. Alas ! 
the pity, they are oftentimes no kin to each 
other. 

As the day advanced, the heat became ex¬ 
cessive. We raised dust enough of ourselves, 
but the heavy laden vehicles which every mo¬ 
ment passed us, raised it in clouds. We were 
oppressed with heat when we had the windows 
up, and we were almost suflbcatcd when we 
let them down. The Italian came inside to 
take shelter from the burning sun. “ You 
see, Monsieur,” said I to him, “ that the sun 
does visit England at times.” “ Yes,” re¬ 
plied he, “ at times, as the swallows do, and 
in as great a hurry to leave it.” 


We reached Wallingford about four o’clock, 
and short as was the journey, I was fairly jaded 
with it. I got therefore a novel from the li- 
brary, called llhoda, and passed the evening 
m reading it. It had been highly recoin 
mended to me by my late fellow-traveller, and it 
must therefore be attributed to my want of 
taste that I did not like it. It seemed one of 
those evangelical productions which weigh 
gnls thoughts, words, and actions, in a balance 
mcc as apothecary’s scales, and would saga' 



eiously regulate youth with the exactness of' a 
game of chess. 

The following day I visited my old friends 
and my old walks, and found the former as 
little changed as the latter. Almost the first 
person I met. in the street was the Bishop of 
Durham. This venerable old Prelate is up¬ 
wards of eighty years of age, s et lie walks and 
rides with the activity of a much less advanced 
period, and as he is extremely attentive to his 
dress, his appearance is equally reverend and 
prepossessing. lie is said to be a good man, 
though I do not understand that he has ever 
been reckoned a learned one ; but he is a wise 
one, or at all events, he has made a wise 
choice. After personal merit, 1 have some¬ 
where seen it remarked, that hieli station and 
pompous title are the most splendid mark of 
distinction, and he who cannot be an Erasmus, 
must, if he can, he a Bishop. 

Alter tea, I walked in his Lordship’s grounds, 
with the family with which I had dined.— 
They are not extensive, but they are beautiful. 
The sun had gone downwards on his course, 
but had he even been in meridian splendour, 
the thick groves and overshadowing trees 
would have sheltered us from his heat. We 
walked until it was late, and as the twilight 
deepened, the soft notes of the nightingale 
were heard at shorter intervals, amidst the full 
chorus of’ the other birds. 
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The tones produced by this charming little 
bird are modulated into strains so plaintive, 
and at the same time so melodious, that it is 
scarcely possible to listen to them unmoved. 
Its favourite haunt is the coppice and hedge, 
where it will remain for weeks together if un¬ 
disturbed. Oh, why should it ever be dis¬ 
turbed, or why should we trouble happiness 
far greater than our own ? We climb moun¬ 
tains and cross oceans, yet have we in all our 
wanderings, sensations half so delicious as 
those with which the nightingale soothes itself, 
as it pours forth its sweet strains beneath the 
greenwood tree ? 

The following day I confined my walks to 
the street, where I met with several of the 
beauties of the place, availing themselves like 
me of the benefit of the shade. 

Two of these fair Helens had like to have 
caused mischance to no less a personage than 
the imperial Alexander himself. They were 
at the White Hart at Benson’s, waiting to have 
a sight of him as he stopped there on his way 
to Oxford. In return, he was so occupied 
with the sight of them, that he did not pay at¬ 
tention to his footing, and he tumbled, not 
down, but up the stairs. “ Vous etes vous fait 
du mal, mon frere” exclaimed the Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, starting forward to raise him. 
“ Point du tout ma sceur,” replied the Em¬ 
peror, laughing at his own awkwardness. 



In a Greek play, the street was the seat of 
many a strange scene, and he who walks 
through the streets of a borough town on the 
eve of an election, will, if he shuts not his 
eyes, see strange scenes too, Wallingford 
has long been famous for its corruption. 
Every housekeeper has a vote, and he is 
careful not to throw it away. After it is given, 
he gets, by some indirect means or other, the 
sum of forty pounds, and it is not, you know, 
then a bribe, but as Foigard says, only a gra¬ 
tification. However, the spirit of reform, so 
active at present in London, has extended 
even to Wallingford. The people seem gene¬ 
rally ashamed of their own venality, and seve¬ 
ral have declared their solemn resolution of 
receiving no longer the wages of iniquity, as 
they did not scruple to call it. 

The present candidates have represented 
the borough several years, for they have both 
of them the indispensable qualification; and 

notwithstanding the murmurs of individuals, 
they will, I have no doubt, represent it again. 
There are, I am persuaded, more righteous 
persons in Wallingford, small as it is, than 
"there were in the great city of Nineveh ; still 
the majority are too much attached to the 
goodly flesh-pots which they have so long- 
been fed from, all at once to give up their sa¬ 
voury mess. I know not in truth, that I 
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shoulA counsel them, tor I am no advocate 
lor impracticable virtue. Corruption has 
taken too deep root, to be shaken without a 
storm, which will shake the earth along with 
it, and they, as well as others, may have the 
benefit, whilst it lasts, of its shade. 

However that be, it is curious to remark 
the connection of good and evil, and how in¬ 
separable the one is from the other. At an 
election, there is riot and drunkenness, as 
well as corruption, and there is oftentimes too, 
hatred and all manner of uncharitableness. 
But there is hope, and there is fear, and ex¬ 
pectation, and disappointment, and victory, 
and defeat. It. lessens distances, and it closes 
up the straggling ranks of society. It weakens 
strength, for it shows it its weakness, and it 
strengthens weakness, for it shows it its 
strength. Would not the vices of an English 
election, were they even greater than they are, 
happily break on the green and weed-grown 
stagnation of the human mind in a German 
village, where the baron and the peasant root 
themselves in dull and dozed ease together ? 

Though the people of Wallingford are po¬ 
litically wick :d, in private life they are moral 
and good. There is scarcely any crime; and 
a magistrate and a prison are almost useless 
alike. During my wearisome confinement 
there, I do not recollect a single oftence, 
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except that of a man, a stranger too, passing 
some bad shillings, and there was as great an 
outcry as if they had taken a murderer. 

A number of the inhabitants are dissenters; 

I have been in company with their present, as 
welt as their former clergyman. They are 
both intelligent men, and they are better, for 
they are virtuous and religious ones. Dis¬ 
senters naturally are partial to each other, and 
at the period I allude to, I experienced much 
kindness from several of them: nor was the 
kindness confined to my suffering body, but 
was humanely extended to my immortal soul. 
Beside much spiritual confabulation, I had a 
store of books sent me, Calvinistic enough, 
if 1 may judge by the parts 1 dipped into, to 
have satisfied John Knox himself. 

Calvinism indeed is by no means confined to 
the dissenters. A gentleman r.ith whom I 
took tea one Sunday evening, could not have 
done talking of a sermon he had just heard 
preached by the curate of the church to which 
he belonged; and reprobated the poor preacher, 
as if, instead of good works, he had recom¬ 
mended evil ones. Happily, morality is not 
inconsistent with any religious opinions what¬ 
soever, and this condemner of good works is a 
most excellent man. 

This morning, after an early breakfast, a 
friend drove me to Dorchester in his gig. I 
might as well, however, have staid for a late 
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one, fof I was obliged to pass several hours in 
the village ale-house, waiting for a conveyance. 
The first that came was not of auspicious au¬ 
gury, for it is the last that we are ever to be 
driven in. The next was filled inside and out 
with voters going to the Worcester election. 
It was no more a silent than it was a mourning 
one; and with the awful vehicle of mortality 
full in their view, they were as noisy and merry, 
as if, like the poet of old, they found argu¬ 
ment, even in the fleetingness of life, for en¬ 
joyment. 

At length I got seated in a coach. We 
speedily passed the hearse j for sorrow you 
know is proverbially dry, and the mourners 
had stopped to refresh themselves. I asked 
one of them the name of the deceased. From 
the number of his attendants, I expected to 
hear that he was of rank, but he had onlv been 
a tradesman in London. He was taking down 
to Wolverhampton, of which place he was a 
native, by his own particular desire. Unac¬ 
countable feeling of our nature, which makes 
us solicitous after the spot where our bones 
are to lie! Strange attachment to our native 
earth! which we wander from when living, 
but love to moulder in when dead! 

We got here about four o’clock, and the 
coach stopped at the Angel. It is a fallen, or 
rather a falling angel, and I proceeded to 
the Mitre, where, in homely phrase, I am at 
this present writing. 



1 think I have read that Mozart or Gluck, 
tor some other great musician, never composed 
without a flask of wine at his side; and in 
humble imitation, I have a small flask of 
sherry at mine. How different, though is 
this hot and inflammatory liquor from the 
light and cooling, yet cheering and animating, 
claret which I so lately drank in France; 
the delicious bev erage of a warm climate and 
summer’s day; and not more productive of 
pleasurable sensation, than conducive to 
health, by tin glorious system of perpetual 
warfare, like the apples before Tantalus, 
placed here within our sight, but without our 
reach. 

Oxford is almost deserted at present, for 
it is vacation time. 1 might indeed have 
judged this by the number of young ladies I 
met a little while ago in the high street. This 
beautiful street is not to be described, it must 
be seen ; I have often seen it, and have often 
gazed on those venerable turrets, the remains 
of former days. I gazed on them when life 
was young in my bosom, as the moon beams 
which fell on their antique windows, and 
shed silver brightness on my youth’s hopes; 
this very night the moon will shine in 
former brightness, but the youthful hopes, 
like those on whom they were founded, are 
for ever buried in time’s thickest shade. 
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LETTER VI. 


Mounlford Bridge. 

1 travel by easy stages, and go slowly along 
the road, which often I flew rapidly over; but 
I have now more experience of life, and love 
to protract hope. On entering the coach at 
Oxford, I thought 1 should have to travel so¬ 
litary forwards; but I was agreeably disap¬ 
pointed, for we took up three ladies at the out¬ 
skirts of the town j however I had but for a 
short time the company of the fair triumvirate, 
as, on the authority of a learned writer of you/ 
sex, I shall call them ; for they were put down 
at a bye road which led to the friend’s house 
where they were going. They were thus far 
on their way to Manchester, and by their own 
account they would travel pleasantly, for they 
had acquaintances at short distances the entire 
road. This economical, as well as pleasant 
mode of travelling, was once common in Ire¬ 
land, and I have practised it on more than one 
occasion myself; but we outgrow, as well as 
outlive, our acquaintances ; and the times in 
Ireland have I fear of late been such as to ren- 
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der this kindly manner of journeying lfss ge¬ 
neral than it was. 

Our coach had not rolled many paces when 
it stopped at a neat house, and a young lady 
stepped in; she was followed to the door by 
her mother, as from her solicitude I am sure 
she was; however there was little occasion for 
solicitude, for their parting was to be but for 
a day. 

The young lady was lively and communica¬ 
tive ; and a volume of Waverly which she 
held in her hand served as a good opening to 
discourse. The success of this novel has been 
extraordinary, but not, as a great northern 
critic represents, unprecedented. That of 
Cecilia, or the Mysteries of Udolpho, has been 
fully as great, if not greater; and Clarissa 
Marlowe, on its first appearance, and for years 
afterwards, excited an interest which might 
well indeed be called unprecedented. 

The good humour and intelligence of my 
young companion, awakened, 1 will not say my 
eloquence, but my desire to please, and I cast 
a rapid glance over almost all the works of 
imagination I had read from my youth to the 
time I was speaking. I found her acquainted 
with many of them, and she was acquainted 
with one that I was not $ she asked my opi¬ 
nion of Lady Morgan’s France, which she had 
partially read, and whether I would recom¬ 
mend it to her further perusal: I could not, 
d 3 
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for I have never read it myself*. One book 
however I did recommend to her, and that was 
the Simple Story ; and in like manner I re¬ 
commend it to you. The letter written by 
Lady Elmwood on her death-bed, is pathetic 
almost to a fault, and excites a sensation of 
misery which, while it lasts, excludes even 
hope. 

I slept at Birmingham, and left it the next 
day after breakfast. The coach was filled in¬ 
side, and for a wonder, entirely with gentle¬ 
men. For this good society I was, I fancy, in¬ 
debted to the rain, which poured in torrents. 
A decent looking man congratulated himself 
as he looked out, on his comfortable seat j 
though comfortable as it was, he had I suppose, 
some compunctious feeling of the expense; or 
he concluded by saying, “ this is better than 
paying a doctor’s bill.” In England every 
thing has become a subject of calculation, even 
to health ; and possibly this pearl of mighty 
price is often Jess valued for its own sake than 
as the means of exemption from expense. 

A countrywoman, whom we had taken up 
for a short way the day before, had predicted 
this change,—she was sure, she said, we shall 
have rain, from the sighing of the wind in her 
cottage door. How a word denotes difference 
of condition and of comfort. A poor coun¬ 
trywoman of mine would have predicted the 
same, from the sough of the wind on her 



hearth stone ; sough is a harsh and guttural 
sound, of primitive language, common in Ire¬ 
land ; the wind is indeed on the hearth stone, 
and cottage is a word unknown. 

About a mile from Shrewsbury is a magni¬ 
ficent monument erected to Lord Hill, which, 
like a huge Don Quixote, stands in the middle 
of the road, and forbids the traveller to pass 
until he hears what it says. The events of 
the present day are wonderful, blit not '•> my 
apprehension calculated for lasting impression; 
and Shrcwsbmy, in all probability, will be 
known by the writings of Shakespeare, when 
the monument of Lord llill shall have mould¬ 
ered like himself. There is little to interest 
the imagination in the objects, and still less in 
the dress anil arms of modern war; and nei¬ 
ther poetry, painting, nor even statuary, can 
make them in any eminent degree graceful or 
picturesque. 

The coach stopped at the Britannia Anns, 
but I was put down at the Lion: it is the 
great inn of Shrewsbury, and, what rarely hap¬ 
pens, it is likewise the best. I went into the 
public-rooin, which was crowded wfith the pas¬ 
sengers of the Holyhead Mail. To a delicate 
person their clamour might have been annoy¬ 
ing, but the annoyance of a mail coach com¬ 
pany can never be long; the horn sounds, and, 
like ghosts on the crowing of the cock, re- 
d 4* 
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freslundnls scarcely tasted, they must hie 
away. 

The present company seemed not more im¬ 
patient for refreshment than to get to the end 
of their journey, or to be set down snug in 
Dawson-street, as they termed it. “ I want my 
trunk.” said one; “ but no, on second thoughts 
I will not mind it, nor change my cloathes till 1 
get to Dawson-street.” “ What travelling Jews 
we seem,” said a young man to his companion, 
“ do you think we should have time to get a 
barber ?” “ Shave and welcome,” replied the 
other, “ if you think the innkeepers and coach¬ 
men have not done it close enough ; but for 
my part I shan't shave till we get to Dawson- 
street.” So much was this the burthen of the 
song that I looked to a large sleepy-headed- 
looking old man, expecting to hear him say, I 
shan’t eat till we get to Dawson-street. 

This species of nostalgia, or longing after 
home, will not be wondered at in the Irish, 
when, with the greater expense of an English 
inn, its measured scantiness is considered, and 
dilatory sparingness. In an Irish tavern, 
doubtless, there is in general greater coarseness 
of accommodation, and slovenliness of attend¬ 
ance ; but there is plenty ; and bread and ve¬ 
getables, as well as meat and whisky, are always 
in abundance: whisky to the unaccustomed 
is not palatable, but it has cheapness, and it 
has strength. The traveller therefore habitu- 
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ited to such a sedative, finds in it that cordial 
feeling, which, after the lassitude of his jour¬ 
ney, makes him satisfied with his situation and 
himself. 

At an inn one soon gets acquaintances ; I 
got two, and desired no more: one of' them 
was a very young man, and he was thus far 
on his way to Wales for the recovery of his 
health, which seemed indeed very delicate. 

I required not to be told that he belonged to 
an elevated class of society, for every word and 
look denoted this. Seldom have I seen the 
difference between rank and riches more 
strongly exemplified, than in his manner, and 
(hat of a jolly Birmingham tradesman, who 
joined our little party awhile yesterday even¬ 
ing, and instantly recognised him to be the 
nephew of a gentleman of large fortune in his 
neighbourhood. 

My other acquaintance was an elderly and 
seemingly religious man : with loquacious ex¬ 
ultation he detailed the wanderings of a late 
traveller in Palestine, and regarded as con¬ 
firmation strong of Holy Writ, that many of the 
places mentioned in Scripture arc yet to be 
found. The very stone which Jacob, as he 
journeyed to Padan-aram, took for his hard 
pillow, and afterwards set up for a pillar, and 
poured oil on the top of, is still it seems in ex¬ 
istence, and is undoubted proof, in the good 
man’s opinion, that he wrestled with an angel 



there. I will not, on such a subject be ludi¬ 
crous ; but I could not help thinking of An¬ 
nette, in the novel I awhile ago named, who 
proves to her mistress that a ghost stood at 
nights watching the great cannon on the east 
rampart, by pointing out the cannon itself. 

To-day is Sunday, and I trust we spent the 
morning as it ought to be, for we all three 
went to church. We amused ourselves after¬ 
wards with the productions of those humble 
authors who write upon glass; to several the 
date was annexed, and some were of great an¬ 
tiquity : the writers doubtless write no more. 
Man’s life is indeed a shadow, when the frail 
glass of the inn window is less frail and perish¬ 
able than himself. 

I left Shrewsbury after dinner. I took a 
civil leave of my elderly acquaintance, and 
something more than a civil of my youthful 
one; 1 parted with the young invalid with a 
feeling like regret, for he seemed to feel re¬ 
gret on parting with me. 

I had walked nearly five miles when I readi¬ 
ed this place. The shadows of evening were 
fast lengthening; and I sought, in the little 
ale-house, shelter for the night. My supper 
was good, and the ale, as I manage it, still 
better; I mix cyder with it, and whether it 
be my goodness, or its deserts, I fancy it, as 
old Boniface says, “ worth eight shillings a 
quart.” 





To give it further relish, I keep writing to 
you, though at times I take a few moments to 
converse with a ruddy complexioned farmer, 
who sits smoaking at my side; and who might 
sit for the picture of a happy countryman, as 
we are apt to imagine him who tills the earth 
to be; though reflection, short reflection alas ! 
tells us that happiness is a word merely of 
sound. He seems to regard me with astonish¬ 
ment, bordering, if I do not deceive myself 
on admiration; l suppose from the circum¬ 
stance of my talking and writing almost in a 
breath. Something of this sort, you may re¬ 
member is part of the panegyric of the mighty 
Caesar himself. 

My jolly companion is very anxious to hear 
my opinion of the weather, and in a particular 
manner, whether Wednesday next shall be a 
fine day. This is a subject of which I am not 
ashamed to confess my ignorance, nor need I, 
when I show it with the great l)r. llerschel 
himself; I heard him tell the following with 
great good humour and glee. 

One morning a countryman knocked at 
his door, and requested the favour of a few 
words with him; he went out to the hall, 
when the countryman said to him, “ I ask 
pardon. Doctor, for disturbing you ; but I am 
quite in a quandary, as the saying is, and so I 
made free to call and ask your advice; you 
must know my meadows arc a great deal too 



long cf cutting, but beiore I begin 1 should 
like to know whether you think the weather 
will soon take up ?” “ First look round you,” 
said the Doctor, “ and tell me what you see.” 
“ See,” repeated the other, “ why hay that is 
not worth the saving; what dunderhead owns 
it, that lives so near you, and cuts it without 
asking your advice ?” “ I own it,” said the 

Doctor, “ and had it cut the very day before 
the rain came on.” 

It was at Oxford I met this venerable man, 
and at this instant I have him almost as full 
in my view, with his benign countenance, and 
entire blue suit with black horn buttons, and 
old-fashioned full skirts. I have preserved 
some, I wish I had preserved more, of the 
manna which distilled from his tongue. 

The magnitude of London was never, per¬ 
haps, more strongly exemplified thanbya casual 
observation which he made. As a distinct 
body he has traced the London smoke as far 
as Reading $ and when the wind is from the 
East, the atmosphere is so thick, that he can 
take no observation at his Observatory at 
Slough. 

When the sky is clear, the moon is seen 
through his great telescope, exactly as it 
would appear to the naked eye at the distance 
of forty miles. This is wonderful, yet as so 
much has already been, who can forbear hop¬ 
ing that more may yet be done, and that this 



beautiful planet may be brought neardr anil 
nearer to us still; that in time its inhabitants, 
anil their habitations, may become as well, or 
better known to us, than its mountains and 
valleys now are; and that we may be able to 
compare the guileless shadows with which 
fancy loves to people it, with the wretched 
non-ideal beings of the world in which we 
live; and, which grovelling superstition and 
calculating hypocrisy, combine to call the best. 

1 shall tell you one more of the good Doctor’s 
stories, and then be done. It is now near ten, 
and at the village ale-house, ten is past 
midnight. 

During the short peace of 1802 he visited 
Paris. Bonaparte, for his happiness, hail he 
known it, was then neither an Emperor nor the 
son of one ; neither a King nor the father of 
a race of kings; but the chief magistrate of a 
great and happy people. 

An admirer as w r eil as an encourager of 
talent, and of talent too so connected with his 
favourite studies, ho one evening invited Dr. 
Herschell to take coffee with him. When the 
Doctor was introduced into his cabinet, he 
found him in company, I think it was with 
Garrat. 'Phis latter had the London paper 
called The Times in his hand, and read several 
paragraphs aloud. They were animadversions 
on the chief Consul’s character and conduct, 
delivered with the peculiar courtesy for which 



this piper is so remarkable. Occasionally the 
Minister interrupted his reading to comment, 
and appealed to the Doctor whether the Eng¬ 
lish Government could be thought sincerely 
desirous to preserve peace, when they permit¬ 
ted the French nation and its chief magistrate, 
to be treated in a manner so opprobrious and 
offensive. Bonaparte hearkened at first with 
■indifference, and at last with impatience. He 
frequently took snuff, and frequently took out 
his box without snuffing. The instant, con¬ 
sistently with politeness that he could, he 
turned the conversation to subjects more con¬ 
genial with his learned friend’s studies and 
pursuits, and during a conversation of two 
hours, displayed a knowledge of the higher 
and more abstruse branches of mathematics, 
which in so young a man, the Doctor declared 
would have astonished him, had his studies 
been confined to these subjects alone. 

Happy for him that he has studied them! 
Happy that in the remote and desert land 
where his hard fortune has consigned him, he 
can, by the exercise of his mighty mind, escape 
at times from it; that while the malice or the 
fears of his enemies hold in durance his captive 
body, he can in thought wander through 
regions of boundless space, and in the distant 
and the future, gain transient oblivion of the 
present and the nigh. 



LETTER VII. 


luuigor Fern/. 


£ left my village ale-house betimes in the 
morning, but had not walked many paces, 
vhen I was overtaken by the ITollyhcad heavy 
coach ; heavily indeed it was laden, and 1 
know not how 1 came to alter my intention, 
and load it still more. However as there was 
no room inside, I mounted on the top, on 
which, beside men, women, and children, that 
set all acts of parliament at deiiance, there 
was a pyramid of boxes, packages, and trunks. 
Several of the women were of respectable ap¬ 
pearance, and though they actually screamed 
as the heavy-laden machine rolled to and fro, 
yet in the course of a few miles driving, they 
contrived one and all to tell me, that the) 
loved the out side of all tilings, and that riding 
inside made them sick. 

We were at breakfast in Oswestry, when l 
felt myself suddenly taken ill, and instead of 
going on with the coach, 1 was obliged to go 
to bed. However there is no occasion to be 
uneasy, for in the evening J got up perfectly 
recovered. I did not want for amusement, 
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for it was a fair or market day, and the room 
in which I dined, looked on the street. There 
was fighting as at an Irish fair, but there was 
no sport; or at least so the waiter, who seem¬ 
ed a connoisseur, said. “ Hang them Welsh 
devils,” said he, “ they have no hands.” 1 
thought they had hands, and hard hands too, 
but I suppose they did not use them according 
to rule ; and very likely, as Monsieur Jourdain 
complained of his maid Nicole, they pushed in 
tierce, before pushing in quarte; and I am 
sure they had not the patience to parry. 

The waiter had reason forhis contempt of the 
Welsh, for on enquiry I found that he was born 
full ten miles from the borders. Of bordei 
pride I had soon further specimen, for a club 
of the inhabitants assembled in the room 
where I sat, and I heard many stories of the 
turbulency and drunkenness, and what I should 
less have suspected, the knavery and cunning 
of the Welsh visitants of this English town, 
as it was ostentatiously called. By a slight 
effort of the imagination, I might have fancied 
myself in a society of Irish Orangemen. But 
I check myself it must have been more than a 
slight effort. The Orangemen would tread 
down their unfortunate countrymen, while 
these proud Salopians only wanted to raisc- 
themselves. 

Were I to judge by them of the general 
sentiments of the people thereabouts, I should 



not suppose that revolutionary opinions have 
made much progress, or that their politic? 
were less stationary than their prejudices. 
I question whether Mr, Cobbelt or Mr. Hunt 
would have been as civilly treated as I was. 
It is true that, different from this latter great 
man, I listened, and every where I believe, 
he who listens is thought better of than he who 
talks. 

Oswestry, no doubt, from its seclusion, was 
lor several years a prison of honour for the 
French officers; and so certain, though some¬ 
times so slow are the effects of civility and 
politeness, they appear still to be kindly re¬ 
membered. The heart-longing with which 
these poor people looked forward to release 
from their wearisome captivity, the heart of a 
captive alone can, perhaps, fully conceive. 
“ But who knows what is good for him in till"- 
life, all the days of his vain life which he 
passes as a shadow^ ?” The hour of deliverance, 
so ardently wished for, came at length, and 
the worst moment of their long confinement, 
was probably happiness in comparison. When 
the disastrous intelligence of the events which 
led to it, was first communicated, a few heark¬ 
ened with contemptuous incredulity; but the 
greater number heard it with anguish, which 
their attempt to conceal, only made the more 
remarkable ; and several in tint simple and 



expressive language of Scripture, “ JLifted up 
their voices mid wept aloud.” 

That these poor captives looked to a very 
different gaol delivery, I myself can bear tes¬ 
timony; tor in passing through this town a 
tew years ago, I spent an evening in company 
with several of them. Sad was the tale they 
had in general to tell. “ My heart,” exclaimed 
one fine looking young man, “ has so suffered, 
that it is I fear for ever closed against the mi¬ 
series of my fellow man.” But hope lives even 
in the chill bosom of despair, and they still 
cling to Buonaparte as their avenger and deli¬ 
verer. This was in that memorable year when 
the hero’s glory blazed the brightest, and 
when it faded away. 

“ The Power which gives, resumes, mul orders all, 

“ It urg'd him on, and urg’d him on to fall." 

lie entered Moscow, and his good geniu- 
took leave of him. The wind of heaven was 
let loose, the snow descended, and, like the 
snow-drop, the mightiest army which the 
world ever saw, vanished from the earth. The 
enchained Prometheus of uncontrollable des¬ 
tiny, in the soothing reflection that it was 
fate, not man, which fixed him to his barren 
rock, has, if I am rightly informed, moments 
of relief from the gnawing vulture of his soul. 

I left Oswestry the next morning, but as 1 
was still a little weak, it was evening before 1 



from, and I fear I chose (lie worst: however, 
there was a splendid harp in (lie hall, and the 
harper played most indciatigably. The land¬ 
lady’s niece was the Ilebe of my homely din¬ 
ner: she was a fashionable lookin'*; young 
woman, but had an unvarying sullenness of 
manner, which nothing could soften, and 
which I suppose was intended to show fhat 
-iu was not an ordinary waiter. 

i asked her for the loan of a book, and she 
sent me in the Christian’s Magazine. I doubt 
whether Methodism lias made the people of 
England more moral, hut it certainly has 
made them more decent. In Ireland, the ca¬ 
tholic religion, whatever may be the reason, 
has not had the latter elfeet : there is there, 
perhaps, the appearance of greater \ ice than 
there actually is, while in England there E 
the appearance of less; and snmutinies*-- of 
manners shadows the corruption which it can¬ 
not conceal. 

Before leaving Langollen, I bethought me 
of the fair recluses of the vale, of whom so 
much has been said, and, for aughf I know, 
sung. — I walked slowly once or twice across 
their grounds, which are neat, though small, 
and almost over-hang the town. To the cot¬ 
tage I was denied admittance, I behove by no 
less august a person than Lady Eleanor Ihilivi 
her seif. As I approached the door, 1 saw iv. 
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figures pass over to some workmen: they wore 4 
great coats and black hats, so that at first I. 
could not tell whether they were women or 
men. They were old women, and they were 
plain women likewise; I regret to say it, very 
plain. I addressed myself to her who stood 
the nearest to me, and requested permission 
to see the house and garden. The house was 
never shown to strangers, she coldly, and 
even gruffly replied, and the gardener was 
out of the way. I made no further attempt at 
conversation, but took my leave. 

As I walked onwards I had -subject for re¬ 
flection, and sorrowful reflection too. The 
venerable Orestes and Pylades, with their 
slouched hats and heavy great coats, were 
still present to me, and I was long before I 
could be done thinking of them. How should 
the young beware of romance, and be con¬ 
tented to live as their lathers and mothers did 
before; for wisdom is the ornament of grey 
hairs, and the grace of youth is oftentimes 
the unseemliness of old age. How deserving 
of reprehension too are those writers, who, in 
their mawkish sensibility, exaggerate what 
perhaps they never beheld, and aggravate the 
lion’s roar, until it is as gentle as any sucking 
Iamb. 

The vale of Langollen deserves all the 
praise that has been bestowed upon it. The 
day was a gloomy one, and the headlong t or- 
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rent, as it poured in foam from the steep rock,, 
had fuller effect from the clouded mountain 
and murky sky. 

It had long threatened rain, and when I 
was within a few miles of Corwen, it came 
down in torrents. I had an umbrella, but I 
sought beneath some lofty trees a more um¬ 
brageous one. I had not stood long when I 
■was joined by a gentleman of rather a singular 
appearance; he was clad in a cotton jacket, 
and wore a yellow straw hat over a face that 
was scarcely less yellow; and he had a little 
mat with a few changes of linen, which he 
carried on the point of a stick over his shoul¬ 
der. Having nothing particular to do, he had 
left London on a little tour as he called it; 
though, as he had walked all the way, and 
meant further to walk home by the way of 
Edinburgh, it seems deserving of a more 
honourable appellation. 

When the rain was over we walked on to 
Corwen, where we had good accommodation, 
and society made it seem better. 

Good company makes lightsome the road, 
and early the next evening we reached Capel 
Curig. My companion and I parted here, for 
almost without stopping he proceeded on to 
Snowdon. He was an intelligent young man, 
and he ought to be, if intelligence runs in fa¬ 
milies, for he is a nephew of the celebrated 
Thomas Payne. He was not long returned 
e 3 



i'rom America, where he had been to attend 
his dying uncle. Tills great man, it. appears, 
was shamefully deserted during his last ill¬ 
ness, by the people whom in vigour of health 
he had so greatly served. The people, said 
Plato, is an inconstant and ungrateful animal; 
and, were he now living, I dare say he would 
still say the same, or worse. 

The voung man assured me that his uncle 
had not, at his last moments, those terrible 
apprehensions of a future state which were 
attributed to him; but he had great appre¬ 
hensions of death, for he had long been in a 
slate of great bodily weakness; and bodily 
weakness, as much as conscience, makes 
cowards of us all. Courage depends less on 
reason than on the stomach and the blood, 
and a cup of green tea taken late in the even¬ 
ing, makes the hero of the morning the 
frightened dreamer of the night. 

[ intended stopping at Capel Curig, but 
was tempted by the opportunity of a return 
chaise, to come oil to Bangor. 

Yesterday was a day of rest, and I went to 
church. The music was but indifferent, but I 
heard a sermon very well delivered by a son, 
or son-in-law, of the Bishop. His text was 
taken from the book of Genesis, and as nearly 
as I recollect, these were the words, “ And 
Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and was afraid, 
and said, how dreadful is this place! f his is 



none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.” The drift of the dis¬ 
course was to show, that particular spots are 
to be regarded as holy, by the express coin- 
uumd of the Almighty himself; and that as a 
cathedral, in an especial manner, is holy, a 
careless demeanour there, in an especial man¬ 
ner is unseemly. We are never the worse for 
good advice, but to do the congregation of 
Bangor justice, they seemed on this occasion 
not to need it. 

The evening was worse spent than the 
morning; for as 1 was sitting quietly reading, 
1 was broken in upon by a couple of wild 
young men who lodged in the inn. One of 
»hem was a countryman of ray own; the 
other was a Scotchman, and what perhaps 
would not be expected, he was the most 
noisy and obstreperous. They were officers on 
half-pay, and had come to Bangor, they told 
me, for economy; though if their manner of 
living last night be called by that name, I 
know not what to regard as extravagance. 

I am to-day in better company. I was join¬ 
ed at breakfast by a gentleman whom I had 
remarked yesterday in the cathedral for his 
air of devotion, and from whom, for one, the 
arrows which the preacher shot against, un¬ 
seemly behaviour in church, I am sure, fell 
bluntless. He is a preacher himself and is re> 
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fuming to Ireland where he has a parish. He 
had been in London at a great meeting of the 
Bible and Missionary Society, and several 
were there, he tells me, from much greater 
distances. 

We walked awhile about Bangor, and then 
walked on to this place. The way is not long, 
but had it been longer, we could have em¬ 
ployed ourselves in profitable discourse; for 
my companion’s whole soul was filled with the 
divine meeting, as he termed it, which he had 
been attending, and with the great work 
which is so happily begun. Good man! he 
looks forward, in confidence of hope, to the 
period as not remote, when every man, in 
every clime, shall have a copy of the Bible in 
his own tongue; and the earth, to speak in his 
own language, “ be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” I hope 
that these new converts will do more credit 
to Christianity, than certain professors of our 
acquaintance, who, though they have, as 
Sanclio says, four fingers of old Christian 
lat on their ribs, live as if they were very 
Pagans. 

The inn here is a favourite one of mine, 
for it is one of those few houses now remain¬ 
ing which give one the idea of home. We 
shall leave it betimes to-morrow, and by this 
time to-morrow night, if the wind holds as it 
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is, we shall be in Dublin, or at least in Dub¬ 
lin bay. What a brief sea voyage in compari¬ 
son of your long and wearisome one; yet a 
few years hence, when you look back upon it, 
it will seem to have rode on the dial’s point 
as well a? mine. 



LETTER VIII. 


Du Mi it. 

It lias been my fortune to cross the channel 
several times, and I have crossed it now, I could 
almost hope, for the last time. Midsummer as 
it is, it blew a downright hurricane ; for such 
is my luck that I scarcely ever go to sea, that 
a storm does not arise as if it were on purpose. 
A wandering Eneas, I am not, I have long seen , 
but a favourite of destiny. 

The wind at first was fair, and as Satan is 
said to do with his votaries, tempted us into 
the deep, and then turned its back upon us. 
We tacked I dare say a hundred times, and 
during a space of thirty hours, our little vessel 
was tossed about in ceaseless agitation; never 
do I remember to have witnessed so much sick¬ 
ness, and the sight was enough for ever to give 
one a distaste for the sea. 

In beating into the bay, we had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose our bowsprit, and nearly for 
twenty minutes the sea was going clean over 
the deck $ it was disputed by the ancients, 
whether people on board ship, were to be 
reckoned among the living or the dead, and 



/or a few moments I assure you, I almost 
reckoned myself among the latter; an inex 
pressible sensation of horror was in the thought, 
aiul discontent, sickness, and every feeling of 
the soul, vanished before the instinctive hor¬ 
ror of nature, at a sudden and violent death. 

The danger, however, was not so great as f 
apprehended, the wreck was at length cleared 
away, and, by unwearied exertions, wegot up 
to the Pigeon-house, and were landed between 
one and, two in the morning; coaches were in 
attendance, which in no long time put us 
down at the hotel in Dawsou-strect; where I 
threw myself into bed exhausted by the sick¬ 
ness which returned to my stomach, the instant 
that fear had left my heart. 

Nor did it leave me when 1 awoke, and in 
vain I attempted to take some breakfast — tea is 
recommended in sickness anti sorrow, I can 
recommend it in neither, for the heaving sto¬ 
mach and choaking throat resist it alike. 

My friend the clergyman eat three eggs and 
a proportionable quantity of bread and butter ; 
“You may as well eat,” said he, “for we shall be 
charged three shillings each, whether we eat 
little,or eat much.” “ Were I to. be charged ten 
shillings” Ireplied, “ Icaneat nothing; how hap¬ 
py you aretoliave escaped sea-sickness so well.” 
“ Say, rather,” replied he, “ how happy to have 
escaped the danger of the sea so well.” “ I do 
say so from the bottom of my soul,” said I, « but 
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confess honestly, did you not, when the 
vessel leaned so much down, regret that in 
your zeal for the conversion of the heathen, 
you had quitted your peaceful native fields.’* 
“ I did not regret it,” said he, “though I confess 
“I wishedtobeonshore.”“AndItoo,” Ireplied, 
“ and I would readily at that instant, have given 
a thousand furlongs of sea, for an acre of bar¬ 
ren ground, long heath or any thing ; my only 
hope was, that I was in aHollyhead packet.” “ I 
had, I trust, better hope” said he, “ for I had 
hope in him who is on the sea, as well as the 
shore, and has said how far it shall go, and 
where its proud waves shall stop.” 

After dinner I walked about the town : that 
it is a beautiful one has been so often said, that 
Inecdnot sayitagain. It is improved even since 
I saw it last, for the quays, as had long been 
wished, are opened and embanked almost their 
entire length ; they make a superb walk, but 
it is to be regretted that the side next the 
river is not bordered with trees. 

The new Post Office is a noble building of 
the Ionic order, and cost, it is said, upwards of 
seventy thousand pounds j it is supported in 
front by six light and elegant fluted columns, in 
thecentre of the entablature of which are placed 
the royal arms of England, and the whole is 
surmounted with three finely executed statues 
of Hibernia, with Mercury on the one side, 
and Fidelity on the other. Sackville-strcet, in 
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which it stands, is a broad and commodious 
one, and the coaches draw up and drive away 
without confusion. I stopped a few moments 
to look at them ; in equippment and external 
appearance they differ little from the London 
coaches, but in the tone and accent of the 
coachmen and guards, there k still a great 
difference. 

1 went afterwards into the new gardens as 
they are called, though they are now beginning 
to be old ones ; but this mode of speaking is 
common in Ireland. A gentleman of tny na¬ 
tive town is called in age, as he was in youth, 

young James H---; ah ■ with the name 

could we have our youth again, for well may 
its death be deemed the essence of our natural 
one. 

These gardens belong to the Lying-in-hospi¬ 
tal ; the price of admittance is five-pence, and 
the profit goes to the benefit of the institution ; 
at the dose of the season it must be considerable, 
for forty-five, and even fifty pounds are some¬ 
times taken of a night; the expence to the hos¬ 
pital is trifling, a few lamps are lighted among 
the trees, and two military bands attend ; it is a 
very pigmy Vauxhall therefore, hut it has these 
two great advantages, that the gardens are 
in the centre of the town, and that the amuse¬ 
ments are over at an early hour. 

It was Saturday evening, yet there was a 
numerous, and by no means an inelegant com- 



pany ; they generally walked on a. tei race aL 
the end of the garden, the farthest from the 
Hospital, and the light spire, indistinctly seen 
through the trees, had a pleasing effect; the 
music was far from being bad, and the tunes 
were those, which at present are so generally 
played. By way eminence, the overture to 
Guy Manncring was played twice, and I could 
have heard it a third time, for it is a composi¬ 
tion of great beauty, and does credit to the in¬ 
genious composer. We had likewise (lie over¬ 
ture to Itob Roy, which truth to say, is an in¬ 
animate and unconnected mass ; a mere com¬ 
position of shreds and patches, with Roy’s 
wife in the middle, like the centre piece of a 
country quilt. God save theKing, and Patrick’s 
Day are the Castor and Pollux of the gardens, 
and always end the performance; this is a 
remnant of the rebellion, tor it is the same at 
the theatre, and every other place of amuse¬ 
ment. God save the King is a draught which 
must be swallowed, and Patrick’s day is the 
sweetener to it. 

The next morning I arose at six, for I had 
promised a friend to accompany him to the 
house of an acquaintance, a few miles from 
town ; we went on a jaunting car as far as the 
Black Rock ; there were two decent looking- 
women on the opposite side of" the car, but 
oddly dressed in short bedgowns; this was long 
a fashionable morning'dress in Dublin, but a 
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wretched woman was hanged in it, and the 
fashion passed away. 

From the Rock we walked to our friend’s 
house, and arrived in tunc to partake of* his 
substantial breakfast; there was a whole dish 
of eggs on the table, the sight of which made 
me a little qualmish, lor 1 had still some sick¬ 
ness remaining. 

Those who visit the country must walk, 
tnough perhaps tin ■ have walked to fatigue 
before ; the landscape in itself was uninterest¬ 
ing, but the day was fine, and the bare hills 
and barren heath became beautiful, touched 
with the Promethean heat of the summer sun. 
Our party was more numerous than select, for 
men, women, and children, had come down 
to pass the day with their country cousins. Two 
of these were natives of London, and this was 
their first visit to the land of their fathers; they 
visited likewise their graves, for our road ac¬ 
cidentally led to the burial ground where they 
lay. It is a lonely spot, on a dreary heath, 
far distant from any habitation ; the church 
is in ruins, and its roofless walls, overgrown 
with nettles, gave further desolation to the 
scene. The females pondered gravely over the 
indistinct epitaphs, the winged hour glasses, 
and ghastly deaths’ heads, rudely carved on 
the blistered and moss grown tomb-stones ; 
while the young men, as if to show that th<* 
valued neither death nor deaths’ heads, made 
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them selves merry with these sad and dismal 
memorials of’ mortality. Miserable subject of 
merriment! —What rational being can contem¬ 
plate the dead in their last lonely habitations, 
or gaze on their massy tomb-stones, or count 
the sandsof these fanciful hour glasses, without 
a feeling, melancholy as it is profound ? In the 
midst of life we are in death, and the stone 
which to-day we heedlessly walk over, may, be¬ 
fore a week, be laid over us ; but these are 
mournful reflections, and unavailing reflec¬ 
tions too, we may shrink from the grissly ty¬ 
rant, but we cannot fly from him even for an 
hour. 

After tea we took leave of our hospitable 
entertainer •, there were two jaunting cars, and 
I took my seat on the one which was occupied 
by the two Londoners. How association at¬ 
taches us to places, and even to those who 
have dwelt in them ! Wc talked of the Mino- 
ries and Tower, until in imagination we were 
borne thither, and, in the muddy ditch and 
stagnant water, forgot the blue wave and azure 
sky of our present scene j we shut our eyes to 
the crowd of people in jaunting cars, singles, 
and coaches, that every moment passed us j 
but we could not altogether shut our ears, for 
the merriment of these good people was not a 
little noisy, and in passing they had all some¬ 
thing to say. 

A jaunting car is a commodious conveyance. 
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id if you picture to yourself the cabriolet of 
French coach, harnessed to a single horse, 
ou will have a tolerable idea of it. For this 
lustration I am indebted to my pleasant little 
icquaintance of the Birmingham coach ; and 
>n my expressing some surprise that she should 
>e so well acquainted with jaunting cars, she 
old me that they are now not uncommon in 
ier part of England. 

We have given the English jaunting cars 
o ride in, as before we had given them eggs 
o their breakfast, and potatoes to their meat, 
and had they left us meat to our potatoes, it 
would have been but fair. In candour, how¬ 
ever, it must be admitted, that spite of war 
and taxation the middle classes still have it 
in abundance, and are no more Pythagoreans 
in their food than in their drink. I asked one 
of the young men how he liked Ireland: 
famously he replied, “ what with beefsteaks in 
the morning, and ducks and green peas at 
night, I never lived so well in my life.” 

But these young men seemed not fastidious 
with regard to country; the other is just 
returned from France delighted with the 
place, and above all delighted with the ladies. 
A lady does not sketch ladies con amorc like a 
young man, and you cannot fail to remember 
your letter from Bourdeaux of the year before 
last, wherein you undervalued them even to 
their shoe-strings. Was this prejudice, or, in 
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compliance with the fashion of the day, the 
affectation of it ? Or was your exclamation, 
that you had seen an English dairy, a genuine 
burst of nationality, or, excuse me, a counter¬ 
feited one. Whichever itwas, again excuse me, 
it was wrong. Affectation may now seem 
prettiness, but when youth and beauty are 
flown, and they will soon be flown, how 
different will it seem? Beware, therefore, of 
it even in the most trifling things, and beware 
of national prejudice too; what mischief has 
it not wrought in all days, and in an especial 
manner in those latter ones, how has it armed 
two great nations against each other, and 
phinged both into misery, the triumphant 
into the greatest misery, and who shall say 
that it is not deserved, or that a malignant 
wish to destroy rival happiuess, is not justly 
punished by the loss of our own ? 

“ A curse in our rage on her children was thrown, 

And now wretched people, that curse strikes our own.’' 



LETTER IX. 


Dublin. 

I dined yesterday in a large, and rather an 
extraordinary party, ibr we were twenty- 
seven in number, all men, and all medi¬ 
cal men ; one of them was a fellow-student 
of my own, and I had not seen him since we 
quitted college ; he instantly recognised me, 
though I did not so soon recognise him ; and 
when at length I did, I beheld as in a too 
faithful mirror, the changes which time had 
wrought on myself. If it be a pleasure it is a 
melancholy one, to meet thus an old acquaint¬ 
ance, preserving something of the form of 
youthful recollection, but kneaded and 
moulded by the slow-moving hand of time. 

My friend practised for a short time in this 
city, and by his skill saved the life of an old 
gentleman, or, what was just as well, the old 
gentlemen thought that he had. At his decease 
he bequeathed his doctor, the whole, or the 
greater part of his property, who like myself!, 
is now an honorary disciple of AEsculapius 
only. 

We had an abundant dinner, and you will 
f 2 
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suppose that twenty-seven Irishmen would 
require abundance of wine; there was abund¬ 
ance certainly, but there was no excess, and 
I believe this is now as rare at a genteel 
Dublin table, as at a genteel London one. 
Besides we were all, as I have said, medical 
men, and did not choose, as some ungracious 
pastors do, to preach against excess, and reck 
not our own reed. 

That our talk was of medicine you will not 
wonder, and little perhaps as it is worth your 
attention, I shall relate a part of it. 

“ The aryials of mortality are melancholy, 
and so likewise are those of birth; out of 
every eleven children born in Dublin, one is 
still born, and of these scarce the half reach 
to maturity; such is the hard condition of the 
poor, or so little is nature heedful of life; we 
would hope that at the consummation of all 
things she shall be found to have been a kind 
and tender mother; but to those who look 
not beyond the present scene, she appears 
rather to resemble those unfeeling parents, 
who abandon their infants the instant they are 
born; and satisfied with having begotten them, 
expose them helpless to all the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

“ A young lady, in the neighbourhood of 
Carlow, has lived six months without nou¬ 
rishment, unless the wetting her mouth once, 
or at the most twice a da)', with a tea-spoon- 



ful of whey be so called. Even the sight of 
food is loathsome to her, and she is become 
frightfully lean; she never leaves her bed, 
but she reads and works there, and has a 
tolerable flow of spirits ; occasionally she is 
wrapt up in a sheet imbued with spirits and 
milk ; but she takes an opiate regularly, and 
to this I would attribute the prolongation of 
her life; food is necessary to repair the waste 
of the frame; but this waste is slow in its 
progress, while hunger is a sensation which is 
always recurring, and is destroyed by opium 
and other narcotics, as well as by food. The 
fiction therefore of the philosopher in the 
Persian Tales, who took a long journey with 
no other provision, than pills made of this 
powerful drug, is by no means an extravagant 
one; on the contrary, I should recommend a 
similar one to every person who, like Aboul- 
fouaris in the same tales, is a great voyager. 
Of the casualties of the sea, loss or want of 
food is among the most deplorable, and if 
opium did not save life, it would at all events 
lessen suffering and soften death. 

“ The fever, I am concerned to learn, is 
again very much on the increase; that it should 
increase, nobody need wonder, for the poverty 
of the lower classes is very great, and their 
wretchedness is greater still; the sight of 
this it is impossible to escape from, for though 
the beggars are less numerous, and less cla- 
f 3 



morous too than formerly, the assembled 
groups of idle and gossipping men and women 
in every street, and at every street corner, 
are as frequent as ever. The appearance of 
these wretched beings is more wretched than 
poverty even will warrant. 

“ No doubt the wretchedness of a great city 
Strikes us more forcibly, by its contrast 
with magnificence and splendour; but the 
wretchedness of Dublin, I am sorry to say, 
is more squalid and offensive, than that of 
any town or village, I ever visited in any part 
of Ireland ; yet Dublin is the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and, what is better, of charity and 
undoubted benevolence. It is the seat too of 
patriotism as it calls itself of ostentatious 
nationality, which parades at dinners with 
real or affected prejudices, and boasts of them 
as if they were wise. 

“ Vain and foolish boasts ! Prejudices injuri¬ 
ous as they are absurd; let those who talk 
thus, look round them and be ashamed ; let 
them consider the condition of their poor, of 
their persons, their habiliments, and their 
habitations, and if they can amend them, they 
will then have some reason to be proud. 
Those who could introduce among the poor 
here, a taste for cleanliness, would not be 
more their benefactors, than of the city at 
large; and a society for the promotion of 
cleanliness, would at the same time be one 
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tor the suppression of disease and vice; it 
would doubtless have inveterate habits to 
contend with, but perseverance would at 
length overcome them. Laziness and indul¬ 
gence are alike natural to man, and no more 
is he naturally cleanly, than he is naturally 
good j reason teaches us, though slowly, their 
value, and custom confirms what it has begun; 
we would then no more wallow in the sloth¬ 
ful stye of dirtiness than of sin, for cleanliness, 
like virtue, is its own reward.” 

The link which binds conversation is so 
fine, as to be at times scarcely discernible. 
By some transition or other we came to talk 
of a young lady, who is 1 understand at pre¬ 
sent a pretty general subject of discourse j her 
name would give you no information, but she 
belongs to a most respectable family, and one 
not more distinguished for benevolence, than 
attachment to the established church; you 
may conceive, therefore, how painf ul were her 
friends’ feelings, when they learned that the 
young enthusiast, had renounced the Pro¬ 
testant, and made public profession of the 
Catholic faith. 

That a young woman should be captivated 
with the charms of the Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion is no way surprising, for in external 
appearance it is beyond all others imposing ; 
its mysteries too, exercise in a special manner 
that sublime faith, which all sects concur in 
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placing so far above mere carnal morality- 
We have a few mysteries ourselves in our 
respective churches, but not only does the 
lion’s portion, as of right, belong to the old 
church, but they are likewise more exalted in 
their kind ; ours might have satisfied the fair 
convert’s heart, or imagination even, but the 
doctrine of the real presence could alone fill 
her whole soul. 

Of all the triumphs of superstition, this is 
the greatest, and, therefore, in the opinion of 
many, the most meritorious. Henry the 
Eighth, after he had broken off all connection 
with the Pope, rested for salvation on it; and 
had her temper equally exposed her heart, it 
is probable that Queen Elizabeth did the 
same. 

We wonder at what is distant, and over¬ 
look what is at hand; it was remarked, that 
in Egypt it was easier to find a god than a 
man; and during ages, it was in every country 
in Europe almost the same. 



LETTER X. 


Dublin. 

I. he weather, I dare say, is nearly as hot here 
as it is with you, and in addition we have the 
bustle of an election, a fever which you are 
free from. Sailors do not choose their own 
legislators, and I do not know that your 
navigation will be the less safe on that account; 
>afer than l wish it, it cannot be: smooth be 
the sea over which you are gliding, and in its 
pure bosom may you see the reflection, as far 
as humanity will admit of, of your life’s future 
swelling stream. 

This morning the college, with all due 
formality, proceeded to elect their representa¬ 
tive. I was curious to witness the manner in 
which this venerable body would exercise its 
functions, and the moment I had taken my 
breakfast I went there. There was a great 
crowd, and I took my stand among them, 
waiting the opening of the door. Not long 
had I to wait, for almost instantly it was 
forced open, and I was borne forwards at 
greater risk than I trust I shall ever again run 

on a similar occasion. 



A hall of election is not the Temple of 
Concord, and there was all the uproar and 
confusion incident to such a scene. The two 
candidates at length made their appearance — 
Mr. Plunkett was welcomed by loud and con¬ 
tinued huzzaing, while Mr. Croker was greeted 
with groans and hisses, which he seemed to 
bear like one accustomed to these things. 
He was accompanied by the Provost and the 
greater number of the Fellows. They were 
preceded by beadles who cleared away the 
crowd, while Mr. Plunkett was allowed to 
clear the way for liimsel(j and was attended 
by a much less numerous cortege. 

The noise was so great that I could scarcely 
be said to hear either of their speeches, and 
the eloquence of the one was as effectually 
drowned by applause, as that of the other 
was by hooting. Mr. Croker made some slight 
allusion to counsellor Philips, of whom you 
have probably heard. The counsellor was on 
the spot ready for action, and apparently not 
sorry to have this opportunity to speak. 

lie is a good-looking young man. He is 
reckoned a man of genius, and I believe is 
really so. One of its attributes he certainly 
has, which is irritability, and like the porcu¬ 
pine, he shoots his fretful quills on all who 
venture to assail him. At times, it must be 
owned, he has been unfairly assailed; still, if 
he makes proper use of them, these assayings 



will do him good. Genius is an inheritance, 
but judgment comes by time, and it comes b) 
idmonitiou too. 

Jt would be too much to say to this ingeni¬ 
ous orator, as Phocion of old said to an Athe¬ 
nian one, “ Young man your speeches are 
like cypress-trees, large and lofty, but without 
fruitbut it must be admitted, that, like 
May-day garlands, they seem rather made 
for ornament than use. This is a fault for 
which nothing can compensate; for the bar, 
no more than the senate, is a mere theatre 
for the display of talent, and gratification of 
vanity. It is a scene of real life, on which 
objects of serious consequence are to be 
treated, and he who, misled by too eager a 
desire of applause, tricks them out with the 
gay and dazzling colours of the imagination, 
is sure to miss the fame which he seeks. 

Though the voters were so few, the polling 
was tedious, for in general the fellows, junior 
as well as senior, gave their reasons with their 
votes. One of the latter spoke with great 
violence of Mr. Croker’s general conduct in 
parliament, and particularly reprobated his 
conduct in the affair of the Duke of York. 
The orator kindled with the subject, and was 
proceeding with still greater vehemence, when 
he was pulled down by some of his brethren,, 
who dreaded that his warmth might lead him 
into expressions which Mr. Croker could not 
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bear. The warmth of the hall I could bear 
no longer, and, though with great difficulty, 
I made my way out. 

I cooled myself in the college park. The 
walks are extensive, and bordered on each 
side with rows of venerable old trees. Beneath 
these academic shades the eccentric Dr. Bar¬ 
rett at times used to walk, but the crowds 
which curiosity attracted became at length so 
offensive, that he now never leaves his cham¬ 
ber, except when he crosses over to commons 
or prayers. Like his great prototype, Maglia- 
bechi, his whole time is devoted to reading, 
and, like him too, he often bears the dust and 
cobwebs of his folios on his cloaths. He is 
said to be a worthy and innocent man ; but 
this need not be said — a passion for reading 
cannot exist with a disposition to vice. 

I sauntered about the college the greater 
part of the day. It is a fine old building, and 
is divided into two nearly equal squares. The 
principal front is of the Corinthian order, 
and is ornamented with pilastres and festoons. 

About seven in the evening, loud shouting 
announced the success of the popular can¬ 
didate. The chairing I did not see, for at 
that hour it was time to think of dinner. 
However I might as well have staid, for the 
gentleman with whom I was engaged waited 
himself to witness the ceremony, and to hear 
Mr. Plunkett's concluding speech. It was 
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short, but so much admired, that I should 
not wonder if we had more of Plunkett’s, as 
of Baxter’s last words. 

Mr. Plunkett is a man of wit as well as of 
eloquence, and my host related some of his 
witticisms on the subject of the present con¬ 
test. Calling a few mornings ago on a young 
man to solicit his vote, he sat down in the 
window. The young man pressed him to 
take another seat. I do not want another 
seat, said he, I only want to retain my present 
one. My good friend, said he to a gentleman 
of the name of Ilea, I must, for your own 
sake, have your vote, for if you refuse, you 
will be certainly taken for a Castle ilea. As 
a motive to greater exertion, he was told how 
indefatigable Mr. Croker was, and that he 
even slept in the college. Yes, replied the 
wit, I understand that he lies there. 

Mr. Plunkett, I believe, has in general 
given satisfaction to his constituents, yet, on 
the present occasion he was very near losing 
his election. The provost is said to be per¬ 
sonally his enemy, and to have assisted his 
rival with all his interest. Besides, colleges, 
as well as individuals, have favours to seek, 
and are naturally disposed to bask in the sun¬ 
shine of court favour. Dublin college just 
now seeks a very particular favour, if it be 
true, as a great writer has remarked, that 
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celibacy has no pleasures. By one of the ori¬ 
ginal statutes, the fellows are forbidden to 
marry. During many years this statute was 
let sleep, but it has of late been drawn from 
the sepulchre wherein it was quietly inurned, 
and is now rigorously enforced. 

The fellows, I know not on what grounds, 
are led to suppose that Mr. Croker has influ¬ 
ence enough to have it set aside; but were 
he much higher in administration than he is, 
I should doubt his being able to effect this. 
We are just now governed fully as much by 
precedent as by reason, and our rulers, with 
magnanimity at least equal to their wisdom, 
to oppose modern innovation, seem to have 
taken their stand on the decaying battlements 
of ancient days. But, however this may be, 
the junior fellows almost all gave Mr. Croker 
their votes, as they naturally desire to get rid 
of this barbarous and monkish law; the 
seniors, as may be supposed, are more indif¬ 
ferent, and to them celibacy and marriage 
are alike. 

It is singular that in ancient times it was 
the reverse. When, by the selfish policy of 
Rome, celibacy was first enforced on the 
clergy, it was readily acquiesced in by the 
younger clergymen, while it was vigorously 
opposed by the elder ones. 

Dublin college, though it is the fashion to 
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decry it, - has produced a number of, great 
men, arid the names of Swift, Burke, and 
Goldsmith are familiar to all. 

A deceased authoress, in one of' her letters 
to Mr. Walter Scott, while she admits the 
claim of Ireland to eloquence, denies it all 
claim to poetry, and Mr. Scott, if I remem¬ 
ber right, acquiesces in the opinion. To say 
nothing of a living poet, did they mean to 
deny the claims of Goldsmith to this name, 
or could they by any elFort of vanity have sup¬ 
posed, that their quaint and harsh sonnets, or 
halting and irregular ballads, will go down to 
posterity with the Traveller and Deserted 
Village ? 

The talents of Burke deserve all the appro¬ 
bation which has been bestowed on them. A 
little to- alter the language of Petrarch, he 
had genius that would have raised him to 
heaven, if prejudice and passion had not tied 
him to the earth. What heart of humanity 
cin compare this harvest of sorrow with the 
seed time of joy of the French revolution, 
and not detest the man who, as Satan gazed 
on Paradise, viewed askance the fair prospect, 
and, prophet of evil, in a great measure 
wrought the fulfillment of his own prediction ? 

The present provost is a man after Burke’s 
own heart, and has, I believe, excluded. 
Locke from the course of college reading. 
He is said to be a man of great learning, and 
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when a student was rewarded with the praise 
of Optime, or, very well. Whatever be its 
merits, he only shares this praise with one 
other person, for during two hundred years 
there have been but two of these Optimes. 
But, after all, what signifies it merely to be 
learned ? We become so by the reflections 
of others, but we become wise only by our 
own. 

Of the wisdom or eloquence of the worthy 
Provost, 1 had this day no opportunity of 
judging, for the moment he rose to speak, the 
outcry rose along with him. Dr. Barrett 
was received with a good humoured mixture 
of merriment and approbation, and Dr. Magee 
with unbounded applause. He is the author 
of a work on the Atonement, which is said to 
be a production of merit, very argumentative, 
and I believe very vituperative. A young 
collegian told me with great glee, that he 
proves Dr. Priestley to have been a mere igno¬ 
ramus, and totally unacquainted with Greek. 
Totally unacquainted with Grepk he could not 
have been, but it is likely enough that he 
has, through inadvertence, left himself open 
in many places to an antagonist. Unquestion¬ 
ably he was a man of great talents, but he 
grasped at too much. His chemistry would 
not coalesce kindly with his metaphysics, and 
it is possible his philosophy would unite as 
indifferently with his theology. He was a 
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philosophical Sisyphus, on whom, when his 
argument had nearly reached the object, it 
always rolled back again. 

From all I have heard of Mr, Croker, he is 
a man of some abilities. He is now a kind of 
minor Maecenas among the poets, and in his 
youth he was a poet himself. He is said to 
be the author of Epistles in Verse, on the 
state of the Irish stage, which some years ago 
were received in Dublin with great appro¬ 
bation. They are written in the Hudibrastic 
measure, and display considerable humour. 
Little connexion as politics have with the 
stage, he has judiciously contrived to associate 
them together, and had he chosen the church 
for his profession, by this time I dare say he 
would have been a bishop. In his notes there 
is a college-display of learning, which is as amus¬ 
ing as any part of the work. They are all 
over glittering with Greek, and as far as the 
Dublin performers, or Public are concerned, 
they might as well have related to the expe¬ 
dition of the Argonauts. 

In the hall of election there is a full length 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, which resembles 
others that I have seen of this extraordinary 
woman. She was the great benefactress of 
the university, and bestowed on it houses and 
lands, which have made it one of the richest 
colleges in Europe. Directly opposite the 
Provost’s chair, is a valuable bequest of hers ; 
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no less than an organ taken on board the 
Spanish armada. As might be concluded, it 
is a clumsy and inelegant instrument; the 
ornaments, if it ever had any, are defaced, and 
the soul of music long has fled. Still it is a 
precious relic of other days. Could the wand 
of an inchanter, for an instant, give us back 
the antique groups who, amidst the waste of 
waters, then hearkened to it with reverence ; 
what a contrast would they form to the tumul¬ 
tuous crowd who this day bustled round it, 
and whose noisy sounds, like its own sweet 
notes, will soon be hushed into rest ? 

The hand of death just now could alone 
have hushed them. We have read of the 
wonders wrought by music of old, and how 
the harps of Orpheus, and Amphion, and 
Orion, civilized all nature. Apollo would tune 
his harp in vain, amidst the humours of a 
contested election. 
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LETTISH. XT. 


CoulchUL 

I left Dublin yesterday morning by the 
coach to this place. The fare is a guinea, and 
as the distance is better than sixty miles, it 
cannot be regarded as unreasonable. We had 
a young and pretty married lady inside, while 
her husband, like a faithless guardian, was 
mounted on the top. In France, men neglect 
their wives because it is thought genteel, and 
in Ireland, because it is thought manly. In 
any country, how few’ can live as they choose; 
and of how little consequence after all is this, 
for how few would choose to live as they ought? 

Our road lay through the Phoenix Park. 
The morning was fine, and the drive amidst 
green lawns and lofty trees was beautiful. We 
passed the Lodge, as the Lord Lieutenant’s 
residence is called. I enquired after his cha¬ 
racter, but no one seemed to know any thing 
of him, and one gentleman actually did not 
know his name. How is the mighty fallen ! 
and how little less perishable are man’s 
honours than his frail self! The title of Lord 
Lieutenant remains, but all which gave • it 
a 2 



lustre is for ever gone. Knighthood, which 
was coveted by the greatest, is now almost a 
subject of mirth ; and the consul who waved 
his wand, and traced the circle, beyond which 
kings dare not venture, is become a mere 
exciseman, to take the gauge of merchandise, 
and measurement of trade. 

In the centre of the Park is a beautiful 
figure of the imagined bird whose name it 
bears. From some such fanciful associ¬ 
ation I suppose it is, that the monument to 
the Duke of Wellingtion is erecting there. 
He is the phoenix of modern generals, for in 
this world desert is always reckoned by suc¬ 
cess. Yet into his success how much of 
fortune has entered! and I may say this with¬ 
out offence, for in all ages she has been wor¬ 
shipped as a goddess; and the Romans who 
were the most military people in the universe, 
erected numerous temples to her. It is death 
alone which places us beyond the reach of 
her caprices, and I could therefore almost 
wish that the Duke of Wellington had fallen 
on the plains of Waterloo. When the sun 
streamed in setting lustre on the mighty vic¬ 
tory, like it the hero should have set in golden 
majesty ; for nothing could he look for beyond 
this. “ Die,” said a Spartan to one, who with 
his sons had conquered at the Olympic games, 
“ die now, for you cannot be a god.” 

We breakfasted at a lone house, and got a 



most comfortable one. We likewise got the 
use of our tongues, which before we seemed 
to have lost. Fasting produces silence, and 
with many it produces peevishness, which is 
worse. I have read of a man who was the 
torment of every one around him, from the 
time he left his bed until he sat down to 
breakfast; after which cheerfulness sparkled 
in his countenance, and he became as agreeable 
as he had been disagreeable before. For our 
virtues even, we are dependent on our food 
and drink, our mother’s humour, or our 
nurse’s milk. 

We talked of the Westminster election, 
which now is every where the subject of con¬ 
versation, and is viewed by all parties with 
wistful eyes, as hostile armies looked on the 
combat of Turnus and ./Eneas. One gentle¬ 
man’s opinion of Mr. Hunt was not very 
flattering to that great man, for he roundly 
pronounced him to be either a fool or a mad¬ 
man. It so happened that another of the 
passengers had been in his company several 
times, when he was in this country some 
months ago, and, as in duty bound, warmly 
took the part of his acquaintance. 

“ Those who converse with Mr. Hunt,” 
said he, “ for one half hour, and then call 
him either fool or madman, I should not hesi¬ 
tate to say are not overwise themselves ; for 
he is a man of as great stength of mind and 
g 3 
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nerves as lie is of lungs.” “ His lungs,” 
replied the other, laughing, “ I shall not dis¬ 
pute with you, but do you not think it as 
well to say nothing of his nerves ?” “ I do not 
think it is as well,” said his advocate, tartly, 
“ for he is a man of nerve, and of great nerve 
loo; how else think you could he stand as 
he does against Government, with their 
vile pack of newspaper hirelings at their 
back?” 

An elderly man who sat in a corner, said he 
meant offence to no one, but still he thought 
that Mr. Hunt at the best was a doubtful 
character. “ A mischievous character,” said 
the first speaker, “ if you will, but in my 
mind, not a doubtful one; to me his object 
seems very plain.” “ It does not seem so 
plain to me,” replied the old man ; “ I do not 
heed what the newspapers say, and always 
judge for myself ; yet for the life of me I 
cannot make out what he would be at; and, 
God forgive me if I be wrong, but sometimes 
1 think he is nothing but a government spy, 
hired to make reform and its friends ridicu¬ 
lous.” “ You do heed what the newspapers 
say,” said the orator’s friend with asperity, 
“ or you would not judge him so harshly; 
lying is become so habitual to them, that in 
my conscience I believe they could not tell 
truth if tney would, and the Mr. Hunt of 
their slanderous paragraphs has as little 
o 
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resemblance as I have, to the Mr. Hunt of 
real life.” 

To change the conversation, I asked some 
questions about the Cavan election. “ Cavan 
election,” repeated the last speaker, “ what 
does it signify, or all oar elections put toge¬ 
ther? Our representatives are the devil’s 
representatives, and I say my word with a 
warrant,” continued he laughing, “ for they 
are my Lord Castlereagh’s; but were they 
even all honest men, which God knows they 
never will be, what would they signify against 
the English and .Scotch members?” “ Might 
not a Scotchman, with equal, or greater reason, 
ask,” said the gentleman who had first spo¬ 
ken, “ what signify our representatives against 
the English and Irish ones? Our connexion 
with England is now of long standing, while 
that of Scotland, comparatively speaking, is 
but of yesterday.” 

This liberal gentleman was in black, nor 
was I at any loss to conjecture his profession. 
He is a clergyman of the established church, 
and, not without reason, is satisfied with the 
present order of things ; for he has two valu¬ 
able livings. He seemed an affable and good 
linmoured man, and had none of the reserve, 
which in a public vehicle, an English clergy¬ 
man would think it necessary to assume. In 
common too with almost all the Irish gentry,. 
he had a plainness of manner and speech, 
G 'L 
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greater than an Englishman of the same rank 
of life. 

With many this plainness is real, but with 
many more I am sure it is affected, for their 
behaviour is as courtly in the drawing-room, 
as it is unpretending in the street. Popular 
opinion must therefore be of considerable 
weight, when it thus checks the disposition so 
natural to man, to show himself in manners, 
as well as condition, superior to his fellows. 

In this respect it is all-powerful over the 
lower classes, and woe betide the unfortunate 
wight, who, having, perhaps, travelled as far 
as London, ventures on his return to make 
use of finer words, or to pronounce them dif¬ 
ferently from his neighbours ; if he drops ever 
so little, the rustic tone in speaking, or sees 
with his eyes instead of his e’en, or looks-with 
them instead of lucks, he is pursued by the full 
tide of village ridicule. A man of this descrip¬ 
tion, whom I knew in my youth, had the 
odious appellation fastened upon him, of 
English Will-, and, if he be still living, I dare 
say he has it to this day. 

Of the distress which the poor of this de¬ 
voted land of late endured, from the accumu¬ 
lated pressure of cold, hunger, and disease, 
the clergyman gave me a melancholy recital. 
Of the distress from want of fuel, the country 
through which we passed bears evident marks. 
The trees are almost all stripped of thei r branches. 
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uml the hedges cut down; and in many places 
the gentry gave up their plantations even, for 
firing to the poor. In general, it is but justice 
to them to say, that their humanity seems to 
have been great, and though most inadequate 
to the evil, fully adequate to their means ; I 
speak of those who live on their estates, tor 
those who live from home, heeded little the 
evil which they did not behold. 

At Navan the greater part of the company 
left the coach ; however, I had still the young 
lady and the old gentleman remaining. He 
was singularly dressed for the month of June ; 
he was in a delicate state of health, he told 
me, and cold he seemed to regard as his arch 
enemy. Beside flannel, he wore a huge 
great coat, and almost as many waistcoats as 
the grave-digger in Hamlet. I have often had 
occasion to remark this preposterous heaping 
on of cloaths by invalids, until at length they 
render exercise almost impracticable. I well 
remember in the town of my birth, an old 
rheumatic woman called Margaret the flannel 
woman, who, from the head to the heels, was 
swathed, one fold after another in it, until she 
resembled a great’ bale of wool, rather than a 
human being. 

Navan seems a respectable town, and con¬ 
tains, I should suppose, about three thousand 
inhabitants. Yesterday was market day, and 
?here was a great crowd. In general thev 



were well ami cleanly dressed ; almost all the 
men had sticks in their hands, but this was of 
less consequence, for they all seemed per¬ 
fectly sober. 

I congratulated my fellow traveller on this 
happy alteration, but he shook his head. I am 
old said he, and have learned to be distrustful 
of appearances; whiskey is five-pence a nog¬ 
gin, and the times, these two years past, have 
been miserably bad ; but give our lads a good 
harvest, and if you come this way next year, 
I warrant you there will be more broken heads 
than civil tongues among them. 

The hill of Tarra, so celebrated in ancient, 
lore, is in the neighbourhood of' Navan, and 
our road took us directly past it. It seemed 
to me a pretty hillock, rather than a lofty hill, 
as I had imagined it, and if height be essen¬ 
tial to a mountain, it would make but a poor 
figure among the mountains of my native 
place. In pastoral beauty, I must own it far 
exceeds them, and Phelim M'Coal, a giant of 
old, in choosing it for a habitation, showed 
no inconsiderable share of taste. 

Of this giant, various exploits are related. 
On the opposite hill of Cromla, are several 
huge stones, which not nine, nor ninety men 
of these degenerate days could move. Phelim 
threw them fiom Tarra before breakfast, as a 
morning’s recreation. The fame of his prowess 
spread far and wide, and the' champion of the 
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North, came express to see, and have a trial of 
strength with him. Phelim’s discretion was 
equal to his valour, and the moment the 
Northern Giant was seen from afar, he coiled 
himself up in his child’s cradle. The lady of 
the castle was singing over her needle, and 
rocking it, when the stranger made his appear¬ 
ance. After courteous salutation, as was fit¬ 
ting between giant and giantess, he asked 
after her husband. “ He had stepped out for 
a few hundred miles walk,” she replied, “ but 
he would be back in an instant.” “ And who 
have you got there in the cradle,” enquired he. 
“ My youngest child,” said the lady carelessly, 
“ and he you see is but an ill thriven brat; 
my oldest boy indeed is worth looking at, but 
he is gone out with his father.” The affrighted 
Northern waited no longer parley, and without 
looking behind him, fled back to his own bogs 
and mountains. 

Tarra, is the Tuva of Ossian or Macphersou, 
where heroes feasted, and bards, with stream¬ 
ing locks, tuned their harps, and sung the song 
of other days. In those days, Tavora, as it 
was likewise called, was the seat of kings; and 
historians tell us wonders of this royal abode, 
and dwell with fond minuteness on its hanging 
gardens, like those of Babylon, and stately 
halls, where every year, all that was great in 
rank, and venerable in learning, was assem¬ 
bled. High on a throne of state the monarch 



sat exalted, while below were ranged the 
nobility, clergy, and distinguished men. This 
admirable, and I believe 1 may add, unpar- 
ralleled Parliament, enacted none but the 
wisest laws, and in all their resolutions con¬ 
sulted nothing but the public good. 

Like those who related these marvels, all 
this grandeur has passed away, and left not a 
trace behind. 

“ No more to chiefs and ladies bright, 

The harp of Tarra swells, 

The chord, alone that breaks at night. 

Its tale of ruin tells. 

“ So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise. 

Now feel that pulse no more!” 

Almost the first blood spilt in the late un¬ 
fortunate rebellion, was shed on this green 
hill. A body of the insurgents who had taken 
their stand there, were attacked and driven 
from it with great slaughter, by a party of the 
King’s troops ; upwards of four hundred were 
killed, witli the loss it is said, of nine only to 
the victorious party. This extraordinary dis¬ 
proportion was more than paralleled, pardon 
me the pedantry, at the great battle of Phar- 
salia, though on each side they were disci¬ 
plined troops. The loss of the ill-fated re- 
bublicans exceeded fifteen thousand, while that 
of their conquerors, scarcely amounted to two 



hundred. It is ever in the rout that the greaf 
slaughter takes place, and for his own safety 
therefore, the soldier should look not behind 
him, but before. 

We passed through Nobber, an inconsider¬ 
able town, but romantically situated at the 
foot of a mountain. On the Land of Moun¬ 
tains we were now fairly entered. Of various 
sizes and shapes, they every where rose around 
us, making darker with their black heads, the 
already dark sky. However, there was culti¬ 
vation on their sides, and the potatoe ridges, 
and corn fields, in fanciful stripes and com¬ 
partments, varied the wild landscape with 
deeper and lighter shades of green. Even in 
barrenness there is beauty, for the yellow weed 
intermingled with the corn, however unpro¬ 
fitable to the farmer, was agreeable to the eye. 
We no longer saw hedges, nor even the traces 
of them. J.t was a kind of Arabia Petrea, and 
the enclosures were all of stones. By a strange 
confusion of expression, these loose and ir¬ 
regular walls are called ditches. Sometimes, 
though not always, they have a ditcli on one 
side of them, and this is called the gripe of the 
ditch, a word of which I do not understand 
the meaning. 

To make amends for the want of hedges, 
we had lakes in plenty. We passed one very- 
long, but narrow; the wind whistled over 
it sorrowful and chill, and the stream nuir- 



mured hoarsely to the coming storm. Our 
temperature in this land of heath and mist, 
sunk I am sure several degrees, and gladly 
enough I would now have accepted of one of 
my fellow traveller’s waistcoats. In the lake 
were several islands, or islets rather, almost of 
Lilliputian littleness, and one I atn sure was 
not larger than a moderately sized breakfast 
table. It was fancifully overspread by a low 
tree with thick branches, and in my mind I 
compared it to a plantain leaf over a Bramin’s 
tomb. 

On the very edge of the lake, and with its 
front directly facing the watery storm, is a 
house building for the clergyman of the 
parish. A more desolate situation for a habi¬ 
tation, can hardly be conceived, and I hope 
the Reverend Anachoret has ascertained, that 
the lake is not subject to overflow, I cannot 
say its banks, for it has none, but its bounds j 
otherwise, he runs the risk some winter’s night, 
of being as rudely awaked as Alexander and 
his army were, in their encampment on the 
Indus. 

At the head of the lake stands the village of 
Shercock. The lady was to leave us here, and 
a servant came running to meet her, with her 
little infant in her arms. With fond emotion 
the mother snatched it, and pressed it to her 
breast, while the tears filled her eyes, and even 
ran down her cheeks as she' bent over it. Of 



all our affections, the purest is that oi‘ a 
mother, for it is the freest from the selfishness 
so inherent in our nature; yet woeful is it to 
think of the return which it so frequently 
meets with. For every joy that this fondled 
offspring now gives its youthful parent, it will 
in all probability, give her in advancing years, 
ifitever reaches them, a hundred pangs. This 
you will think is looking far forward for a 
subject of discontent; it is so. Sorrow is soon 
enough when it comes, and it soon comes. 

As we approached Cootehill, the rugged 
features of the landscape became softened, 
and the road seemed imperceptibly to lead 
from savage remoteness and dreary solitari¬ 
ness, to the more cheerful spectacle of the 
fertile plain and cidtivated valley. About 
three miles from the town, we passed the 
bleach green of a gentleman of the name of 
Powell. The sun, which again streamed out, 
gave more snowy whiteness to the out-spread 
linen, and brighter verdure to the green. 

That I felt sorrow on entering Cootehill is 
not wonderful; for who ever entered a place 
from which he had long been absent, without 
a feeling of greater sorrow than joy? Eight 
years have rolled their heavy course since f 
was here last: even then it was greatly 
changed from what it was when I knew it 
first. But still, though I had lost many 
friends, I had some who remained, and in 
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one hospitable mansion I found a welcome, 
kind as it had ever been. The venerable 
owner, to whom, on a former occasion, I en¬ 
deavoured to render a faint kind of justice, is 
long passed away, and her place filled up by 
another. 

“To strangers now descends her heapy store, 

Her race forgotten, and her name no more.” 

I am now a stranger myself, and the grave 
has closed on every friend; and, if I had 
them, on every foe. To the little inn I retired 
disconsolate, and it lessened not the feeling 
of melancholy, that, long as I had known 
Cooteliiil, it was the first time I had ever 
sought, or had occasion to seek, the shelter 
of one. lint the world itself is a huge caru- 
\anseia, and the memory of man passes away 
like the remembrance of a guest, who hath 
tarried only one night. 



LETTER XTI. 


Cross-roads. 

To write my long letter of yesterday would 
occupy, you would naturally suppose, the 
greatest part of the day. It certainly occupied 
a great part of it, and much more agreeably 
than it could otherwise have been. The rain 
and wind were incessant, and in vain I sought 
in my inn for either newspaper or book: there 
was not even an almanack, though if I had 
come a few weeks sooner, 1 found 1 might 
have had a last year’s one. 

However, the afternoon became fine, and 1 
visited a few of my former walks. I likewise 
visited the house of my late aged friend. 1 
walked about the little room in which I had 
passed so many happy hours, and sat in the 
chair in which I had so often sat belore. I 
looked out of the solitary window, and round 
on the well-known table and clock. The air 
of neatness was gone with her who gave it, 
but the furniture was still the same. Common 
as is death, such unaccountable beings are we, 
that when our friends are the subjects of it,- 
we can never fully bring its reality before our 
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eyes. We associate them so firmly with the 
chairs on which they sat, with the tables at 
which they ate, and with the beds on which 
they lay, that, like the fabled Centaur, they 
always rise to our imaginations mingled 
together. 

But melancholy for the loss of long gone 
friends is as unavailing as it is unwise. The 
first moment of life is the first step towards 
death; and, quick as the arrow flieth, we 
haste to follow them. 

“ Short is the term to all the race of earth; 

And such the hard condition of our birth.” 

I took tea with two ladies, with whom I 
had formerly a slight acquaintance. That, 
after a lapse of twenty years, they are not 
young ladies now, need not be told; but they 
are worthy ones. They are maiden ones like¬ 
wise, and will probably die, as they have 
lived, in single blessedness; nor do I know 
that they are the less happy for this. Would 
women but think so, their quiet, though soli¬ 
tary state, is oftentimes ill exchanged for the 
turbulence and discord of a married life. In 
times past, the father of these ladies was the 
great Galen of the place, and attended Lord 
Bellamont, and all the respectable families in 
the neighbourhood; and in a particular manner 
Lord Bellamont was so fond of him, that lie 
had him almost constantly at Bellamont Fo- 
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vest. As is not uncommon with those'who 
haunt the society of the great, his circum¬ 
stances werelittle bettered by such association; 
and on his death, his daughters were left with 
a scanty provision only. But. necessity is the 
parent of exertion as well as of invention; and, 
by unremitting care and industry, the young¬ 
est of them qualified herself to continue the 
business, as far, I mean, as the sale and com¬ 
position of medicines are concerned. The phy¬ 
sicians in the neighbourhood are so satisfied 
with her manner of conducting it, that they 
give her the preference to all the other apo¬ 
thecaries. The longer we live, the more we 
learn. In a town in Wales, I was once attend¬ 
ed by a female barber; but never before yes¬ 
terday did 1 meet with a female apothecary. 

Tea, in the country is, I think, a particu¬ 
larly delightful meal; for it kindly accociates 
with all those grateful matters in which a rural 
life abounds. We had store of rich cream, and 
butter fresh from the churn; and there was 
likewise a pile of what they called slim cake, 
and honey from the comb to give relish to ft. 

Tea, in Ireland, you will understand, is not 
like coffee in France, an appendage to another 
meal; but a real, substantial one of itself and 
generally the substitute for supper. Like a 
supper, scarcely were the tea things on the 
present occasion removed, when the whiskey, 
warm water, and sugar were put upon the 
« <» 
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tabll;. Gladly would I have taken none; but 
that my fair hostesses would have regarded as 
uncivil; and a gentleman whom they had 
asked to keep me company, as unwise. I 
therefore only petitioned lor half an hour’s 
delay, that the cream might not curdle on 
my stomach. 

I walked during the interval in the garden, 
which gently descends down the slope of the 
hill. It was neither carefully weeded, nor very 
eleanly kept; and vegetables and flowers were 
intermingled together. But even in the irre¬ 
gularity of an unweeded garden, there is 
beauty. In some measure it places us in that 
boundless contiguity of shade, which the poet 
panted after; and takes us as it were from 
man, his vain objects and frivolous pursuits, 
to the tangled wilderness, where we converse 
alone with nature, and her towering works. 

The evening was now beautiful; the rain 
of the morning glittered in innumerable drops 
on the green leaves and thick bushes; and the 
sun just setting beyond an opposite hill, shed 
a long stream of beauty on the bending grass, 
and old trees, and thick groves, and fragrant 
flowers. How often, in times long past, have 
l looked on that green hill and setting sun! 
With what emotions swelled then my heart; 
reckoning the present for nothing, and re¬ 
velling in the dream of future bliss! But how, 
in the expressive language of Scripture, is the 
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gold changed, and the pure gold become'dim ! 
How chilled is that heart, and how cheerless 
am I now; regretting, though not loving the 
past; and fearing, though hoping nothing 
from the future; counting the fleeting sands 
of my brief hour-glass, like one who had no 
pleasure in them; yet lamenting them when 
they are for ever gone, as bearing me nearer 
to that immeasurable strand, where are wreck¬ 
ed the frail works of the lives of all the sons 
and daughters of men. 

Nature’s wild fragrance was but ill replaced 
by the flavour of the whiskey, to which I was 
shortly summoned; for the companion was 
impatient, and he was asked, as I have said, 
on my account. In Ireland, it is regarded by 
the ladies as a poor compliment to ask a gen¬ 
tleman alone; so distrustful are they of their 
•own charms, or so well aware of the charms 
of whiskey. It was the parliament whiskey, 
as I now find the licensed liquor is generally 
called, which these fair ladies gave us. It is 
not for me to undervalue the productions 
of my country; but I cannot 1’orbear saying, 
that I scarcely know a more injurious, or to 
my taste a more unpleasant liquor. However, 
to avoid offence, by dint of copious dilution 
with water, and plenteous mixture of sugar 
and raspberry juice, I contrived to get down a 
large glass of it. Without any effort, or extra¬ 
ordinary mixture that I could perceive, the 
h 3 
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other guest got down more than one; and I 
verily believe, that in perfect sincerity of 
heart he regarded it as the perfection of drink. 
Happening to make some allusion to the claret 
and burgundy I had so lately drank in France, 
he asked me if I had got any whiskey ? No, 1 
replied, but if I had wished it, I might have 
had brandy to my heart’s content. He said 
nothing, but looked as if he thought that 
neither wine nor brandy, nor any other liquor, 
could compensate for the want of this delect¬ 
able one. 

Most unaccountable is the prepossession of 
nationality, and influence of habit on the mind 
of man. The worthy Scotchman, and he is a 
very worthy one, who accompanied me on my 
little tour, no matter how exquisite were the 
wines on the table, always finished the even¬ 
ing with a glass of brandy and water, for the 
sake, as he himself expressed it, of Auld Lang 
Syne. To this standard of association he re¬ 
ferred every thing he eat, drank, or saw; and 
as^ French manners, cooking, and scenery, 
were not Scotch, they were nothing in his 
estimation. But the grand advantage of his 
country, was neither in its food nor its fields, 
but in the more important article of its reli¬ 
gion. Jt was truly laughable to remark the 
supercilious air with which he viewed the 
churches. He looked on the rich altar, and 
listened to the full choir, alike deaf and blind 
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fco their charms; and mimicked, in contempt¬ 
uous pity, the endless bowings and harlot-like 
courtesies of their mountebank preachers, as 
he termed them. As Plato congratulated him¬ 
self that he was born the contemporary of So¬ 
phocles, and a Greek; he I am sure viewed 
himself with greater complacency for being 
the countryman of John Knox; and that, 
while the idolatrous land where we sojourned 
was sunk in superstition, the pure flood of 
gospel grace was poured on highly favoured 
Scotland; and, like the precious ointment on 
the head of Aaron, went down to its very 
skirts. 

I am fully sensible that a countryman of 
my own would have had similar prepossession, 
and in no long time have discovered how 
precious a gem was his Emerald Isle, com¬ 
pared to the Golconda of France; for had 
every thing else failed him, he would man¬ 
fully have opposed his potatoes, both to 
grapes and lilies, and thanked his kind stars 
that he was born in the land of them. 
Should we wonder, therefore, at English 
arrogance, founded as it is on acknowledged 
superiority, and favoured climate and soil, 
while the rude inhabitant of the Scottish 
mountain, and the bleak tenant of the Irish 
bog, find in the very forlornness of their 
situation, subject of importance, and food for 
pride. 

h l< 
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Tfiis morning T left Cootehill belorc tht 
rising of the sun, and in the latter end o. 
June, this is no sluggard’s hour. I hat 
engagetl a jaunting-car the evening before, 
and my good landlord, in order to be punc¬ 
tual, came at least forty minutes before hit 
time. I was not sorry, for I had passed the 
night full of tossing to and fro, until the very 
dawning ot‘ the day. My sleep even was 
not repose, for all the deceased friends of my 
waking thoughts, clad in their burial garments, 
came to visit me, and to invite me to be one 
of them. 

I passed the shady bowers of Dawson’s 
Grove, and the thick planting of Fremount. 
The sun just rising, illuminated the silent 
habitation of the latter. Its master’s present 
one no sun can penetrate. To this excellent 
man I was indebted for many kindnesses, and 
often and often have we walked for hours toge¬ 
ther, planning improvements for this beau¬ 
tiful green hill. Alas! the place he presses 
of his parent earth, is all his portion now. 

He had it seems dreadful apprehensions of the 
fever, and took every possible precaution to 
guard against it. But vain are the precau¬ 
tions of man against the decrees of fate, and 
one day that he was receiving rent, an old 
tenant, with his head tied up in a handker¬ 
chief, made his way to him. He would 
have come sooner he said, but he was only 
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just recovering from the fever. In the 
greatest agitation, my poor friend bid him 
instantly be gone. I winna gang, said the 
old man till I pay my rent, 1 had trouble 
enough in getting here, and dinna choose to 
travel eight miles on a fool’s errand. My 
friend at length rose from his chair, and 
pushed him out of the room; but scarcely- 
had he returned to it, when he put his hand 
to his head, and exclaimed, I have taken the 
/ever. That very night, I believe, the 
symptoms shewed themselves, and he died 
on tile ninth day of his disorder. 

I turned round on a little hill, and took a 
last look of Fremount and Cootebill, and bade 
them, in my mind, a long and everlasting 
adieu. .Such is the world, says an admired 
writer, that we find in it absolute misery, but 
happiness only comparative; we may sufler 
as much pain as we can possibly endure, 
though we can never obtain as much hap¬ 
piness as we might possibly enjoy. I have 
had moments of happiness at Cootebill, and 
greater ones elsewhere; but were they all 
put together, they would not perhaps com¬ 
pensate for what at that moment I felt. It 
was the tearing off’ of the drapery of Fancy 
from the ground of human life; and the 
dropping of Time’s everlasting curtain on 
the scenes of my youth. 

On descending the hill, an accident hap- 



pened to one of our wheels; and it could 
not have happened in a better place, for it 
was just opposite the door of a smith. He 
was in bed, but we were not sparing of 
noise, and in no long time he blew up his 
furnace, and set us to rights. His charge 
was only three-pence, though a knave, on 
seeing my impatience, would have asked at 
least four times as much. 

I arrived in Monaghan a little after eight. 
The Londonderry mail, in which I had 
intended to take a seat, came in shortly after¬ 
wards, but so filled, both inside and out, that 
there was neither room for my trunk nor 
myself. A lady stepped out, followed by 
no less than five children ; and a gentleman 
told me that he had been obliged to carry 
two of them on his knees the whole way from 
Dublin; and that the poor woman, who was an 
officer’s wife, had carried the other three her¬ 
self It is the wish, I believe, of every parent 
to have children; but they are unpleasant com¬ 
panions to go travelling or campaigning with. 

As I was disappointed in the coach, I re¬ 
solved to deviate from the direct road to 
Strabane, and go round by Inniskillen. In 
Monaghan I had no inducement to stop, for 
I have no longer an acquaintance there. The 
honest apothecary, of whom heretofore I have 
made mention, is no more to bid me welcome, 
and is likewise dead of this terrible fever. 
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He was a jolly, and good humoured man, and 
with Prince Henry, I felt wonder that so 
much flesh could not keep in a little life. 
But but let me not be ludicrous; peace rcsl 
and abide with him. 

After breakfast [ walked forward on the 
Enniskillen road. I sauntered rather, for I 
was in no hurry, and the day soon became 
hot. Between twelve and one 1 reached 
the public-house where I am. It is a mere 
cottage, but so neatly white-washed and 
thatched, that I resolved to seek transient 
shelter from the burning sun. 

I was shewn into a room so dean and com¬ 
fortable, that every time I looked round on 
it, and out on the bright sun and cloudless 
sky, I felt less inclination to move. The 
snug little bed, too, invited me to repose, and 
at length I threw myself on it, and slept 
several hours, undisturbed by vision or dream. 

I then rose and dined, and my meal 
was quite a pastoral one. I had a bowl of 
rich cream, with bread and butter, and new 
laid eggs. Honey I sought, but in vain, but 
I was more lucky in rummaging an old shell 
for books. Beside the Bible, and almanack 
for this year of grace, I found an odd volume 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, 
and another of Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion. As I found I could have the 
room to myself, 1 now resolved to stay for 
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the night. I am little more than four miles 
from Monaghan, but business is not urgent, 
and I might go further and fare worse. 

My supper is at this instant preparing with 
all the bustle incident to such an occasion. 
A few minutes ago I stepped out to the little 
kitchen, and saw a couple of chickens put¬ 
ting on the spit. They are small ones, but 
I never was an admirer of great dishes, and 
just now I should prefer them, even to the 
garnished boar, were it as large as one of the 
eight wild ones seen roasting in Antony’s 
kitchen in Alexandria. If you have read 
Plutarch, you will understand this allusion, 
and if you have not, I envy you, for you have 
a great pleasure to come. 

The good landlady, who is a widow, and 
not a young one neither, is the Dame Leo¬ 
nardo of my frugal fare. “ My worthy lady,” 

I said to her, “ 1 like your house and yourself; 

I like your food, but I do not like your 
drink. Now don’t be afraid, but tell me 
honestly, have you got never a bottle of In- 
nishowen, in some snug corner which nobody 
knows of but yourself?” — “ In troth, and 
upon my conscience,” replied she, “ I have 
not, and I would na say that to a lie for all 
the cloth in Robin Thomson’s Green; nor 
liquor kind, but something more than a gal¬ 
lon of what I sent you, and I strange greatly 
it does not please you, for it is greatly praised 
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in these parts." — “ I cannot praise it,” said 
I, “ but since no better is to be had, I must 
be doing with it.” — “ Better may be had” 
said the good woman, with a low voice and 
sly wink. “ 1 think a gentleman like you 
would na harm a poor widow, and I am sure 
you are no gauger.” — “1 am not, I assure 
you,” I replied, “ as you may judge by this 
old black coat of mine ; a gauger would be 
better clad, and well mounted too.” 

“ Bravely 1 know it,” said she, turning 
round to her maid, “ for not one of them 
could speak half an hour together, without 
blaspheming, or some out-of-the-way discourse 
or other; and you see,” continued she in an 
under voice, “ he only tasted his whiskey 
because it was before dinner ; ougli! I warrant 
you they would na be so nice, but would 
take it before breakfast, and Roscrea and 
Innishowen, all the same to them. Weel, 
Sur, just go back to your book again, and I’ll 
send the lassie over the burn this blissed 
minute, and if a drap of the native is to be 
had for love or money, you shan’t want it.” 

Actually I see the fair Alalanta, with flow¬ 
ing tresses and zone unbraced, running across 
the fields, and from the rate she goes at, I 
may augur at least a speedy return. Bear 
she even back to me the quintessence of this 
northern nectar, I dare say I shall not' 
take too much j but should I, l have no long 

0 
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journey to take, for my bed is just at my 
elbow. 

My hostess is laying the cloth, and would 
be very communicative if she could, but I 
do not encourage her, for her stories relate 
to no one I ever saw or knew. In Cootehill 
it was different, and I passed hours with my 
old host in talking of woeful ages long ago 
betide. Hereafter you shall have my Recol¬ 
lections of Cootehill, and I shall here relate 
you a recent horrid occurrence there. My 
landlord related it with vehemence of action, 
which might have satisfied Quintilian him¬ 
self; but I am no orator, and shall relate it 
more coolly. 

A man of the name of Mayne, the acting 
agent to several estates, proceeded to eject 
from his lands another of the name of Simp¬ 
son, who lived a few miles from the town. 
This man, it is said, is, or at least had been, 
a Quaker; but the Quakers deny this, and 
assert that he never did belong to their com¬ 
munion. However that be, it must be a pe¬ 
culiar communion which never had a ruffian 
belonging to it. When I formerly resided in 
Cootehill, I knew this Simpson; and he then 
sustained au excellent character; but charac¬ 
ter, like every thing earthly, is subject to 
change; and, with embarrassed circumstances, 
he had, it seems, become a most litigious and 
turbulent man. He was greatly feared; for he 
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was known to be as resolute as his affairs were 
desperate: and though he owed several sums, 
no one, for a long time, was found hardy 
enough to endanger his life in the apprehen¬ 
sion of him. He had sworn, in the phrase off 
the country, to be the death off whomsoever 
should attempt to lay hands on him; and, 
though he had broken a hundred oaths off 
amendment, it was thought (so much more 
prone are we to tear evil than to hope good), 
that he would keep the present one. 

Unfortunately Mr. Mayne disregarded what 
he considered idle blusterings; and, accom¬ 
panied by the man to whom possession was to 
be given, and the coroner, who, from the ill¬ 
ness of the sheriff was to give it, rode to the 
fatal spot. As they expected, they found 
Simpson on the lands; and, what they did not 
expect, he submitted in the quietest manner 
to them. There was a politeness even in his 
manner, which for a long while had been un¬ 
usual to him; though along with it there was 
a stern kind off solemnity, that led them to 
dread mischief not to them, but to himself. 

They soothed him, therefore; and the co¬ 
roner, in particular, spoke kindly to him, and 
invited him to dinner for the following Sun¬ 
day. “ Don’t be cast down man,” said he, cor¬ 
dially shaking his hand; “ there is a cure for 
every thing, they say, but death; and I have 
something in view for you, which, if you only 
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do your own part, will make you as comfort¬ 
able as ever.” With a steady voice and un¬ 
ruffled countenance, the other replied, “ l 
shall dine with you on Sunday, if’ on Sunday 
morning you send me word that you wish it.” 
Saying this, the ruffian stept within the hall, 
and instantly returned to the door with a 
fowling-piece in his hand; and deliberately 
levelled it at Mr. Mayne, who at the moment, 
was leaning over his horse, with one foot only 
in the stirrup. “ Friend Tom,” said the 
wretch, with the most perfect coolness, “ thou 
hast brought the coroner hither for a pitiful 
job, and it were a shame if he had his journey 
for nothing.” IJe then fired and shot the un¬ 
fortunate man in the head, and with the same 
deliberation turned into the house, and shut 
the door after him. 

The wounded man was borne back to 
Cootehill, where he lingered a few days in 
the utmost agony both of body and mind. He 
was perrcctly sensible to the last; desirous 
beyond expression to live, yet well knowing 
that he must die. Sickness, and still more old 
age, is the down-hill path which conducts us 
gently to the quiet grave; but death in the 
midst of life, and its busy objects and pur¬ 
suits, is the huge Tarpeian rock, which kills 
us in imagination, before it kills us in very 
deed. 

The murderer has absconded, but it is 



thought he cannot escape. The whole country- 
are in pursuit of him j for as party is not con¬ 
cerned, popular feeling takes its natural 
course. With indignation.'however, still there 
is fear, and with greater reason than ever; 
for he who kills one man is likely to kill ano¬ 
ther, and, like Partridge, no person chooses to 
be that one himself. 

After all, it is probable that he will be 
easily taken, subdued by remorse and dread 
of punishment as he is. To the perpetration 
of atrocious crime, generally succeeds the 
most fearful weakness. I remember once 
following on the Thames a boat, in which 
was a wretched French sailor, charged with 
murder on the seas; and who, in passing- 
through London Bridge, was trembling to 
a degree that seemed almost convulsive. 
Wretched creature! he needed not to have 
had such a dread of the water, for a few 
weeks afterwards he was hanged. 
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LETTER XIII. 


TiuifiihiU. 

I slept sounder in my little rustic bed, than 
I have oftentimes done in perfumed cham¬ 
bers. As I intended walking a few miles be¬ 
fore breakfast, I rose early; but on opening 
the casement, I found it rained violently, and 
blew quite a storm. There is no occasion, 
with Ossian, to bid the winds of Ierne to rise; 
for one never travels far, that it does not rise 
of its own accord. 

I breakfasted where I was, and again be¬ 
took myself to Clarendon. This great states¬ 
man is an indifferent writer; but fate wrought 
for him $ subject which bears him up. The 
history of Charles is a melancholy history, 
and scarcely can it be so told, as not to be 
interesting. His mild and dignified conduct 
at his trial and execution would redeem his 
faults, had they been a hundred times greater 
than they were: and did we not know the 
madness of party, and contagion of example, 
we would wonder that so good a man should 
have had so sad an end. If is idle to talk of 
his having conspired against the liberties of 
1 
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his subjects. His predecessors had taken good 
care to leave them no liberties to be conspired 
against; and, in a particular manner, so com¬ 
pletely were they subdued by one, that, like 
eastern slaves, they licked the dust before the 
foot which trod on them. Henrv the Eighth, 
who was almost worshipped in life, and reve¬ 
renced in death, was not a mere despot, alter 
the fashion of Europe, but a downright Dey 
of Algiers, who governed by the whip and 
executioner; and indulged himself in every 
wantonness of brutality, and caprice of cruel¬ 
ty. One of his daughters is the name of all 
that is bloody in bigotry, and, with the heart 
of a king, the more fortunate one, had that of 
a tyrant too. 

We have read of a barbarous monarch of 
old, who, in the mere wantonness of power, 
pierced with an arrow the heart of his wretch¬ 
ed cup-bearer, while the wretched father 
stood applauding by; and we know not which 
to detest most, the ruthless tyrant, or the 
subdued slave. But how many degrees was he 
less a one, who, when his right hand was 
struck off) for having written an idle pamph¬ 
let, took off his hat with the other, and bade 
God save the tyrant by whose order it was 
done? Yet this worm was an Englishman, and 
the tyrant was the good queen Elizabeth, 
whom ignorance or misrepresentation extols 
i y 



tor her love of her people, and tender regard 
for their privileges and rights. 

That the constitution admits, and stands in 
need of amendment, few I believe, except 
those who are interested in its abuses, will 
now dispute; but let it be fairly and openly 
sought, in the encreased knowledge of the 
present day, not in the rude practices of bar¬ 
barous times, when the monarch was an im¬ 
becile pageant, or a despotic tyrant, and the 
people were turbulent savages, or prostrate 
slaves. If all that has been written and spoken 
about the precious inheritance of liberty we 
derive from our ancestors were brought to¬ 
gether, I do not say that it would be the 
largest, but it would certainly be one of the 
foolishest books in the world. But there is a 
cant in politics as well as in religion; and it 
is alike injurious to both. No cause can be¬ 
long sustained, except by truth. 

Towards noon it ceased raining, and I took 
leave of my kind hostess with great civility 01 : 
each side. If I ever came the way again, she 
assured me, I should have the room to my¬ 
self, even though she should turn out the 
Dacre to make way for me. This perhaps was 
the highest compliment she could have paid 
iuej for the Dacre, by which she meant Mr. 
Dacre Hamilton, is the agent of several large 
estates, and, by the shameful non-residence 
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of their owners, is the great potentate of the 
neighbourhood. However, I think it likely 1 
shall never have occasion to dispossess him.— 
In all probability, I go this way for the last 
time. 

It was evening when I reached Clones. It 
is a clean as well as neat little town, and has 
the look of comfort which industry rarely fails 
to give. I passed the church, which is a small 
and modern building. There are few old 
churches here compared to old men, for they 
arc almost all subsequent to the grand rebel¬ 
lion. In the first moments of the surprize of 
that horrible transaction, the wretched pro- 
testants, in most places, fled for shelter to the 
churches, either from confidence in their 
sanctity or their strength. Their strength 
availed little against fire or famine, and their 
sanctity was disregarded. It is likely even 
that the infuriated and bigoted multitude 
rather considered it a special interference of 
Providence, which, at one and the same time, 
put in their power the vile brood of their 
enemies, and the nests which had fostered 
them. 

Eighteen of these unfortunate persons were 
butchered in the church of Clones, and the 
church itself was burned. I wish not, though 
I am native here, to palliate the horrors of 
the Irish massacre, as not inaptly it is called. 
Human nature, as is remarked by a great 
i 3 
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historian, on no occasion appears so detesta¬ 
ble, and at the same time so absurd, as in those 
religious persecutions, which sink men below 
infernal spirits in wickedness, and below the 
beasts in folly. Still it should be remembered, 
that these barbarous persecutors, had for ages 
been barbarously used, and tremendous as 
were the evils they inflicted, they were almost 
the unavoidable re-action of’ those which had 
been inflicted on themselves. The spirits of 
uncivilised men are easily roused and difficultly 
appeased; their conquerors therefore should 
take heed, not wantonly to exasperate them ; 
subjection must follow uncontrollable power, 
but no power short of extermination can con¬ 
trol revenge. 

I had good accommodation at my inn. I 
might have had a flesh meat dinner had I 
chosen it, but in this land of flocks, and season 
of grass, I preferred a more pastoral one. I 
had cream and eggs as the day before, and 
this time I got the honey I desired. Where 
it agrees with the constitution, it is an admir¬ 
able sweet, and so highly nutritious, that the 
Centaur Chiron, we are told, fed Achilles with 
it to give him the force requisite for martial toil. 
In days not fabulous, figs were the principal 
food of the athletae, or public wrestlers, and 
these are only nourishing by the honey or 
sugar they contain. 

To say nothing of the barbarity of frequent 
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butchery, men for their own sakes should con- 
same less than they do of animal food. Long 
life is the first of wishes, and the immoderate 
use of flesh meat, as much perhaps as of ardent 
spirits, tends to the shortening of it. It is the 
torpedo too of our frames, and benumbs all 
our faculties both of mind and body; like 
Egyptian thieves, who strangle those they 
embrace. Scarcely is animal food, in con¬ 
siderable quantity, taken into the stomach, 
when it increases the action of tiie heart, and 
heat of the body ; if I may so speak, it with¬ 
draws the mind’s energy from the brain, to the 
loaded stomach and labouring breast, and 
thereby induces torpor in all the animal func¬ 
tions. Drowsiness is the rarely failing attend¬ 
ant on a full meal; and so little seems it the 
tendency of eating to beget pleasure, and so 
much to beget sleep, that the Greeks, who 
adorned all that they touched, prohibited 
flowers in their sacrifices to Ceres; and re¬ 
garded the poppy as alone sacred to her. 

The following morning I was preparing to 
continue my journey on foot, when I was pre¬ 
vailed on by a gentleman going the same road, 
to join him in a chaise. We had a very hand¬ 
some one, and a stout pair of horses, out of‘the 
reach of caricature. My companion was a 
merchant of Dundalk, and is abroad in quest 
of what is now very difficultly found, which is 
money. Miss O’Neill, if she is not a native, 
i 4 > 
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passed her early life in this town. Her father 
was the manager of some little party which 
played in a brewhouse or barn there; and a 
hundred times, the gentleman has seen her, 
when a little girl, running about barefooted 
and barelegged. As she grew up she became 
the heroine of this humble theatre, and played 
with great applause in tragedy, comedy, and 
farce. On one of those occasions, Mr. Talbot 
happened to be present, and was so struck 
with the promise of the young actress, that he 
carried her with him to Belfast; and I have 
reason to believe, that to his instructions he 
attributes much of her unparalleled success; 
but this is idle; genius like Miss O’Neill’s, 
must sooner or later have blazed forth, and 
required little other teacher than itself. She 
was afterwards brought to Dublin as a substi¬ 
tute for Miss Smith, and I know not that she 
was regarded as an equivalent one. The des¬ 
tiny of actresses is oftentimes as unaccount¬ 
able, as that of the personages whom they 
represent; and the difference of the welcome 
which these two ladies received from a London 
audience need not be told. 

That a young woman brought up as Miss 
O’Neill had been, should be a little intoxicat¬ 
ed, by a change sudden as the wildest shifting 
of the scene on which she moves, is not to be 
wondered at; but to her praise be it told, she 
remembers her evil days, and those who be- 



friended her in them; a shopkeeper to whom 
she and her father were indebted for various 
acts of kindness, fell lately into indigence. 
She sent for him to London, and having sup¬ 
ported him for some time in her own house, 
gave him money again to commence business. 
I trust, for her own sake, that she will long 
preserve tin’s compassionate heart; for should 
it ever be her misfortune to lose it, she will not 
be half the actress that she is. 

We passed through a little place called Ma¬ 
guire’s Bridge. This town, or village rather, 
has its name from the ancient, and in days past, 
illustrious family of Maguire. They were 
once the mighty chieftains of Fermanagh, but 
the stream of life has long passed over them. 
The present representative of the family, if 1 
am not misinformed, is a working man living 
in indigence, on the wide spreading lawns, 
which, but for the world’s ever turning wheel, 
would be his own. These lands are now in the 
possession of the Earl of Enniskillen, one 
of whose ancestors greatly distinguished him¬ 
self in our calamitous wars. 

The great Lord Maguire, as by some he is 
called, and doubtless by more is reckoned, 
was one of the planners of the grand rebellion, 
but is scarcely accountable for its horrors, as 
he was taken up a short while before its break¬ 
ing out; he was transmitted to London, and 
long kept in confinement; but was lucky 
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enough at length to escape, and notwithstand¬ 
ing diligent search was made after him, to 
remain nearly three months undiscovered; but 
in hanging, as has long been remarked, there 
is a fate, and it was his not to escape the execu¬ 
tioner ; and one day that he was looking out of 
his little window, he was recognized by a 
person who was passing by, and again appre¬ 
hended. 

Enniskillen is a large and well-built town, 
and by its situation, as well as the gallantry of 
its inhabitants, was enabled to make a success¬ 
ful stand against the army of King James. 
The present inhabitants exult not a little in 
this, and other gallant deeds of their ancestors, 
and regard the Revolution as an event in which 
they had no inconsiderable share ; inasmuch 
as the battle of the Boyne was in a great 
measure gained by a charge of tlie Enniskillen 
dragoons; this prepossession is not altogether 
without foundation. 

But the great ornament of Enniskillen, to 
my apprehension at least, is neither its loyalty 
nor courage, but the extensive and celebrated 
lake, at the head of which it stands ; I wish 
you could see it as it now spreads before me, 
with its green islands, numerous it is said as 
the days of the year, and verdant banks sloping 
in rich cultivation, and graceful planting, to 
the very water’s edge. But 1 shall say nothing 
more of its beauties, for they would require a 
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better eye than mine fully to perceive them, 
and a far abler pen to describe. 

I stopped but an instant in the town, and 
walked on to this place, which is a vicarage 
house, and inhabited by an old relation of my 
own. I had neither seen nor heard of him for 
many years, and I feared that amidst the wreck 
of my other friends, he too had perished; but 
happily I found him living and well, and 
almost as jovial as ever. He is an innocent, 
and I have no doubt a religious man, though 
he would not serve Mrs. Hannah More as the 
model of a clergyman, for he is not a Methodist 
either in manner, or in speech. He holds the 
whole sect indeed in utter contempt, and has 
no greater term of reproach for any one, than 
that he is a swadler. By the bye, lie is no!, 
over fond of Presbyterians, but he makes an 
exception in favour of me, on the flattering 
ground of my liberality. I tell him that the 
Church of England service is far more beauti¬ 
ful, than the extempore and unadorned prayers 
of my own church ; and believe me I only tell 
him what I think. 

The evening was dedicated to carousing, 
and my good old friend swallowed plentiful 
potations of cold rum punch, which, consider¬ 
ing the season, was a grateful and well-chosen 
beverage. For a while we drained the bowl 
in all due jollity; but the jollity of an old man 
is fleeting as his few remaining years, and as 
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disposition, more and more appeared. Had it 
been my object in this journey, like the king’s 
in the Persian Tales, to seek a truly happy man, 
I might at first have imagined that I had found 
him here; but I now know too much of human 
life, to trust lightly to appearances. In wine 
there is truth, and liquor opened wide tin 
sluices of my kind host’s eyes as well as heart; 
merriment gave way to thoughtfulness, and 
thoughtfulness to sorrow, which soon dissolv¬ 
ed itself in tears. In bitter anguish, he re¬ 
called to mind the friends who are for ever 
gone, of whom my own father was the dearest, 
and wept over the six fine sons by whom he 
was surrounded when I last saw him, and of 
whom only one now remains. I know not, 
nor did I venture to ask him, whether he 
mourns or rejoices over him. I would not 
sadden your view of life, but every where you 
perceive, it has few prizes compared to its 
blanks. “ Ulysses,” said Seneca, “ had only 
one rock to dread, but life has many.” 

Happily, however, my aged relation’s feel¬ 
ings, like my own, are not long lived, and l 
found him in the morning as cheerful as ever, 
and eager to have breakfast over, that we 
might visit the island of Devenish, which lies 
almost opposite his door. 

We crossed over a few fields and came to 
the water’s edge. A grey headed old man. 
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with beard venerable as Charon’s, and gar¬ 
ments as rusty too, drew forth from its shelter 
of sedges and rushes, a boat scarcely less old 
and crazy than himself; but we ran not the 
more danger of this; the day was beautiful; 
the heavens were without a cloud, and the 
water was smooth as the sky. 

We stepped ashore on the green and roman¬ 
tic island, and passed several hours in wander¬ 
ing over its small but hallowed bounds. In 
ancient days it was the abode of piety and 
religion, when devout monks counted their 
beads in holy meditation, and recluse anchor¬ 
ites retired from this vain and perishable world, 
to fit themselves for a better and everlasting 
one. They had a paradise where they were ; 
nor can a spot better adapted to inspire the 
peace and good will, which is the essence of 
religion, easily he found ; the very air breathes 
kindness, and is fragrant with innumerable 
flowers, which nature, in unchecked profusion, 
scatters around. Could I recall past times, 
and those for whose sake I most regret it, how 
gladly would I renounce the delusive world, 
to live for ever in this sweet sequestered 
isle. — Idle thought! 

“ Shall heaven for me extend the narrow span, 

Whose bounds were fixed before his race began ?’’ 

The monastery is in ruins, and is not the 
less interesting on that account. The flocks 



of the field graze therein, and the owl builds 
its nest in its ivyed walls. At no great dis¬ 
tance st mds one of those extraordinary round 
towers so numerous in Ireland, and which are 
conjectured to have served the purposes of 
religion, though for no reason that I know of, 
except that no other use can be found for 
them. They are built of hewn stone generally 
about a foot square, and with scarcely any 
mortar; yet they have stood for ages, and if 
there occurs no convulsion of nature, they 
will stand for ages to come. The one I have 
just been seeing is seventy-six feet in height, 
and something more than forty in circum¬ 
ference. The roof is in the form of a cone, 
and finished with a huge stone, of shape not 
unlike a bell. Near the top are four windows, 
not very agreeably decorated, for over each of 
them is a death’s head. To my companion I 
am indebted for this piece of- information, for 
the death’s heads were not visible to me. 
'There is no occasion, indeed, I should see 
them by day, for I see them often enough at 
tight. 

It was late in the evening when we re¬ 
turned, gratified though tired. But the gra¬ 
tification continued, while fatigue vanished 
before my friend’s hospitable and hearty cheer. 
We were long of parting, and this time I had 
■..he pleasure of seeing him' happy, and of 
leaving him so. 
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To day we visited the superb mansion of 
the Earl of Belmoro. When the gate shut 
in the noble owner from the world, one 
should have thought that care would never 
have followed him, did we not know that 
there is only one home where care does not 
follow us. His lordship is now travelling in 
Syria or Palestine, seeking the happiness 
which, in the language of old stories, he 
may travel to the well of the world’s end 
before he finds. 

We afterwards drove through two other 
noblemen’s demesnes, but I shall neither 
trouble your nor myself with a description of 
them. The lordly abode, the gay parterre 
and costly furniture, may be better seen else¬ 
where than in Ireland, and is not what I came 
to sec. It is the grandeur, and even gloom of 
nature, I seek after, the manners of the cot¬ 
tage, and the beauties of the fields. 

I would for this evening have obtained a 
truce from drinking, and with difficulty have 
obtained it until nine o’clock. My kind host 
loves his bottle, but he never loves it so well 
as when he has a friend to share it with him ; 
and to night we drain the bowl to drown 
sorrow for my departure, as the day I came 
we drained it to denote joy. It is the custom, 
but, in my mind, though I am native here 
and to the matter borne, it is one more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 
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LETTER XIV. 


ThoifikiV. 

w e sat late last night to dispel care for at# 
event which after all did not take place. It 
has been raining since earliest morning, nor, 
to tell you the truth, do I greatly regret a 
circumstance which detains me a day longer 
with an old friend, whom in all likelihood T 
shall never again behold. Besides, I have 
had abundant occupation in turning over a 
huge old volume of Irish histories, more re¬ 
markable, it must be owned, for zeal than 
liberality, for while the Protestants are every 
where represented as angels, the poor Catho¬ 
lics only want hoofs and horns to make them 
downright devils. However, in spite of par¬ 
tiality and uncouth phraseology, 1 read with 
interest a long account of the trial and exe¬ 
cution of the unfortunate lord whom I named 
in my last, and even in this brief abridgment 
you will possibly read it with interest too. As 
far as an abridgment will admit, I give it in 
the words of my author, for,, spite of his pre¬ 
judice, I find in the simplicity of his narration 
a charm. 
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The Lord Maguire was to be the first 
mover in the bloody tragedy, and was princi¬ 
pally intended for the surprisal of the castle 
of Dublin, and the securing or murdering of 
the lords justices and council. With this 
intent he came to Dublin, accompanied by 
several of his friends, but the plot being that 
night detected, he fled -'Vom his usual lodg¬ 
ings near the Castle, and hid himself at a 
tailor’s in the outskirts of the town, where 
he was shortly afterwards found, standing 
with his cloak wrapped round him, and his 
body nearly bent double, in an obscure corner 
of one of the lofts. He was immediately 
brought before the lords justices and council, 
to whom he confessed sufficient to warrant his 
committal to the Castle; and the narrator 
relates with great exultation, and as an extra¬ 
ordinary manifestation of Providence, that he 
was inclosed there on the twenty-third of 
October, which was the very day he expected 
to have been the master of it. 

In. the summer of the following year, he, 
with Hugh Oge M‘Mahon, an unfortunate 
chieftain of' the county of Monaghan, was sent 
to England and confined in the Tower, from 
which place they escaped, and after being at 
liberty nearly two months, were retaken in 
the manner I have already mentioned. 

MfMahon was tried and executed almost 
immediately afterwards; but Lord Maguire 
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made such a defence that his final trial did 
not take place till some time in the following 
year. He moved to be tried by his peers, as 
baron of Enniskillen in Ireland, but the judge 
declared that an Irish baron might be tried 
by a jury in England. This opinion was 
assented to by both houses of parliament, by 
whom an order was issued for his immediate 
trial. 

The whole of the first jury were challenged 
by him, and a second being at length im¬ 
panelled, they were required to declare on 
oath that they had no share in the purchase 
of the Irish rebels’ estates. A great variety 
of witnesses were examined, the particulars 
of whose evidence I regret I have not room 
to enter into, for I am sure you would have 
found them interesting. However there was 
little occasion for them, for the prisoner’s own 
confession before the lords justices was pro¬ 
duced against him, on which he was almost 
immediately found guilty, and, according to 
the cruel supererogation of our ancient law, 
condemned to be hanged, beheaded, and 
quartered. 

After his body was thus humanely disposed 
ofi his soul became the next object of con¬ 
cern, and the king’s counsel with great kind¬ 
ness, as my author says, demanded of hin, 
whether he would have any ministers to pre¬ 
pare him for his endj to which he replied. 
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'* I will have none of them, but 1 desire that 
some gentlemen of my own religion may have 
access to me, and some who are my fellow- 
prisoners in the Tower, to speak with me in 
the presence of the keeper.” The judge an¬ 
swered, “ that he must name somebody in 
particular,” and his lordship accordingly named 
a Mr. Walter Montague. After a moment’s 
pause the judge again said, “ you must pre¬ 
pare yourself to die on Saturday next.” 
“ Not on Saturday next, my lord,” exclaimed 
Maguire, “ I desire a fortnight’s time to pre¬ 
pare myself.” “That is too long a time,” 
replied the judge, “ and I cannot grant it, but 
you shall have a convenient time.” “ 1 desire 
you, my lord,” said the other, “ that I may 
have three days’ notice at least to prepare 
myself” “ You shall have three days’ warn¬ 
ing,” replied the judge. “ 1 desire further,” 
resumed the unfortunate man, “ that my 
execution may be altered, and that I may not 
be hanged and quartered.” “ That lies not in 
my power to grant,” said the judge, “ but 
here are some members of the House of 
Commons in court, and you had best address 
yourself to them, that they may acquaint the 
House with your desires.” 

Lord Maguire then casting his eyes round 
the court, with a raised voice said, “ 1 shall 
desire the gentlemen of the House of Com¬ 
mons, so many as are here present, to move 
K 2 



the House in ray behalf that I may have a 
fortnight’s time to prepare myself for death, 
and that the manner of my execution may be 
changed.” To which sir John Clotworthy* 
after whispering with the others, made an¬ 
swer ; “ my lord, I have been your school¬ 
fellow heretofore, and have found some inge¬ 
nuity in you; and I have seen letters of 
yours importing some remorse of conscience 
for this fact; and 1 shall therefore move the 
House, that you may have some m : rasters 
appointed to come to you, and likewise ac¬ 
quaint them with your other desires.” 

Then the prisoner; departing from the bar, 
Mr. Pryrine earnestly advised him to confer 
with some godly ministers for the good of his 
poor soul; but he answered as before, that he 
would have none at all, unless he might have 
those of his own religion; anil so, continues 
my narrator, he stubbornly departed through 
the ha'l towards the Tower; the people all 
crowding and running to behold his person. 

A day or two after his trial he petitioned 
the parliament, that they would be graciously 
pleased, in mercy to mitigate the rigour of 
his sentence, and turn it to that degree which 
roost befitted the denomination he had. But 
his petition was rejected by a great majority, 
and ten days after sentence was passed, he 
was drawn on a sledge to Tyburn, where. 
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being removed into a cart, he kneeled and 
prayed a short while. 

The sheriff' then addressed him, represent¬ 
ing the heinousness of his crimes, and the 
vast numbers that had been murdered by 
that conspiracy for which he was to suffer; 
and therefore exhorted him to express his 
sorrow for it. In answer, Lord Maguire, 
briefly replied, “ I desire Almighty God to 
forgive me my sins.” — “ Do you believe 
you did well,” asked the sheriff) “ in those 
wicked actions ?” — “I have but a short while 
to live,” replied Maguire, “ do not trouble 
me.” — “ It is but just, sir,” said the sheriff) 
“ I should trouble you now, that you may 
not be troubled for ever.” “ I beseech you, 
sir,” said Maguire, “ trouble me not; I am 
not disposed to give you any account, pray 
give me leave to pray.” — “ Who were the 
actors or plotters with you?” asked the perse¬ 
vering sheriff, “ or had you any commission 
or not ?” — “ For God’s sake,” replied the 
poor harrassed man, “ give me leave to de¬ 
part in peace.” 

He was further asked, “ If he had not 
some pardon or bull from the Pope for what he 
had done ?” — “1 saw none of it,” replied he, 
“ all that I knew I delivered in my examin¬ 
ations ; all that I said in my examinations is 
true; I beseech you let me depart in peace.” 
He then, without returning them further 
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answers to their questions, continued intently 
looking on a paper which he held in his hand, 
as he had done from his first coining. The 
sheriff} whose humanity my narrator greatly 
praises, now commanded his pockets to be 
searched ; but a crucifix and a few beads only 
were found in them. 

He then read a paper to the people, in 
which he asked fbregiveness, first of God, 
and next of the world; he declared that he 
forgave, from the bottom of his heart, all his 
enemies and persecutors; that he died a 
Roman Catholic, was heartily sorry for all 
his sins, and most confidently trusted to be 
saved by the passion, merits, and mercy of 
his dear Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Preparing himself for the executioner, he 
said, “ I beseech you, gentlemen, let me have 
a little time to say my prayers.” — “ You 
shall have time,” replied the sheriff, “ if you 
answer ingenuously to those questions we 
shall ask you. Whether do you account the 
shedding of Protestant blood to be a sin or 
not ? and, Whether do you desire pardon of 
God for that sin?” — “ Sir,” said Maguire, 
“ I do desire pardon of God for all my sins; 
I cannot resolve you in any tiling.” —- “ You 
can resolve me,” said the sheriff, “ what 
your conscience dictateth to you. Do you 
think it was a sin or not?” — “I cannot 
determine it,” replied Maguire almost impa- 
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tiently, “ pray give me a little time to pre¬ 
pare myself'.” 

Almost ail this time his eye was upon his 
papers, repeating, (muttering it is in the ori¬ 
ginal,) words from them to himself; where¬ 
upon the sheriff demanded them from him, 
and after a pause, he flung them indignantly 
down. The last question put to him was. 

Whether there was any agreement between 
his party and the Recusants in England ? To 
which he answered, “ I take it upon my death, 

I do not know that any man knew of it.” He 
was now desired to prepare himself for death, 
upon which, with a loud voice, he said, “ I 
do beseech all the Catholics that are here 
present to pray for me. 1 beseech God to 
have mercy on my soul,"* and almost in the 
instant of repeating these words he was exe¬ 
cuted. 

The papers that were taken from him con¬ 
sisted of two; one written in Latin from his 
confessor, a consolatory one, and a copy of 
prayers, as a direction for his devotion on his 
way to, and at the place of execution ; the 
other was a letter from some follower or 
humble friend, who intended to accompany 
him to Tyburn. It is as follows: — 

Most loving sir, 

My master’s coach shall wait on you infal¬ 
libly. That day your friend William shall go 
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close to the coach all the way upon a red 
horse, with a white hat, and in a grey jacket, 
and then you cannot choose, by the grace of 
God, but to know the coach. I send you 
this holy stone, by virtue whereof you may 
gain a plenary physic in saying any certain 
prayer. I beseech you, dear sir, be of 
good courage, for you shall not want any 
thing for that happy journey you are taking. 
Pray earnestly for your country, and for your 
dear sons, that God may prosper them. I do 
humbly intreat you likewise to pray for me, 
your own poor afflicted servant. 

Your poor Grey. 

Underneath were a few words in Irish, of 
which the English is — “ My thousand bless¬ 
ings unto you, son of my soul.” 
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LETTER XIV. 


Slrabaae. 


1 left my friend’s house as I had come, on 
loot. 1 might have visited him more to his 
mind, for the good people of Fermanagh are 
not a little proud, and are so accustomed to 
see their guests on horseback, that they re¬ 
gard a gentleman as a kind of Centaur, half 
man and half horse. 

I had walked about a mile, when I heard 
the rumbling of some vehicle behind me, and 
on looking round I saw a gentleman in a gig 
descending the hill. I walked brisker for¬ 
ward, for just then I was more disposed to 
meditate than talk, and conversation is indis- 
pensible here between those who have so close 
connexion as to travel the same road. But 
the charioteer was not thus easily to be got 
rid of; and the faster I walked, the faster he 
drove, and as I found I could not avoid him, 
I fairly stood still. 

He called me by my name as soon as he 
could conveniently be heard. The voice I 
thought I knew, but the figure and face were 
unknown. “ You do not, I perceive, recollect 
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me,” said he. “ You will excuse me,” said I, 
“but I really do not.” “I do not wonder 
that you do not,” resumed he, “ for I almost 
wish not to recollect myself but my name is 
B — and you may remember passing a couple 
of days at my house, a few years ago.” 

This instantly recalled him to my mind, 
though he was as much changed, as if not a 
few, but many years had passed over him. 
At that time he was a jolly, good-humoured 
looking young man, squeezed into a pair of 
buckskin breeches, and tight sky-blue coat. 
He is now as lank and lean as an anatomy, 
and wears a full suit of black, and a hat with 
a low crown, and most lugubrious dimension 
of brim. I had no difficulty in discovering 
the cause of this extraordinary metamorphose, 
nor did I need to be told that he was become 
a Methodist, and that he had all the zeal of a 
young proselyte; but his friendliness was un¬ 
abated, and he insisted with so much warmth, 
on my accompanying him home, that I con¬ 
sented. It was better than fourteen miles out 
of my way, but what signified a few miles in 
comparison to the society of so good a man? 
Besides, I like, in travelling, to stretch myself 
on the great ocean of time, to be borne back¬ 
wards and forwards as destiny directs; nor is 
it a bad rule in the world, more than on the 
road, for life is but the journey of a day. 

As we proceeded onwards, I witnessed an 
6 
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instance of my companion’s forbearance, which 
pleased me. Occasionally he wielded his whip, 
5>ut never used it, though the sluggish move¬ 
ments of the unwieldy animal, would, in the 
opinion of many, have warranted the exercise 
of it; when I had formerly known him, he 
spared neither whip nor spur, and the heaving 
chest and mangled sides of the poor horse 
which he rode, bore cruel testimony to his 
thoughtlessness. Would it not be good poeti¬ 
cal justice, think you, the transmigration of 
the unfeeling rider’s soul, into the body of his 
suffering beast? However, it is well when en¬ 
thusiasm supplies the place of compassion, 
and dread of future punishment teaches us 
present mercy. 

We passed a number of beautiful seats, but 
in vain I enquired of my companion to whom 
they belonged, for he knew or cared no more 
about them, than the horse which he drove; 
his head indeed was above the clouds, and he 
looked on green fields and shady groves, as 
objects which it was sinful to regard. We re¬ 
present to ourselves a beneficent Deity, yet 
serve him as though he were a most malevo¬ 
lent one. If pain and pleasure be in any mea¬ 
sure, as some suppose, the origin of our dif¬ 
ferent forms of worship, how far must our 
apprehension of the former transcend our 
sense of the latter. 

I was better able, or more disposed to 
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answer the questions which he asked me. I 
had told him that I was just come from 
London, and that great city has wherewithal 
to gratify every taste. He heard with pleasure 
of the numerous churches and chapels which 
are building, and the many more which are to 
be built; and he heard with more than plea¬ 
sure, of the ceaseless labours of the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, and the daily progress 
they are making in the conversion of the 
heathen. “ Hasten good Lord,” softly ejacu¬ 
lated he, “ the coming of that blessed time, 
when the nations shall be one and the same, 
and there shall be none to hurt or harm on all 
your holy mountain.” 

I do not wonder at the interest which he took 
in these societies’ unwearied, and I have 
no doubt, well-intended exertions; for on the 
only occasion that I was present at any of 
their meetings, I was affected to a degree that 
I am almost ashamed to acknowledge. How¬ 
ever, I believe it was not so much the fascina¬ 
tion of eloquence, as of the ladies’ faces, ra¬ 
diant as they seemed with benevolence, and 
the elevating reflection that they were con¬ 
tributing, not to a few miserable earthly wants, 
but to the eternal happiness of their fellow 
man. In the beautiful countenances of two 
young ladies who sat near me, I saw reflected 
as in a mirror, the pure emotions -of their 
souls; and I gazed on them, I fear longer than 
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politeness would warrant; but I could not 
help it, for their kindly hearts bathed with 
choicer than Olympian due the roses on their 
cheeks. 

We stopped at the little town of Fintona, us 
well to refresh our horse as ourselves; and 
leaving it at its oats, went to the church, where 
a number of people were assembled. We had 
a sermon, which was followed by a hymn and 
a prayer. The singing was so indifferent, that 
1 am almost inclined to be of a friend of 
mine’s opinion, that good voices, which are 
not plenty any where, are particularly rare in 
Ireland. 

Fintona is a thriving town, and has a market 
for coarse linen, which is well attended. Some 
years ago the curate was a Dr. Shelton, 
author of a work called Deism Revealed ; I 
have not read it, but it is said to be a book of 
considerable merit, and to have excited much 
interest at its first appearance. One day at 
table, the late Bishop of London is reported 
to have asked the Bishop of Clogher, if he 
knew who the author was. The other replied, 
“ that he did perfectly well, for that he was a 
curate in his diocese, and had been so upwards 
of twenty years.” “ More shame for you,” 
said the English Bishop indignantly, “you 
should not have allowed such a man to remain 
a curate for the quarter of the time.” It is 
possible the Irish Prelate thought the shame 
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of neglecting merit might easily be borne, he 
shared it with so many; at all events, I have 
never heard that the poor author was promot¬ 
ed ; making of books, is no more the best way 
of getting on in the church, than it is in life. 

Mr. Pockeridge, the contriver of the Har¬ 
monica, or musical glasses, was likewise an 
inhabitant of Fintona, or at least of its neigh¬ 
bourhood. This ingenious, though ill-fated 
man, perished miserably in a fire, which con¬ 
sumed the house he lived in ; but bis name will 
continue as long as there exists a taste for 
true harmony; for the instrument which he 
invented, produces sounds so far superior to 
eyery other, that without profanation it might 
be regarded, not as of earth, but of heaven. 

On our arrival at my friend’s house, I found 
ready a comfortable dinner; there was actually 
a feast, where I had almost prepared myself for 
a famine, not remembering that fasting is 
popish and idolatrous; to be sure the grace 
was of most unconscionable length, and as far 
as the worthy repeater of it was concerned, a 
dexterous thief might have carried off meat, 
dishes, and plates, so completely was the good 
man entranced in his subject, and so fast were 
his eyes closed. There was some good cur¬ 
rant wine at dinner, and the whiskey bottle, 
warm water and sugar, were set on the tabU 
immediately after the cloth was removed. 

All this was. for me, for my host neither 
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tasted spirits, wiue, nor ale; yet he did not 
press me the less on that account, l asted 
him why he did not take a little himselt’ 0 f 
what he so strongly recommended to n*» ? 

“ Because I long took too much,” replied he 
“and a little to punish myself I now take none 
at all.” “ But my good friend,” 1 said, “ your 
frame seems quite exhausted, and two or three 
glasses of wine would nourish you ; its an up¬ 
hill, as well as steep patli you are on, and the 
fainting heart stands in need of a cordial.” 
“The children of this world,” said he, com¬ 
placently smiling, “are wise in their genera¬ 
tion, and remember not that man does not 
live by bread nor wine, but by the word of 
God alone.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ since you will not drink 
with me, will you have the goodness to tell me 
how this extraordinary change has taken 
place ; for in reality, I scarce recognise you. 
The last time I sat with you at this very table, 
you chaunted Croppies lie Down, in a voice, 
that reasonably speaking, might have been 
heard at the top of that high hill yonder; and 
had it not been in your own house, would have 
quarrelled with me, because I would not drink 
confusion to Papists and Republicans, whom, 
little akin as they are to each other, you con¬ 
trived to couple together; by the same token 
you swore more oaths, than I think I have 
heard si flee. Excuse my plain dealing, and 



now arswer me, and at as much length as 
you ptease.” 

'Jlie good man did not, or would not per- 
cpve the tone of jocularity with which I was 
peaking. “ All this is true,” said he, “ and a 
hundred things more; I was a horse-racer, 
cock-fighter, and sabbath-breaker, as well as 
profane swearer, but it pleased my Redeemer, 
to pluck me like a fire-brand from the fire, 
which like the furnace seven times heated, I 
was preparing for myself. As I was one day 
returning from a hunt, the poor animal which 
I had driven - amercifully, fell down through 
sheer weakness, and broke my leg; it might 
as well have been my neck, and God have 
mercy on me, into what a place should I not 
have fallen ; yea lower than the grave, even 
into the Tophet I deserved.” 

“ May be not” said I, “ for Heaven is 
kinder to us than we are to ourselves; ‘ between 
the stirrup and the ground, I mercy sought, 

1 mercy found,’ was inscribed on he tomb of 
a greater sinner than you; but you broke 
your leg you say, l presume you were long 
confined to your bed, and talked with good 
people, and read good books?” “ I lay up¬ 
wards of five months,” resumed he, “ and 
should be thankful had I even lain till now, 
for it pleased God to make my bed for me in 
my illness, and to create a new spirit within 
me, which like the sun in the firmament, will 
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1 trust shine more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

“ I hope so, I said, and that you will never 
more return to those courses which you so 
properly reprobate; but a sour aspect is not 
essential to religion, and I should recommend 
to you, to proceed quietly on vour way, lest 
reformation become wearisome, and, like the 
stone of Sisyphus, roll back on itself. Vio¬ 
lent things seldom last; love me little and 
love me long,, is an advice in which there is 
much good sense.” 

We then walked about the fa m which was 
well cultivated, adorned with nidges and 
planted with young trees; we visited the 
garden likewise, which was gay v ith fruits 
and flowers, and at this time neither weed 
nor briar was to be seen. I hope my friend’s 
Methodism will avail him in another world, 
but however that be, it certainly has benefited 
him in this. 

The little room in which I lay, opened on 
the parlour where we had dined ; there was 
no occasion to close the flutters, for the 
window was filled with a largo geranium, 
which shed sweetness on my dreams; I had 
slept soundly for several hours, when I was 
awaked by the voices of people, as I thought 
conversing. I wondered who these wakeful 
persons could be, for on looking "at my watch, 
I found it wanted some minutes of four; I 
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gently opened the door therefore, and saw my 
host with his large Bible open before him, 
reading with as audible a tone of voice, and in 
as profound stillness of solitude, as the Mussul¬ 
man lady read the Alcoran, in the idolatrous, 
enchanted city of the Arabian Tales. It was 
the Book of Revelations which he was thus 
solemnly studying, and he had pen, ink, and 
paper by his side. I do not doubt but that in 
consequence of what I had been telling him, 
he was calculating the exact period of the 
Milennium, which many people imagine to be 
at hand, though, were we to judge by the 
.manners and morals of the age, it seems as 
remote as ever. The Book of Revelations is 
read by almost all enthusiasts with delight; 
for it gratifies that disposition to pry into 
futurity, so natural to man, and agreeably 
exercises the intellect, benumbed as perhaps 
it had been, by the sluggishness of folly, and 
sloth of vice. Still, the conclusions drawn 
from it have been productive of much harm; 
and the application of certain passages to the 
errors of Rome, have added further hatred, 
to what was too great before. Hatred at least 
to the full as much as love, is natural to 
man, and we indulge in it, if I may so speak, 
con amore, when at the same time we can 
gratify our own malevolent passions, aud do, 
as we regard it, acceptable service to God. 

I returned to my bed and slept till eight- 
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o’clock, and after breakfast my host drove me 
a few miles on my way. On parting, he took 
a kindly leave of me, and seriously exhorted 
me to put off the good work no longer, but to 
take heed to my salvation, while still it was 
time. “ Trust not,” said he squeezing my 
hand, “ to your heathen morality, your soft 
speaking, and swearing no oaths; they will 
only plunge you in the Slough of Despond as 
they did Christian before. The world indeed, 
to continue the allegory, is a very slough of 
despond, and while it daily becomes more 
miry, man’s confidence in Evangelist unfortu¬ 
nately becomes less.” 

I had not walked far, when a shower forced 
me to take shelter in a little cabin. A woman 
was sitting busily occupied at her wheel; 
another was in her bed, which, as is customary 
here, was a little boarded place at the side of 
the fire. The fire of an Irish cottage, like the 
sacred fire of the Persians, rarely goes out by 
night or by day; and possibly this may be the 
remains of the same superstition; for in days 
of yore the Irish were among the foremost 
worshippers of fire ; nor is it strange that they 
should, for the Greeks reverenced the inventor 
of agriculture as a deity, and in this chill 
land and damp climate, the discovexy of fire 
was a greater blessing than that of corn. When 
the coals blazed cheerful on the rude hearth, 
the dripping savages who crouched round it, 
l ‘2 
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would reverence the kindly heat of the 
flaming faggot, beyond that of even the sun, 
which mists and exhalations hid so often from 
their view, and whose faint and feeble beams 
seldom passed to them, except through watery 
clouds. 

The poor woman gasped for breath, and 
smoked as she lay. Asthma is a disease to 
which the lower classes in this country are 
particularly liable, as well from the dampness 
of the climate, as the vegetable nature of 
their food: by this latter the stomach is weak¬ 
ened, and the lungs become affected, from the 
sympathy which all the great organs have for 
each other. In times past, I have often in¬ 
dulged in reveries on the wholesomeness as 
well as humanity of abstinence from animal 
food; but woeful experience has destroyed 
the delusion, and painfully convinces me, that 
the blood of animals is as necessary to the 
health, as it is grateful to the taste of man. 
When nature gave us the teeth of tygers, she 
intended us to make use of them ; she formed 
us to sever the flesh of animals, to seek in 
them our food, and alas, to serve them for 
food in return. It is a horrible thought, but 
such is the hard condition of our birth. Could 
we choose, it would be a different one; but we 
cannot choose: in the language of an Eastern 
writer, “ we are no more than "chessmen, who 
are moved by the will of the player.” 
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One of the most interesting medical books 
1 am acquainted with, is a treatise on the 
asthma, by Sir John Floycr, written after lie 
was fourscore years of age. Sir John was a 
great physician, but be could not cure him¬ 
self ; for, from the earliest period to the time 
that he wrote, lie was afflicted with the di¬ 
sease. His preventative and palliative reme¬ 
dies are almost equally beyond the reach of an 
Irish peasant; the former consisted in the 
most minute attention to diet and dress, amt 
when, in spite of these precautions, the tit 
had actually come on, he took strong coffee, 
at short intervals, until its violence subsided. 

I promised to send the poor creature in bed 
something to smoke, as she did her tobacco, 
which would, I thought, give her more relief. 
It is the stramonium which 1 mean to send 
tier, and which, formerly prescribed in cases 
of melancholy and madness, is now recom¬ 
mended in asthma. It is one of those vegeta¬ 
ble poisons with which nature spreads the 
fields, but which man has converted to his 
good: like all other narcotic substances, it 
diminishes the sensibility of the frame, and 
induces that cessation of sense and motion, in 
which sleep consists. 

The poor sufferer was full of blessings and 
thanksgivings; blessings on the kindly shower 
which had driven me to her door for shelter, 
l 3 
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and thanksgiving to the gracious Providence 
which had sent the shower for her good. 
Happy instinct of our nature, which converts 
thus the straw bed of sickness into a couch of 
kindliest down ; and, in suffering and sorrow, 
rocks us to slumber with the soothing thought, 
that angels guard our pillow, and that there 
is a special Providence which watches over 
us. 

I am led to this reflection, not more by the 
circumstance I have related, than by a pas¬ 
sage which awhile ago I read in the “ Studies 
of Nature, by St. Pierre,” and which, a little 
to relieve the wearisomeness of narration, I 
shallt ranscribe. “About a hundred years ago, 
a philosopher of his nation, and several others 
of his countrymen, were wrecked on a desert 
island, in the Eastern seas. When they were 
on the very point of perishing, the sea threw 
upon the shore a number of cocoa nuts, in a 
state of germination, as if it had been the in¬ 
tention of Providence not only to relieve their 
present, but to supply their future wants; 
and to induce them, by this seasonable pre¬ 
sent, to remain and cultivate the island. But 
a blessing from heaven, so distinctly marked, 
had not the power of detaining them there: 
an inconsiderate desire of procuring women, 
led them to abandon it, and plunged them 
into a series of calamities, which few of them 
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survived. For my part,” concludes the amiable 
relater, “ I entertain no doubt, that had they 
reposed that confidence in Providence which 
they had reason to do, its care would have 
conveyed them wives, as before it had sent 
them cocoa nuts.” One would almost be tempt¬ 
ed to believe, that this ingenious Frenchman 
had written the first part seriously, and that 
some of the numerous wags in which his 
country abounds, had added the latter, to 
ridicule a story which, if it be true, is cer¬ 
tainly an extraordinary one. 

Scarcely had I time to draw breath in 
Omagh, when 1 heard the sound of the mail- 
coach. I had intended walking, at. least as far 
as Newtown Stewart; but, in such weather, the 
opportunity was too inviting to be missed, 
and I took a seat to Strabane. There were 
three other passengers; one was lying asleep 
in a corner, another was reading; but the 
third, who I believe is a Scotch officer, was 
broad awake, and disposed for conversation. 
He told me that lie was a relation of Sir 
Murray Maxwell’s, and, since my arrival in 
Ireland, lie is the only person who has ex¬ 
pressed the least sympathy for that unfortu¬ 
nate knight; so completely turned is the tide 
of opinion, and so strongly is it running 
against administration, even among those who 
were lately the loudest in their professions of 
attachment. But these professions were not to 
i. 4 



be taken literally; and dislike to government 
is the unavoidable consequence of' taxation in 
the extreme. When want comes in at the 
door, loyalty, like love, goes out at the 
window. 

We entered Newtown Stewart by a new 
road which runs along the water side. One 
consequence ol' this needless change is, that 
the beautiful view from the hill which over¬ 
hangs the town, is lost to the traveller. But 
it has another and greater evil; the mountain 
road furnished, even in winter, a pleasant and 
firm walk to loot passengers, who are here by 
far the most numerous class of travellers. It 
is now neglected, and they must wade their 
way as they best can through the mire of the 
low and swampy road. In a spot between 
Omagh and Ballygawly, as many thousand 
cart loads of stones and sand have been 
thrown, as there were of good instructions 
into the Slough of Oespond ; and with pretty 
nearly the same efleet, for it is a slough still, 
and will he, when they have done all they 
can. 

My fellow-passengers stopped for dinner at 
Newtown Stewart, and I slowly sauntered on. 
I had walked about a mile when the coach 
overtook me, and we drove rapidly along. I 
was now in scenes of acquaintance, but I had 
scarcely time to look on them; the hills and 
dales of my youthful days flew as rapidly past 



vne, as the days themselves seem now to have 
clone. 

We arrived in Strabane at the usual hour, 
and I again beheld the place of my birth. 1 
beheld too the aged parent to whom J owe 
that birth. I beheld her with pleasure; but h 
was pleasure in which there was pain: the. 
bowed down head wan stooped still lower; the 
dim eye was dimmed further; and the weak¬ 
ened limbs trembled more. It. has been my 
lot, whether good or bad, to be a wanderer; 
amidst the scenes ot her youth, she has grown 
old; ne\er has she changed, nor perhaps 
wished to change her place. Hut the moun¬ 
tains which bounded her narrow horrizon 
could not shut her out from care. It has 
followed her over them, and made her die a 
hundred times in the loss of those she loved. 
Could we enter the heart, and read its secret 
thoughts, she dies perhaps further, as every 
green tree, and field, and bush, reminds her 
of the years that are down. The daisied bank 
opposite her garden is the same on which, in 
happy infancy, she gathered wild flowers; 
and the setting sun which sheds lustre on her 
windows, lighted up in this very room her 
opening years and blooming hopes. To cheer¬ 
less age, the earth no longer pours forth 
flowers; and neither rising nor setting sun 
can warm with joy the languid heart, on 
which is the chill of more than threescore 
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and fourteen years. “ The days of our years,” 
saith Moses, “ are threescore and ten ; and if 
by reason of strength they are fourscore, yet 
is their strength labour and sorrow, for it is 
soon cut off and we flee away.” 



LETTER XV. 


Slrnbane. 

I have now been better than a week in Stra- 
bane, and it is time therefore that I should 
write. Yet little have I to tell, except that I 
have seen a few old acquaintances, visited my 
old walks, and that I have found every thing 
changed, and changed for the worse. Since I 
was last here, this town and neighbourhood 
have been visited by two almost of the heaviest 
calamities which can befal human beings. 
Fever and famine have been let loose, and it 
is hard to say which has destroyed the most. 

It would be too much to assert that the 
latter caused the former ; but it undoubtedly 
was the cause of its wide diffusion. Hords of 
wandering beggars, impelled by the cravings 
of hunger, carried the distemper from door to 
door; and, from their wretched habiliments, 
wafted contagion far and wide. Almost the 
entire mountain population, literally speaking, 
took up their beds and walked; and, with, 
their diseased blankets wrapped round them, 
sought, in the low lands, the succour which 
charity could not give, but at the hazard of life. 



Irish usages have always opened a ready 
way to the beggar. The most holy men, says 
one of their laws, were remarkable for hospi¬ 
tality; and the Gospel commands us to receive 
the sojourner, to entertain him, and to re¬ 
lieve his wants. Even in ordinary times, the 
poor claim charity as a matter less of favor 
than of right; and approach the rich man’s 
door, almost with the freedom of an inmate; 
but they now, in frightful numbers, besieged 
every house, and forced their way into kit¬ 
chens, parlours, and even rooms the most 
remote. 

Those who condemn the English system of 
poor laws, would have here found reason to 
change their opinion; and have beheld the 
evils inseparable from leaving our fellow men 
to seek in infirmity and old age that bread, 
which, were society constructed as it ought 
to be, should be wanting to none. The imme¬ 
diate evil was the rapid propagation of the 
fever, which, almost at the same instant, 
shewed itself in the town and country, the 
hill and valley, — the lord’s castle,— the 
tradesman’s house, — and the poor man’s 
cabin. I do not understand, however, that its 
malignity was much greater than on former 
occasions; though its diffusion so out-baffled 
all calculation, and could only be paralleled 
in those barbarous times, when battle and 
murder spread havoc over the land, and pes- 



tilence gathered the gleanings of those whom 
they had spared. 

It has been remarked, that a greater num¬ 
ber of youths than men, and of men than old 
men, were attacked with the disorder. It is 
perhaps but just, in nature, as she diminishes 
our capability of pleasure, to diminish like¬ 
wise our susceptibility of disease; but what 
does not seem so just, more women were 
affected than men. To make amends, a much 
smaller number of them died. Your sex are 
dexterous at eluding disorder, by yielding to 
it; as the storm which rages harmless over the 
bending willow, uproots the sturdy oak. 

Another remarkable feature of 1 he disease 
was, that the mortality was much greater in 
the higher than lower classes; and not only 
was the termination more generally fatal, but 
it took place at a much earlier period. “ There 
is a sore evil,” saith Solomon, “ which I have 
seen under the sun, namely', riches kept for 
the owners thereof to their hurt.” Intempe¬ 
rance in eating and drinking begets diseases, 
multiplied as the hydra’s heads, and aggra¬ 
vates those which it does not beget. I do not 
vaunt of the sobriety of my poorer country¬ 
men; but such, for some time before, bad 
been their condition, that they could not. ob¬ 
tain the whiskey which they loved. 

Besides this compulsatory abstinence, other 
reasons may be assigned for the more frequent 
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recovery of the poor. Some of them you may 
think not very becoming in me, but I shall 
give them nevertheless; for, as some wise 
man of old said, “ I pursue truth, and must 
follow where she leads.” The poor man sel¬ 
dom took any medicine, and still seklomer 
had a doctor ; except the nature to which he 
owed his existence be reckoned such, and by 
whose assistance lie was enabled, when the 
disorder had spent its violence, to throw it off 
by some salutary discharge. I have heard 
several instances of people of this description, 
passing sixteen or eighteen days in a kind of 
pleasing stupor, and all at once awakening 
with an inclination for food, and a perfect 
recollection of their situation. 

But the abundance of the rich would not 
allow him to sleep. He had two or three phy¬ 
sicians, and sometimes more; he was harrassed 
by frequent questions, and tormented by va¬ 
rious medicines and applications. Nature was 
interfered with in her operations, and, unac¬ 
quainted, as in nine cases out of ten we are, 
with her intentions, they were very likely, in 
nearly the same proportion, counteracted. 
Because perspiration sometimes accompanies 
the crisis of a fever, solutions of a strong an. 
timonial preparation were given, which alike 
nauseated the stomach, and racked the frame. 
Perspiration did indeed follow, but it was 
oftener than otherwise the dew of death j for 



as was well remarked by the most ancient ot‘ 
physicians, perspiration occurring in a fever 
is bad, because it protracts the disease, and 
denotes debility. 

Nor were the vigilant doctors satisfied with 
harrassing their poor patient’s stomach, but 
they scarcely or never failed to clap a large 
blister to his back or breast, which added to 
his irritation, and dissipated, if I may so speak, 
the cloud of heaviness in which nature, kind¬ 
er to him than they were, would have shel¬ 
tered him as it were from himself. This blis¬ 
tering is abominable, but it is indispcnsible in 
almost every disease here; and woe be to the 
worthless physician who allows his patient to 
slip through his fingers into another world, 
without imprinting on his back this mark of 
having passed through his hands. The more 
the practice is unsuccessful, the more it is 
persisted in, as Sangrado bled and drenched 
with warm water, the faster his patients died. 
Has he been blistered? is the first question 
asked by each officious intermedler; and 
should the reply, which rarely occurs, be 
that be has not, hands and eyes are raised in 
astonishment, that any one should be allowed 
to die, while there was a Spanish fly left re¬ 
maining to save him. 

But beside the physical disadvantages of 
their condition, the rich have to encounter 
still more formidable moral ones. The poor 



man lives only in the present, and, occupied 
with his daily wants, suffers little from evils 
that are imaginary or remote. He has scarcely 
any apprehension of the fever, for scarcely 
has he leisure to think of it, and without 
scruple he goes in its way. My barber tells 
me that he shaved without fear, both the 
living and the dead ; he merely took a pinch 
of snuff before entering the room, and drank 
a glass of whiskey if it was offered to him. 
Tobacco, in every form, has been frequently 
mentioned as a means of guarding against 
contagion ; and it is possible, by diminishing 
sensibility, it renders us less liable to its 
operation, but it is in no measure an antidote, 
as some foolishly suppose. 

But when at length the poor man is over¬ 
taken with the disorder, be sinks quietly on 
his bed, not greatly concerned that he has 
so long a respite from the labour, which he 
regards as the heaviest of evils ; and witli 
scarce a fearful emotion awaits the event. 
How different are the mind’s workings in the 
more cultivated man ! He is assailed by dis¬ 
ease on disease, for the worst of diseases is 
the fear of death. He weighs circumstances, 
and calculates probabilities; he dives into the 
future, and throws his thoughts backward to the 
past, and if he happens to be of a desponding 
disposition, he is almost certain not to recover. 
Despair of recovery almost excludes l'ecovery} 



the instance of my worthy friend near (,'oote- 
hiil is not a solitary one, lor I know many of 
a similar kind. So many, that L almost regard 
the dread of death we so frequently witness, 
as less a natural than an .utilicial leeling; or 
at all events so dependent on comfort of con¬ 
dition, as in a great measure to counter¬ 
balance the discomlurts of poverty, and to 
be only one of those means, by which Na¬ 
ture, who, amidst all her caprices, loves 
equality, holds in nearly equal balance the 
fortunes of men. 

In consequence, I do not doubt, of a more 
judicious treatment, the mortalit y was not so 
great in this town as elsewhere j yet still a 
number of the respectable inhabitants died. 
Almost a stranger as I am in my native land, 
I can scarcely be said to have known any 
of them except one; but him I did well know, 
and have passed many social hours in his 
company, at the house of a common friend, 
who too is lost to me, though not by death. 
For some time before his fatal illness, this 
deserving young man had been particularly 
dispirited, in consequence of a vexatious busi¬ 
ness, in which the hatred of an enemy had 
involved him; and from the first moment, he 
said he knew he should die. He died on an 
early day of the disorder, and left a sister and 
aged mother to bewail his loss. He was a 
a most excellent brother and son; a character 
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'which I rejoice to say is not an uncommon 
one in Ireland. 

Another instance of the melancholy influ¬ 
ence of the desponding passions occurred in 
the case of a young lawyer, who resided a few 
miles from the town. A short time before he 
was attacked by the fever, an action had been 
brought against him for a breach of promise 
of marriage, and damages were given to the 
amount of some hundred pounds. He was 
not rich, but it is probable that it was not so 
much the loss of money, as the mortification 
of defeat, which preyed on his mind. How¬ 
ever that be, he raved incessantly of the 
verdict; he mimicked the taking of notes, 
examined and cross-examined witnesses, ad¬ 
dressed the judge and jury, and wrought 
himself so powerfully by these illusions of the 
imagination, that he could only be retained in 
bed by the Ibrce of several men. 

The treatment of fever, were it as it ought 
to be, is as simple as the art of man has ren¬ 
dered it complex. From the very onset 
Nature deprives us of all appetite, and imparts 
to us a desire for cold water and cool air; and 
we should therefore be freely indulged in 
both. Medicine may be dispensed with, but 
coolness, beyond even cleanliness, is indispen- 
sible; and I once saw the most sensible bene¬ 
fit derived from the simple circumstance of 
changing the pillow. Every two or tliree 
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hours it was tossed out of the window, and 
allowed to remain in the open air until it was 
wanted again. The patient took no other 
medicines tiian small and repeated doses of 
Epsom salts ; and towards the decline of the 
disorder, a little wine and water. Of all sti¬ 
mulants in fever, wine is the most eligible, foi¬ 
st has the advantage of being alike grateful 
to the palate and stomach; but still it should 
be administered with great caution, for the 
destructive practice of giving it. in large quan¬ 
tities, which prevailed some years ago, caused, 
I am persuaded, the loss of many hundreds 
of valuable lives. 1 remember with horror, a 
physician once boasting that, by sheer dint of 
brandy, he had kept a patient living two days 
longer than he should otherwise have done, 
and that but for his own obstinacy, he would 
have been saved altogether ; for it seems, a 
few hours before death, the poor man had put 
aside the empoisoned cup, as in all probability 
it was, and indignantly exclaimed, “ What, 
Doctor, would you send me drunk into the 
presence of my God.” 

The author of this brutal practice was a 
drunken Scotch madman, who having sa¬ 
gaciously discovered that sickness merely 
consisted in weakness, or over strength, 
reduced medicine to the simple business of 
bleeding down the strong, and intoxicat¬ 
ing up the weak; as the fencing-master 
m 2 



iu one of Moliere’s plays tells his pupil, 
that the whole secret of fencing consists in 
giving as many thrusts as he can, and not 
getting any. 

By the method of treatment, or rather by 
the deference to the dictates of nature I have 
mentioned, torty-nine out of fifty persons of 
sound constitutions, will pass in safety through 
a fever, and have a favourable crisis about the 
fourteenth day. This crisis not unfrequently 
is accompanied with a mild perspiration, and 
sometimes by a bleeding from the nose, and 
even cars; and it is curious to remark, that 
it is often preceded by a state of stupor re¬ 
sembling death, as if nature must die within 
ns, to be quickened anew into life. 

Some years ago a young medical gentleman 
in London lay in this death-like trance, and 
his nurse took the opportunity of laying her 
hands on such matters as were within her 
reach. In a particular manner a pair of gold 
sleeve-buttons, which he wore, tempted her 
avarice, and without giving herself the trouble 
of undoing them, she tore them away from 
the shirt. “ Curse you,” said the unfeeling 
wretch, “ I have had trouble enough with 
you these thirteen long nights, but it is nearly 
over now.” She was wrong, for it was only 
beginning. The young |man, though unable 
to speak or even to move, was perfectly awajre 
of what she had said and done. He recovered, 
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anil took care to give her such a character as 
1 1 rove her from a profession to which she was 
a disgrace, and which, in a city like London, 
is so important a one. 

It is another remarkable circumstance in 
fever, that there is something in its nature 
which inclines it to he of a certain duration j 
and that its termination, whether in life or 
death, happens at ceitain periods, rather than 
at others. These periods are called the critical 
days, carefully marked by IIippocrat.cs and 
other ancient physicians, and also by many 
modern ones. They are the seventh, ninth, 
eleventh, fourteenth, anil seventeenth days j 
but a great physician has remarked, that in 
this climate lever rarely terminates before tire 
eleventh, and when it does, it is almost always 
fatally. 

Death’.-, prognostics are less equivocal than 
those of life, and strike the most careless 
observer. There is extreme weakness of the 
pulse and coldness of the extremities; great 
irregularity of the voluntary motions depend¬ 
ing on their debility, and great weakness of 
the intellectual operations. But the awful and 
almost certain precursor of dissolution, is the 
entire alteration of countenance and feature j 
the eye is sunken, the nose pointed, the 
cheeks colourless, and the whole visage 
lengthened. The frame is all working, anil 
the feeble emaciated fingers are busied in 
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gathering from the bed clothes imaginary 
flowers, and scattering them in fanciful pro¬ 
fusion around. 

I never knew an instance of a man recover 
who had those appearances, but I know a 
woman, a near relation of my own, who is 
living and had them all. She had, besides, 
faint convulsions, and so near seemed her 
departure, that her relations retired from the 
room until all should be over. Lamentation 
for her death was perhaps the cause of her 
life; the room was left almost empty, the 
windows were thrown open, and the fire, hap¬ 
pily in the confusion of distress unattended 
to, died away. That very night she had a 
few hours of uninterrupted sleep, and her 
recovery from thence forward, though slowly, 
proceeded surely. 

It is pleasing, amidst the disfigurements, 
and they are many, of nature, to observe 
traces of moral beauty, as we behold violets 
lurking beneath briars and thorns. It is 
woman who suckles and tends us in infancy. 
It is she also who tends us in sickness and 
suffering; and when sickness and suffering, 
as well as joy and sorrow, are for ever over, 
it is she who dresses us for the coffin, as 
before she had dressed us at birth. It is fit¬ 
ting that the diseases should be less fatal to 
her, to which so much more than man she is 
exposed; that her feet should be seared 
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against the burning ploughshares, over which, 
in the virtue of her nature, she walks un¬ 
daunted, and that she should come from the 
fiery furnace purified, and not consumed. 
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LETTER XVI. 


StraimHC 

1 should never advise him who quits in early 
life the place of his birth, to come back in ma¬ 
tured age in expectation of enjoyment; if lie 
does, and has but ordinary sensibility, he will 
be disappointed. If such a hope has been 
his solace in a strange land, I pity him, tor it 
will fail him the moment his heel touches his 
native earth. The scenes of his youth he 
may return to, but his youthful joys, like his 
youthful years, will return no more; like 
luminous vapours which mislead the benighted 
traveller, they shine on him from afar, only 
lo plunge him as he approaches in darker 
gloom. 

At least it is so with me; these high hills 
which recall to my remembrance my reced¬ 
ing years in morning’s brightness, throw 
evening’s lengthening shadows on my coming 
ones, and not these high hills only, but every 
green field and low bush, and wide street and 
narrow lane, and lone house, revives some 
recollection, and haunts me with the ghost 
ot former days. If I walk upwards, 1 pass 



the ancient meeting-house where I was early 
taught to look to heaven as a habitation, anil 
to regard as nothing this vain and transitory 
world; if I go downwards 1 see the green 
lane, where still stands the deserted school¬ 
room, to which, with shining morning face, 
I trudged not unwillingly to school; and it' I 
stand still, I have full in view the market- 
house, where 1 played a thousand times with 
companions, not one of whom remains. 

A lew are gone to America, but by far the 
greater number are dead. Many by ship, 
wreck and battle, many more by sickness, and 
some no doubt by sorrow; a disease which, 
though inserted in no bill of mortality, kills 
more than we are aware. I walk therefore 
nearly as much alone as 1 should in the wilds 
of America, and somewhat I have of their 
solitariness too. Commerce, as well as riches, 
seems to have taken its (light; and in these 
very streets, where not many years back was 
all the bustle of business, I wander up and 
down almost as undisturbed as in the 
fields. 

But the most fruitful ground for meditation 
is the Square, as it is called, though for no 
reason on earth that I know of, as it sets all 
form at defiance. This Square was inhabited 
once by a numerous gentry, social, hospitable 
and gay; but these have almost all passed 
away, and the houses, where so ott was heard 
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the sounds of merriment and laughter, are 
fallen in ruins or mouldering in decay. Bear 
with me, 1 pray you, while I linger a few 
moments among them. I do not live here in 
the present, but in the future and the past; 
and like some moody genii of an Arabian 
tale, I avoid as much as I can the abodes of 
men, and haunt church-yards, deserted places, 
and lone walls. I was born here, the bones 
of my fathers here moulder, and when time 
to me shall be no longer, my bones I trust 
shall here moulder with theirs; bear with me 
therefore again I pray. 

The longest thing that I recollect was the 
venerable old rector, who resided in one of 
those ruined houses, and, as if it were only 
yesterday, I see him now before me, as with 
large grizzle wig, and gold-headed cane to 
prop his tottering steps, he walked to his little 
rural church. Often and often have I fol¬ 
lowed him, and hearkened in reverence greater 
than I have hearkened since, to preachers of 
greater name. Nor did I listen to his old 
clerk with much less delight; his contortions 
of countenance was a subject of merriment 
to many, but it was none to me, for my whole 
soul was in his song. His brother was the 
sexton, and such is the force of custom, that 
he dug the poor creature’s grave, and possibly 
whistled over it, with the same unconcern 
that he had dug and whistled over so many 
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before. When I was here last the sexton hiiii- 
selt' underwent the common lot, and such is 
the insensibility of mankind, that many jokes 
were passed on that fruitful subject of village 
merriment, the digging of the grave-digger’s 
grave. 

The church-yard is romantically situated 
beneath a green hill, and so soothing is the 
scene, that there are times when it is not un¬ 
pleasing to me to look down on the quiet 
dead, in their grass-grown habitations, and 
when I could almost be contented to lay me 
down and be one of them. An indecent 
custom, however, prevails, of putting clothes 
to dry on the gate and walls, which it is ex¬ 
traordinary should be allowed, or indeed 
desired, for the hill above, with its sparkling 
brook, seems Nature’s own bleach-green. 

The walk leading up to the church is pret¬ 
tily planted with laburnums and other trees 
and shrubs. Some years ago it was widened 
and extended back to the wall, and this alter¬ 
ation was attended with circumstances almost 
sickening to relate. The tombs were opened, 
and the hillocks of green earth were cleared 
away; the coffins were uprooted, and poor 
decaying mortality was borne from the spot, 
where it had counted to rest for ever, to find 
in remote corners its eternal bed. No pur¬ 
pose of ornament or improvement could com¬ 
pensate for this outrage on the natural feelings 



of man. It is the instinctive hope of his heart, 
and is one of his props under the load of life, 
that his body, which when his soul is joined 
to it knows so little quiet, should find in the 
grave everlasting rest. Besides, the adorn¬ 
ment of a cluirch-yard seems of very doubtful 
propriety, for no matter how we feel in mo¬ 
ments of enthusiasm or despondence; death 
in our ordinary state is so abhorrent to us, 
that we wonder, or are angry even, to see 
nature flourish amidst the wreck of man. 

Though the church-yard is spacious and 
extensive, the church is a small one. It was 
built not many years after the grand rebellion; 
but it has lately been greatly improved, and 
it would now be a neat church, were it not 
for a stove, which most unaccountably is 
planted in the centre of the great aisle, and 
which, however pleasing by its warmth, is 
most offensive to the eye. Directly opposite 
the pulpit is a seat with crimson canopy and 
furniture, in which the chief magistrate of 
our little community sits in rural state. He 
is called the provost, for we are you know 
originally a Scottish people, and we still retain 
several of their homely appellations, little 
favourable as they now are to respect. It is 
in truth unaccountable the prepossession of 
names, and how unfortunate in this respect 
are Scotch ones. The most determined novel 
reader would probably have little sympathy 
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with the tender sorrows of a Jock or a 
Moggy; nor could we, perhaps by any effort, 
regard a provost with equal reverence as a 
mayor. 

At no great distance irom the church, 
were standing not many years ago, the ruins 
of a house, which is said to have been the 
birth-place of the only remarkable man which 
this town has produced. He was no less 
august a personage, than the late general 
Carleton, earl of Dorchester, and governor 
of Canada; and it is rather a curious circum¬ 
stance, that he who defended, and he who 
attacked this important province, were born 
within a few miles of* each other. General 
Montgomery, his formidable, though unsuc¬ 
cessful antagonist, was a native of Conway, a 
village a short distance from this ; but of this 
gallant general, the oldest person living here 
has no recollection. General Carleton is 
equally unknown, and no one remembers 
more than to have heard, that he was born in 
the house I have mentioned, and that his 
father w r as the collector of excise. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that this gentleman’s resi¬ 
dence here was only temporary, and that his 
son stands in no other relation to Strabane, 
than Sterne does to Clonmel, by being acci¬ 
dentally born in the barracks. Had General 
Carleton been defeated, or turned traitor as 
General Arnold did, we should in all likeli- 



hood have disowned him, but as he is a great 
man we claim him for our own. 

Colonel Montgomery, a brother of the 
General’s, represented lor many years the 
neighbouring county of Donegal in the Irish 
parliament, and was at least a consistent poli¬ 
tician, for he was never known to give a vote 
in favour of any measure proposed by any 
administration. This admirable virtue, as it 
was reckoned, endeared him wonderfully to 
his constituents, and compensated for the fail¬ 
ings of his private life. I saw him once when 
J was a boy; it was at the issue of a contested 
election, and he was triumphantly chairing 
through the streets; a sterner or less prepos¬ 
sessing countenance can scarcely be imagined, 
and it is not exaggeration to compare the 
colour of his face to saffron, or to the orange 
ribbons with which his person and chair were 
so plentifully adorned. 

He was a man of great courage, which as 
he had left the army in disgust, was exerted 
in repeated duels; and his last one in a par¬ 
ticular manner, he fought at his ease, for he 
was so infirm, that he was obliged to be seated 
in a chair. Even in the hour of death, his 
courage it would seem did not forsake him, 
though it ran a wilder career than Don 
Quixote’s, when he attacked the windmills. 
It is reported, that just departing, he called 
with loud voice for his sword to keep off the 
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grissly terror, against whom sword and speai 
are lifted in vain. It is not impossible, bur 
that in the frenzy of disorder, some casual 
expression might have been let drop, which 
ignorant wonder would magnify into this. 
In Colonel Montgomery, courage was so 
instinctive, that even when his heart fluttered 
in dissolution, every fibre would swell ii 
resistance, as Charles of Sweden when struck 
from the fatal cannon, half drew from the 
scabbard his unavailing sword. 

To the fame of military greatness, the next, 
praise seems awarded to literary merit, and 
here again Strabane is fortunate, for not only 
has it produced a warrior, but an author too. 
Much, however, as I reverence his memory, 
I cannot so far wrong my conscience as to 
say, that he was a great one;- but he was 
better, for he was a most virtuous and excel, 
lent man; his name was Crawford, and for 
many years he was the presbyterian clergy¬ 
man of the congregation here, where he was 
respected to a degree that no one has ever 
been since ; nor was this respect confined to 
those of his own persuasion, but extended to 
all religions, and all descriptions of people. 
Rank could not command, nor riches pur¬ 
chase, the unsought reverence which every¬ 
where followed the footsteps of this pious and 
good man; in whose presence neither immor¬ 
ality, indecency, nor even levity dared to 



shew itself. Doctor Johnson was gratified 
that a gentleman in telling him a story, 
apologised for some light matters that marie a 
part of it but in the presence of Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, no one would have ventured to tell a 
story that required an apology. 

He was brother to the late Dr, Adair Craw¬ 
ford of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and when I went 
first to London, he gave me an introduction 
to that benevolent and deservedly celebrated 
man. Young as [ then was, he had a liking 
for me, and 1 am not sure but that in part it 
is owing to his suggestions that I am what I 
now am. 

As an author, his worthy brother appears 
to- greatest advantage in his translation of 
Turretine, a Swiss or German clergyman, 
who wrote on the Being and Attributes 
of God; and often have I encountered my 
reverend friend’s labours in Encyclopaedias 
and other compilations, without a word of 
acknowledgment to him. He is the author 
likewise of Strictures on Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son, which I have never seen, 
but I presume they are such as would proceed 
from a country clergyman of unbending mora¬ 
lity and little practice in the ways of life. I 
cannot altogether defend the noble writer, 
but surely he has met with harsher treatment 
than he deserved. A man of talents he un¬ 
questionably was, and a statesman of no 
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ordinary kind j at all events there never 
has been such a chief governor in Ireland 
since, and the kindness which an illiberal and 
mistaken system would not allow him to show 
to the couutry, on no occasion after his return 
to England did he fail to show to individuals 
belonging to it. 

Mr. Crawford’s longest work was a History 
of Ireland, in a series of letters addressed to a 
Doctor Hamilton, a native of this neighbour¬ 
hood, though long settled as a physician in 
London, where he died. Letters seem an 
ill-chosen and injudicious manner of writing 
history j and besides, my worthy pastor’s are 
as short and as unpleasantly interrupted by the 
everlasting recurrence of addressing and taking 
leave, as if they had depended on the post. 
But the work is the production of a manly, 
as well as virtuous mind, and displays in 
every page an ardent love of freedom, and 
that zeal for parliamentary reform which, 
whether wisely or foolishly, prevailed at that 
time in Ireland as much as it now does in 
England. The following is the commence¬ 
ment of his first letter, and is dated April 
1782. 

« The God of Nature has distinguished 
our country with a variety of his choicest 
blessings. He has given us a fruitful soil, a 
happy temperature of climate, and advantages 
most favourable to extensive commerce. In 

N 
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the virtues of our inhabitants his kindness 
has been as eminently displayed; But the 
hand of power has deeply injured us, in re¬ 
spect to that liberty which is one of the first 
constituents of human happiness. Our best 
inheritance, our dearest rights have been 
violated. You will rejoice in the favourable 
change which has lately taken place in our 
situation The Genius of Liberty has dis¬ 
persed the aail.r/'a*:. that covered our poli¬ 
tical horizon, and i^eneu to us the brightest 
prospect that ever wr pr inted to any 
people.” 

Historians, like poets, indulge at times in 
predictions of greatness and happiness ; how 
Mr. Crawford’s have been fulfilled it is not 
necessary to say. That so Christian a man as 
he truly and unaffectedly was, should have 
taken so deep an interest in the passing tran¬ 
sactions of this fleeting and unsatisfactory 
world, would appear strange to me, did I 
not consider that we are tied down as Gul¬ 
liver was, by a thousand almost imperceptible 
Cords; and though, like him, we may raise 
our heads a little upwards, oUr bodies are 
firmly bound to the earth. Even I myself, 
who, when I meditate on the nothingness of 
the world, think it a matter of little conse¬ 
quence, whether I live under a Turkish or 
an English government, could scarcely a few 
weeks ago restrain my impatience, to learn 
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the state of the Westminster poll. We reason 
as philosophers, but we feel and act as men. 

Before taking leave of my friend as an 
historian, it is but justice to him to say, that 
he is the first Protestant writer who has placed 
the hardships and distress of the ill-fated 
Catholics in their proper point of' view, and 
clearly has he shown, that grievous as were 
at times their faults, they were on the whole 
more sinned against than sinning. 

He never afterwards appeared before the 
public as an author, but he was not the more 
idle on that account, for in my time he was 
a most voluminous writer of sermons. On 
one occasion I recollect calling on him in 
his library, where he spent the greatest part 
of his time; his countenance was radiant 
with pleasure, whether of satisfied authorship 
or of unmixed benevolence, it is not for me 
to decide. “ Congratulate me,” said he, 
throwing down his pen, “ that I have at last, 
which 1 never expected to do, finished the 
greatest labour of my life ; and that whenever 
it seems fitting to my Maker, with good old 
Simeon, I can say. Lord now let thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’* 

The labour that he spoke of was truly a 
Herculean one, for it was a series of Sermons 
on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
which, moderately speaking, would have made 
n 2 
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a dozen of folio volumes. It had cost him 
better than seven years to compose them, he 
said, and he flattered himself, I well recollect 
his words, that he had made use of some 
strong and original arguments, which infi¬ 
delity would not readily answer. What an¬ 
swer infidelity would have given in writing I 
know not, but 1 am sure it would not have 
been bold enough to have answered him by 
word of mouth. Good man! he offered me 
the reading of them, but his writing was so 
cramp and illegible, that they would have been 
unintelligible to me. Besides, I did not stand 
in need of his strong and original arguments. 

I had no more doubt of the truth of Christi¬ 
anity, than that the sun was made to give light 
by day, and the moon by night; the bright 
star of Christian knowledge had shone on my 
cradle, and I rejoiced with exceeding great 

j°y* 

My kindly friend, like Milton, had been a 
a schoolmaster in early life, and, though not 
so poetical, was to the full as learned and 
abstemious as he. He was by far the best 
classical scholar I ever knew, and Euripides 
was only less familiar to him than the Bible; 
he scarcely ever tasted ale, wine, or spirits, 
and his only relaxation was the tea-table, and 
hearing his daughter play on the piano-forte. 
Willing, very likely, to pay court to him, I 
one evening requested the young lady to 
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favour me with, “ I know that my Redeemer 
livethand while she played, the happy 
father sat with clasped hands and eyes up¬ 
raised to Heaven. Being thus successful in 
my first essay, I was proceeding to call on her 
further, but he would not allow her to proceed. 
“ Have done, child,” said he; “ after those 
heavenly sounds, the piano must not be pro¬ 
faned with any unhallowed tune.” Scarcely 
have I ever been at an oratorio that this good 
man did not rise to my mind, and I could not 
help thinking how shocked he would be, were 
he living, and to hear sacred and profane 
music jumbled together, like the gods and 
mortals in Homer’s Iliad, and “ Tubal’s 
Lyre,” following the “ Death of Nelson,” and 
brought up by “ Sweet Bird.” 

He had indeed a too sensitive delicacy, 
which, though no one dared smile at in his 
presence, was oftentimes smiled at behind his 
back. He reformed his daughter’s music- 
books in a manner which, as he was less con¬ 
versant with songs than sermons, was in truth 
not a little ridiculous. Solicitous to preserve her 
mind in the most uncontaminated purity, he 
struck out every expression and word, which, 
even by inference, could be thought to sully 
it, and sometimes he was not very happy in 
his substitutions. But my heart smites me 
as I write of these things; happy are they 
n 3 
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whose only failings, as his were, are on the 
side of virtue. 

This excellent man did not die in Stra- 
bane, which he loved. Unable, from the 
scantiness of his income, to put his children 
properly forward in the world, he was indebted 
for this and many other acts of kindness, to a 
sister of his wife’s who lived with him. This 
lady was a native of a different part of the 
kingdom, where she was desirous they should 
reside ; and though poor, Mr. Crawford long 
resisted, he at length reluctantly complied. 
The sorrow with which he took leave of a 
congregation, by whom he was so much loved 
and honoured, could only be Jess than that 
with which we take leave of life. Tears choaked 
liis utterance, as in vain he strove to address 
them, nor was there I believe a dry eye in the 
meeting-house. “ My sister,” said he, as 
well as he could articulate, “ tells me that 
my removal will add years to her life, and I 
shall comply were it even to take years from 
mine.” 

That his removal did take years from his 
life, it would be presumptuous to say, but it 
is certain, they were afterwards few only and 
full of trouble. He died when he was sixty years 
old, 

“ And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God." 
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Well for him it was that he was thus sum¬ 
moned, for he would only have lived to see 
his family forsaken almost of every earthly 
good. The daughter for whose happiness, here 
and hereafter, he was so solicitous, is now 
with her husband anti children a cheerless 
wanderer in America, nearly destitute I fear 
of the necessaries of life. A son sailed 
for the West Indies, but as the vessel was 
never heard of, it must have foundered at 
sea. His wife died of the most excruciating 
tortures from a cancer, which corroded even 
to the heart’s blood. And the sister, the bene¬ 
factress, the haughty lady, looked up to, un¬ 
contradicted, admired; lived to witness all 
these sad changes, to survive all her friends as 
well as comforts, and by a strange vicissitude 
in her affairs, with tlire cause of which I am 
unacquainted, to want the assistance which 
she had so oftcu given, and to die, if not in 
poverty, at least in dependence. 

Nor has fortune, which proved thus unkind 
to the good man’s family, spared even the 
roof under which he dwelt. His house is 
now a barrack, his study a guard-room, and 
the windows which so often I have seen fra¬ 
grant with the rose and geranium, I yesterday 
saw shattered and broken, hung with belts 
and pouches, and soldiers' coarse shirts. # It 
is only part of a large mansion, which often 
in times past put me in mind of Buckingham 
H 4 
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House, or rather Buckingham House put me 
in mind of it. The other part has lately been 
fitted up as a private dwelling, and the mob- 
bled house only looks the more hideous for 
this. It may be compared, as the ill-fated, 
land to which it belongs not unaptly has 
been, to a beautiful woman well-dressed to the 
middle, but her limbs shrunk in poverty, and 
covered with rags. 

This noble pile, as once it was, was built 
by a gentleman of large fortune, but was 
never inhabited by him; for it is still a tale 
that is told, that his proud and vain-glorious 
wife would not sleep a single night in the 
mean hovel, as she scornfully termed it. It 
deserves well to be told, that she lived to 
suffer the punishment of her folly, in the per¬ 
son of her favourite son. Still more thought¬ 
less and extravagant than herself he wasted 
his great possessions, and he, whose mother 
this magnificent house would not satisfy, 
passed the hitter years of his life in a confined 
and narrow chamber, on the debtors’ side of 
Omagh gaol. 

“ You see we are not all alone unhappy. 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play." 

I shall tell you one story- more, and then 
be done. I shall compress it too, for it is 
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but a common one, and I have already I fear 
been too long. Nearly opposite to the house 
where I write, is a small one which belonged 
to a widow lady, with whose children I may 
say I was reared. The family were then in 
comfortable circumstances, entirely owing to 
the exertions of the eldest son. At his father’s 
death he was very young, but his understand¬ 
ing was riper than his years. He laboured 
with unceasing industry to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with the details of a very compli¬ 
cated business, and in no long time became 
capable of conducting it. To this sacred 
duty he devoted his whole soul, and for the 
sake of his widowed mother, neglected various 
opportunities of establishing himself in life. 
What to the young heart was still harder, he 
gave up a young woman to whom he was 
attached, and who he had reason to suppose 
was attached to him in return. With forti¬ 
tude that never altered, he saw her give her 
hand to another, and in the ennobling reflec¬ 
tion that he thus discharged his duty to a 
helpless parent, and her still more helpless 
family, he had, 1 trust, a pleasure purer than 
even love itself can bestow. 

In language, the justness of which my 
heart recognises, he was shortly called to his 
reward; for, not long after, he was attacked 
with a violent illness, which, in a few days, 
deprived his family of his valuable life. The 
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mother’s grief was beyond expression, and 
embittered and shortened her days. The 
helpless shake of the head, with which she 
accosted me the last time I ever saw her, was 
the shake of sorrow rather than of time. Her 
other children were still too young to be of 
assistance to her; and, bereft of the stay of 
her support, business declined, and at length 
entirely left her. About this time a small 
legacy was bequeathed to her by a brother of 
her deceased husband’s. This gentleman had 
served with credit in the American war, as 
an officer of marines, and the circumstances 
tinder which he obtained his commission are 
deserving of being told. 

Little as you know of Ireland, you must 
have read or heard of the siege of Derry, by 
King James. Though betrayed by the gover¬ 
nor, and deserted by the garrison, the gallant 
citizens shut their gates against the enraged 
monarch, and his numerous army; and de¬ 
fended themselves with a constancy and reso¬ 
lution which scarcely ever have been excelled. 
Nor had they the enemy without alone to 
contend with, but the more formidable one 
of famine within. The besiegers were in pos¬ 
session of all the adjacent country; and, to 
prevent relief from coming by sea, they threw 
a strong chain or boom across the narrowest 
part of the river, and planted batteries at 
each end. 



The siege had now lasted better than thief' 
months, and the unfortunate citizens experi¬ 
enced the extremity of distress. They were 
forced to subsist on dogs and cats, and ani¬ 
mals of a still more loathsome kind; and even 
this resource at length failed them, and they 
were without food almost for two days. Be¬ 
reft as it seemed of succour upon earth, they 
looked for it from heaven. They left the ram¬ 
parts, and crowded to the church, where 
Walker, their intrepid leader, mounted the 
pulpit, and in the enthusiasm of religious 
hope, blessed them, and exclaimed that the 
(rod of their fathers who had fed them 
all their life long, would redeem them from 
their present misery, and again feed them 
that very day. Scarcely were the words 
spoken, when a loud cry from one of the 
towers announced that relief was at hand. 
Three ships were seen, at a distance, sailing 
up the river; and the emaciated inhabitants 
crowded to the walls, to await the result of 
an event which was to rescue them from mi¬ 
sery unutterable, or to extinguish the last 
gleam of hope. A frigate led the way, and 
the two vessels which followed were victual¬ 
lers. As they advanced, the enemy’s batteries 
played incessantly on them; and one of the 
victuallers, which now occupied the foremost 
station, came with violence against the boom. 
It broke, and the shouts of thousands who 
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were ready to perish, hailed, with frantic joy, 
the almost miraculous relief. That very night, 
King James decamped with his army, and 
ever after was pursued by disaster on dis¬ 
aster, until he lost his lesser kingdom, as be¬ 
fore he had lost his greater one. 

Captain llankin, the marine officer I have 
mentioned, was a descendant of the master of 
the Triumphant victualler; and it was in con¬ 
sequence of a memorial, stating this descent, 
that he had got his commission. Well as he was 
deserving of this, or even of a higher act of 
kindness, he was long of obtaining it; and at 
this moment I have some of his letters before 
me, in which he relates, with touching sim¬ 
plicity, the delays and vexations he had to 
endure. Though sixty years arc not elapsed 
since they were written, it is curious and al¬ 
most awful to look on them. They desire so 
many remembrances to persons, whose names 
are now only to be found on tomb-stones ; and 
in form, colour, and hand-writing, are so diffe¬ 
rent from letters of the present day, that 
they almost seem to come themselves from 
the tomb. 

In one of them he gives a long account of 
the festivities and rejoicings in the city of 
London, on the occasion of the first visit paid 
to it by the young and beautiful queen, as he 
terms our present one. The young and beau¬ 
tiful queen! Could a dagger plunged in her 
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bosom wound her deeper than these words 
sounded in her ears would now do. When 
she thinks on that visit and her late one! 
When she calls to mind the gorgeous groups 
■who, in antique array, and with quaint de¬ 
vice, then welcomed and congratulated her, 
and who, like their own pageant, have passed 
for ever away; and remembers the assembled 
thousands who surrounded her chariot wheels 
rejoicing, and who, like the insects they pas¬ 
sed over, are long crushed by the chariot 
wheels of Time! When she compares these 
spontaneous and heart greetings of her con¬ 
temporaries, with the mouth and knee reve¬ 
rence of a generation to which she is un¬ 
known ; and the houses once thronged to the 
very tops, with the silent streets through 
which she lately passed, and where no one 
said “ God bless hergreat as is her vene¬ 
rable body’s anguish, how little is it to the 
anguish of her soul. 

By means of this well-timed legacy, one of 
the family commenced business as a watch¬ 
maker in this town. Innocent, good hearted, 
and good humoured young man! companion 
of my infancy, — friend of my youth! — How 
sorry, when for the first time we parted; and 
how happy to meet again in Liverpool, when 
I passed through on my first eventful journey. 
He too was carried off when still young; and 
as Caesar wished his to be, his death was 
5 
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unexpected and unforeseen. Sitting in an 
easy chair, jesting as he was wont to do 
with those around him, he leaned his head 
backwards, and died as placidly as he had 
lived. 

The remainder of the family established 
themselves in an inn at Omagh ; and for some 
years they succeeded as well as could be ex¬ 
pected, with people whose capital unfortu¬ 
nately was small, and who in consequence, 
were obliged to contract considerable debts. 
Upon one occasion I stopped a few days with 
them, and I wish those who associate want of 
cleanliness and comfort, with an Irish inn, had 
seen this one. Little doubt but that those 
poor people would in time have overcome 
their difficulties, had they remained where 
they were; but a gentleman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who was endeavouring to bring 
forward a small town on his own estate, pre¬ 
vailed on them by his importunities to remove 
there. 

They took the inn, and some land, at an 
extravagant rent, and as little or no business 
was done, they soon fell into arrears. No al¬ 
lowance, as in all justice there ought to have 
been, was made k for the circumstances under 
which they had taken the house and farm; 
their goods were auctioned by the sheriff, and 
with the wreck of their little fortune, they 
quitted some months ago this inauspicious 
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land, and went to America. They took ship¬ 
ping at Derry, and as they sailed down the 
river, and looked back on the city which their 
ancestor had so gallantly relieved; if they 
shook with indignation the dust of Ireland 
from their feet, and renounced all affection to 
a country which had driven them so ungrate¬ 
fully forth, could we wonder or greatly 
condemn. 

We cannot all be descended from heroes, 
but thousands yearly leave this, under circum¬ 
stances in every other respect the same. Borne 
down by poverty and oppression, they carry 
their industry, talents and energy, to a distant 
and happier land, and never think of the one 
they have quitted but with loathing, and of 
its government, with a feeling, for which 
hatred is but a feeble word. 

Of late years the passage has been rendered 
more difficult and expensive than it was for¬ 
merly, but the only result has been, to keep 
at home the very worthless and poorwhile 
the young, the enterprising, and those who 
have a little money, continue to go; by a per¬ 
verse alchymy we retain the dross, and throw 
the precious metal away. Our arrangements 
must be different, or in no long time the 
choicest of the population will be gone, and 
the loss will be felt in more ways than I have 
leisure, or choose to relate. But our great 
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ones are heedless of these things, and occupied 
with their own pleasures and concerns, look, 
like the gods of Epicurus, with unconcern on 
the woes which they do not share. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Slrahane. 

I am no longer a stranger, but a dweller here. 
I have received and returned all my visits; 
welcomes and congratulations are ended, and 
life flows in its usual muddy stream. It is a 
curious contrast, the quietness of my present, 
and the bustle of my late abode; there life was 
a perpetual whirlpool, though bubbles only 
broke on its surface, and its frothing circles 
attracted nothing but feathers and straws. 
Here it is a grass-grown -lake, which stagnates 
by its own stillness. 

I read, 1 walk, I sleep, and then I read, and 
walk, and sleep again. My books are but few 
and not well chosen, but the walks are numer¬ 
ous, and happily they are beautiful ones; the 
country at this delightful season is as beauti¬ 
ful, as at all other times it is sublime. 

The mountain which rises almost directly 
above the town, is both one and tjie other - y 
its heathy top seems the everlasting abode of 
barrenness, while cultivation sits smiling on 
its side. There is a current prophecy, that 
at some time or other this mountain will burst 
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and deluge the town with the pent up waters 
in its bosom; and this is a misfortune which 
heretofore has often happened, if we are to 
credit village report. Iri this land of rivers 
and floods, water is represented as the 
grand agent almost of every ill, and the fire 
that burns, and the flame that kindles, is re¬ 
garded as nothing in comparison. 

I have not as yet been on the mountain, 
but yesterday after dinner I toiled up a steep 
hill in its neighbourhood, of name scarcely 
less rugged than ascent. It is called Drum- 
vallagh; and even this is a mellifluous sound, 
in comparison with many other names I could 
mention. Near the top a Fever Hospital has 
lately been built. An Eastern Emperor (I 
think it was Aurungzebe) said that he would 
make his subjects so rich, that there should be 
no need of hospitals; and if the need be 
measured by poverty, we should have them 
here on every hill. 

The lane along which I walked led me into 
a wild and romantic little glen. It is a deep 
and narrow chasm between two great moun¬ 
tains or rocks, which in some places approach 
so close that they seem to join. A shallow 
brook runs through it, but by stepping back¬ 
wards and forwards, I was able to get on 
without much wetting of my feet. Towards 
the middle of the glen, I had one great step 
to take, and I was in what is called Mavey 
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Cann’s parlour. It is a mere hollow in the 
rock, with a little pebbly strand, and the 
brook, which is here almost a torrent, in front. 
I seated myself on a stone, and whether it was 
the lulling sound of the water, or that it was 
ground of enchantment I trod, I fell last 
asleep. 

Mavey Cann you must know was a kind ot 
fairy or witch, who resided here in ages past, 
and it would seem is still partial to her former 
abode. Her wild song is at times yet heard 
by the midnight traveller, and a man relates, 
that as he was coming down the glen, one dark 
night in winter last, he heard the well-known 
sound, and the trampling as of many horsemen 
behind; he travelled on greatly frightened, 
and still the trampling was behind, while the 
thistles and bushes shook violently betore. 
At length turning desperately round, he saw a 
long troop of horsemen, and an old woman 
riding single in front of them; with a loud 
voice he bade God bless him, and the whole 
pageant vanished from his view. 

Superstition is coeval with man, and it is 
not strange that his active imagination should 
people, with ideal beings, these lone woods 
and wild glens, and foaming torrents-; or that 
the almost everlasting recurrence of storm, 
darkness and cloud, should create evil ones to 
be dreaded, rather than good ones to be loved. 

By the help of the shrubs and underwood, 
o 2 
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I clambered up the steep rock in front of 
where I had been sitting ; but neglecting the 
precaution which is given to all who climb, 
when I was near the top I looked down, and 
my head actually got dizzy at the sight of the 
deep gulf and foaming torrent below. How- 
ever, by good fortune I reached the summit 
in safety, and it will be some time before I 
travel the same road again. 

Near the verge of the precipice there are 
two stones, of which tradition tells the follow¬ 
ing tale. When the Danes were in Ireland, 
they committed, as the custom is with con¬ 
querors, all manner of excesses ; and on one 
occasion, a beautiful young virgin was pursued 
by two of these brutal invaders; she ran this 
way, and had gained something on them, 
when the frightful chasm before her met her 
eye. The poor affrighted Daphne ejaculated 
a prayer, and instantly endowed with miracu¬ 
lous strength, snatched up these two huge 
stones, and, as people are wont to do here 
when they take a great leap, threw them with 
all her force behind her, and cleared the gulf; 
while the two Danes, unable to stop them¬ 
selves, fell down the rock and were dashed 
to pieces. 

Female purity is of such importance to the 
well being and happiness of mankind, that not 
only has it been regarded by the rudest people 
with reverence, but as deserving the special 
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protection of heaven, and even holding imme¬ 
diate communication w’tli it. In village story 
neither ghost nor goblin has power to harm the 
true virgin; and while Greece and Home had 
their priestesses and vestals, these islands hail 
their Druidesses, and the Continent still has 
its Nuns. 

I again crossed the glen along a crazy 
wooden bridge, not quite two feet broad, and 
with no railing on either side ; and it is pos¬ 
sible that my passage here was not much less 
perilous than my preceding one. I overtook 
on the road a countryman with whom I had 
a slight acquaintance, and we immediately fell 
into conversation. The subject nearest his 
heart was uppermost at his tongue, and the 
first question he asked me was, “ how the 
times now were in England?” 

“Very middling,” l replied. “Ay, I thought 
so,” said he, “ no wonder they should be so 
bad with us, but do you think there is any 
chance of their soon being better?” “ I really 
do not know,” I said, “ when I left London, 
the people were all busy looking for Parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and that is a cure for every 
grievance. You will bring your pigs to a fine 
market then.” “ I would sooner see it than 
hear tell of it,” replied he, “ for the market is 
a plaguy bad one just now. But in how many 
months do you think we will have this reform?” 
“ I cannot exactly say,” I replied, “ for minis- 
o 3 
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ters do not like to be hurried, and it does not 
seem a lavourite plan of theirs.” “ I’ll be 
bound for it, it is no favourite of one of them,” 
said he, “ for we know him of old ; but what 
signify the ministers, they arc but few, and 
the people are many.” “ So they were,” said 
I, “ during our rebellion, and you see how 
little we have gained by it; and how v/e have 
only drawn the chain round our necks the 
closer.” “ Ah ! those were old times,” replied 
lie, “ but these are different ones ; and besides 
the people of England are all of one mind, 
and there is no difference of sect among them.” 
By an easy transition, we came next to talk 
of a young man from this neighbourhood, who 
has lately been married to a woman of large 
fortune there. “To think,” said my com¬ 
panion, raising bis hands in astonishment, “of 
the luck of some people, and that. Terence 
E high city’s son should be married to a fine 
London lady. I wonder did her father know 
that he was a Papist ?” “ I rather think not,” 
said I, “for there are silly people in London 
as well as here, and it is possible, had he sup¬ 
posed it, lie would not have given him his 
daughter.” “ He might have supposed it,” 
said he indignantly, «if he had not been a 
fool.” “ How so, I pray you ?” said I, «is 
there any art to find a man’s religion in his 
face?” “To be sure there is,” replied he. 
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“and in his name too; who ever heard of a 
Flagherty’s going any where but to mass?” 

Though this honest countryman was rather 
unreasonable, in expecting so much informa¬ 
tion in an Englishman ; it is certain that in this 
country, men’s religions are judged, and sel¬ 
dom misjudged either, in the way he men. 
tioned. Catholics rarely marry except among 
themselves, and it is not strange therefore 
that they should have a peculiar style of 
countenance, in which oftener is to be found 
the beauty of expression, than of complexion. 
But the name is the grand criterion. An an¬ 
cient Irish one is the sure sign of a catholic; 
and when the bearer happens to be otherwise, 
he gets no credit for the change, for lie is 
regarded as a hypocrite, and still a catholic 
in his heart. 

I lately heard Mr. O’Callaghan, who is re¬ 
turned for the borough of Dundalk, talked 
about, and some one in company asked wliat 
religion he -was of? “ A Protestant of course,” 
said another, “ or he could not sit in Parlia¬ 
ment.” “ As real a one 1 warrant,” resumed 
the first speaker, “ as the Pope of Rome is, or 
as Pontius Pilate was a Christian.” “ It is a 
bad name to go to church with,” certainly 
replied the other, “ but I suppose the priest 
will give him absolution.” 

Not only are those poor Irish names bad to 
go to church with, but they are bad even for 
o 4 



the stage? and when Miss O'Neill’s first 
success in London was announced, it was a 
general subject of wonder that she had not 
changed her name. Yet this despised name 
was once the highest prized one of the North 
of Ireland, and the chief of the great family 
which bore it, was called by way of distinction, 
the O’Neh.le. Fatal distinction ! which in¬ 
volved almost all of them in destruction, and 
led its last ill-fated bearer to rebellion, murder, 
and violent death. A kindlier fortune decks 
with verdant laurels the scenic contests of his 
fair namesake, and rebellion is no longer trea¬ 
son, nor killing, murder in the O’Neille. 

I stopped on the brow of tiie hill to contem¬ 
plate a prospect, which could not be looked on 
without emotion, llelow me was 1 the rich 
vale and sparkling river and town indistinctly 
seen through the surrounding trees } the air 
was filled with purple vapours, and the setting 
sun arrayed with gold and azure the clouds of 
the evening sky. Before me was an Eden, 
and behind me was a wilderness. The moun¬ 
tain looked down in solitary majesty on the 
generation which bustled round it, as it had 
looked on the generations on generations 
which had bustled round it before. There is 
in the lonely grandeur of a mountain an 
unutterable sublimity, which approaches pur 
souls as it were to the Deity, and we almost 
look to see him “ rend the heavens and come 
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down,” and to behold ourselves stand in his 
presence. 

I was absorbed in these meditations, when 
I was recalled to myself by the loud merri¬ 
ment of the good-humoured person who still 
favoured me with his company. I was no 
ways offended by his merriment, for in a 
country-place, those who deviate from the 
common track, must be contented to be 
laughed at. Thales, the celebrated astro¬ 
nomer, was looked upon as an idiot, by the 
old woman who helped him out of the ditch, 
into which, while gazing on the sky, he had 
fallen. 

This morning after breakfast, I took a long 
walk up the river-side. It is a favourite one 
of mine, for not only does it reflect the actual 
landscape, but the far fairer ideal one. Inde¬ 
pendent however of this, there is something 
in the contemplation of a river, as slowly it 
moves forward to bury itself in the great 
ocean, which fills me with boundless wonder 
and admiration. 

It is probably more from a similar feeling, 
than from any pleasure which itself affords, 
that so many not irrational nor inhuman men, 
are fond of fishing. An acquaintance was 
employed in this, to him at least, unprofitable 
occupation, for though I stopped nearly half 
an hour, he had neither nibble nor' bite. 
“ My worthy sir,” said I at length to him. 
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“ it’ you do not eat your dinner till you 
catch it, I fear it will be a long time of 
coming.' 

How natural it is to us to praise the years 
that are gone. “ Ah,” replied he, “ thirty 
years ago, when I fished first in this river, 
scarcely could 1 throw my line in, until the 
bait was snapped at; and in less time than 
you have stood there, I had half a score of 
trouts dancing on the grass.” “ They are 
growing wiser,” I replied; “ we all grow wiser 
by time, and the same bait would not catch 
you, my good friend, which caught you thirty 
years ago. But what think you has become of 
the fish ; are they too emigrating to America?” 
“ They would be fools,” said he, “ if they did 
not; neither fish nor flesh should stay in this 
country who can leave it.” “ How happens 
it then that you stay in it yourself ?” I asked. 
“ Its all my wife’s doings,” replied he; “ if 
I were left to myself I would leave it before 
I was a month older, for what with rent, tithes, 
and taxes, if I do not get a dinner here, I shall 
shortly have none at all.” 

I was crossing a stile, when I was over¬ 
taken by a man who had seen me before him, 
and hurried on to have my company. Though 
of so sociable a disposition, this honest man 
was not an Irishman, nor had he far to go. 
He is an Englishman, and when the canal 
which connects this town with Lough Foyle 
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was in contemplation, lie was brought ovei 
to make it. He went to America some years 
ago, but people of his description are nu¬ 
merous there, and he shortly afterwards 
returned. The Irish are a poetical rather 
than a mechanical people, and the Americans, 
it is probable, are the reverse. In time, 1 
have little doubt, they will be both. Poetry, 
which as well as science dawned in the East, 
will, in all likelihood, set in the West. 

I asked my little companion if he had any 
idea of going back to England. No, he 
replied, he “ found himself comfortable where 
he was, and he would die where he had so 
long lived.” “ I suppose,” said I, “ Ireland 
seemed at first a strange residence to you ?” 
“ It did so,” said he, “ sure enough j but 
time reconciles us to every thing, and the 
journey to heaven is as near from Ireland as 
from England. Besides, the people are so 
kind-hearted and civil, that it makes amends 
for many faults; and 1 was never yet in a 
house that I did not meet a welcome when I 
went back again.” 

He was then going to pass the day at a 
very jovial one in the neighbourhood. Though 
an Englishman and a Methodist, he is not 
averse to the beverage of the country; for 
time, as he well remarked, does reconcile us 
to many things, and I never met in this coun¬ 
try with an Englishman, of his condition in 



life, that it did not reconcile to whiskey. So 
universal, indeed, is the perception of misery, 
and the nothingness of this world, that the 
people of all countries are pleased to have a 
cheap opportunity of drowning thought in 
intoxication, and creating a little happy world 
of their own. Even the nations which the 
strong motive of superstition induces to aban¬ 
don the use of strong liquor here, look to it 
with longing for hereafter j and perpetual 
inebriation is the Mahometan’s heaven. 

Society induced me to extend my walk, 
and I did not quit my companion until l had 
left him near the house where he was going. 
I returned by the way 1 had come, and when 
1 was near the town I sat down for a few 
minutes on a beautiful green bank. It seemed 
the very spot whereon to erect a little cottage 
to solitude and love j but it would be an ill- 
chosen situation, for good and evil are united 
like the rose and the thorn. In summer this 
gay bank is green in verdure, and fragrant with 
the hawthorn and meadow-sweet. In winter 
it is oftentimes a wide waste of waters, from 
the overflowing of the river, filled by the 
mountain torrents of this climate’s almost 
ceaseless rains. 

The suddenness with which the river rises 
is extraordinary, and oftentimes has produced 
very melancholy effects. Some years ago a 
little boy, who was standing on a stone fish- 
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mg, was borne off’ it by the violence of the 
increasing stream. A young gentleman rushed 
instantly in to save him, and though the water 
at first was not higher than his knees, in little 
more time than it has taken me to tell this, 
it was a torrent which, spite of all his strug¬ 
gles, bore him along with it. The cry of 
sorrow immediately reached the town, and 
every person ran to the water side. About 
twenty minutes after the accident, the body 
was seen quietly floating past the bank I have 
mentioned, and as quickly as possible was 
taken out and borne to the nearest house. 
During several hours I with many others tried 
every means to restore it to animation, but in 
vain, for the vital spark was extinguished for 
ever. I well remember how much 1 was 
affected on the occasion. It was a weakness, 
for we should mourn perhaps for the living, 
rather than for the dead. 


“ They are past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
To them the reed is as the oak.” 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Strabane. 

The assizes are at hand, and, as I do not 
like the confusion, I shall get out of the way 
of them, and go to-morrow to a country- 
house, where I am invited to pass some days. 
I should have gone to day, but it is SuViday, 
and I am not fond of leaving home on that 
day. It unites together relations more closely, 
and may be regarded as a sort of sanctifica¬ 
tion of family concord. 

I had likewise an invitation for yesterday ; 
and I accepted it more eagerly than the last 
time I was here I should have done, for it 
was only to an humble farm-house. But times 
are changed, and the frequent dinners of that 
period have in a great measure ceased. This 
was almost the last sacrifice the people had to 
make j for they had put down jaunting-cars, 
and closed up windows and hearths, before 
they gave up society. 

I left this about two o’clock, intending to 
saunter on the road, until I should be over¬ 
taken by a jaunting-car with the rest of ttie 
party} but I had scarcely walked a hundred 



yards beyond the outskirts of the town, until 
I was glad to shelter myself under a spreading 
tree. Often under the same tree have I 
iound shelter from the rain, but never before 
iiad I occasion to seek it from the sun. lie is 
a rare and reluctant visitant here, nor when 
he comes do we as a stranger give him wel¬ 
come. His burning rays are loudly com¬ 
plained of, and I dare say few at this instant 
envy Italy its cloudless sky. Nor in truth do 
I know that they should. Moisture is con¬ 
genial to the climate, soil, and inhabitants; 
nor is the earth ever less productive, nor the 
people more sickly, than after a long con¬ 
tinuance of hot and dry weather. 

This summer has been an unusually hot 
one here as well as elsewhere ; and just as I 
w'as leaving town yesterday, the thermometer 
stood at eighty in the shade. This to the 
unaccustomed is an excessive heat, yet to 
those habituated to a greater, it is actual cold¬ 
ness, as I once had a curious opportunity of 
witnessing. When I first took a similar 
voyage to the one which I trust is now hap¬ 
pily ended with you, we met near the Cape 
De Verd Islands a vessel homeward bound. 
Suddenly transported as we were from the 
depth of winter to this genial climate, we 
absolutely were melting; our shirt collars 
were open, and we wore nankeen pantaloons 
and white jackets. The yeliow-visaged an>d 
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slim-bodied Easterns were shaking with cold, 
though they had drawn from their hiding- 
places their old-fashioned pantaloons and blue 
coats, with tarnished yellow buttons, emblems 
of themselves. 

I was shortly joined by my friends, and 
almost every turn of the wheels, as we drove 
lightly forwards, revived some recollection. 
We passed the lane where I was nursed, and 
young as I was when I left it, I have a dis¬ 
tinct recollection of the little white-washed 
cabin and neat garden. It is now a moulder¬ 
ing heap of ruins, where the thistle shakes its 
lonely head, and the moss whistles sorrowful 
to the wind. 

The poor woman who nursed me is long 
dead, but to her husband I was enabled to do 
some small service, and to assist, I trust, in 
husbanding life’s taper by repose. In this I 
barely did my duty, for our foster-fathers, as 
they are called, think they have claims only less 
than our real ones; and this honest creature 
had, I believe, a sincere affection for me. 
When I was about eighteen months old, my 
life was despaired of in the measles, and he 
made a vow to heaven, that if I recovered, he 
would go in pilgrimage to Lough Derry. In 
vigour of health he neglected its performance, 
but not many years back, when his infirmities 
admonished him that he was not to live for 
ever, he crawled there, for he would not for the 



world have died and left such a vow un¬ 
fulfilled. 

The obligation of an oath was much less 
binding on him, or at least he was more 
dextrous in eluding it. As is unfortunately 
too common here, he was fond of spirits, and 
rarely neglected an opportunity of getting 
drunk. At length he was prevailed upon to 
take an oath against tasting them for three 
years. It was a troublesome oath for my 
mother while it lasted, and thankful she was 
when it had an end. It seems there was a 
reservation in favour of wine, but it must 
come from her hand; and many a time has 
she been taken from her meals and company 
to put into his hand the bottle which he had 
first put into hers. 

When I was last here-, he planted two pop¬ 
lars, which are now tall and graceful trees; 
and at this instant it is almost melancholy to 
look on them as they wave backwards and 
forwards, and bend their heads to each other 
before the evening wind. A poor creature 
who comes to the house dor relief sometimes, 
compares them not unaptly to the rocking of 
a sorrowful old woman. Age knows its own 
miseries; though it has entered into a silly 
author’s head to write of its comforts, while 
the very act of writing almost proves that his 
has none. Nobody ever thought of making 
a book on the comforts of youth. 
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Me likewise passed the demesne of a house 
in which I have spent many pleasant hours. 
The house is now another’s, yet I looked at 
the iron-gate, as if the late owner were to 
come forth to meet me, as he had often come 
before. The last new year’s day that I was 
in this country I passed with him, and few 
as the years since have been, I have seen 
many changes. Of the uncertainties of human 
life, the uncertain continuance of friendship 
is not the least remarkable. 

About the middle of a little hamlet called 
Clady, we turned on the mountain road, and we 
had here a terrible pull up a craggy and broken 
spot. The horse did its duty, and we got 
fairly up, but at the instant the tackle broke. 
This is a common accident on these road6, 
and scarcely ever wondered at. Luckily we 
found a cobler at hand, who proved an ad¬ 
mirable harness mender, and in about half an 
hour we were enabled to proceed. 

There is an extensive prospect from the 
farmer’s door, but we had not time to look on 
it, for the company were long assembled, and 
our hostess’s patience was fairly exhausted. It 
is but justice to her to say, that our dinner was 
well dressed and served up, and it was further, 
a most plentiful one. There was mutton and 
lamb, and chickens and ham, and tongue, and 
caudlcd gooseberries, and rich pudding; yet 
with all this I cat little, for beside the heat of 
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the room, there was an immense boiled goose 
before me, reeking with onion sauce. This 
dish I believe is peculiar to Scotland and the 
North of Ireland ; but it is an indifferent spe¬ 
cimen of my country’s cookery, and 1 wish 
never again to behold it. 

There were two decanters of tolerable 
port on the table, and three immense jugs of 
whiskey punch, 'ibis was exclusively drunk 
by the countrymen, for the port they regarded 
as a womanish liquor, and fit only for us 
effeminate people of the town. 

The custom of making punch in jugs seems 
a better one, than that of each person making 
for himself. It mingles the spirits and water 
more intimately, and gives more mellowness 
to the liquor, from the practice of pouring it 
several times out of one jug into another. It 
is long since punch has been drank out of 
bowls, but the large china bowl still holds its 
place in closets, in memory of past times, and 
as an article of show. 

The day was too hot for much drinking, 
and we shortly adjourned to the garden, 
where we amused ourselves with pulling cur¬ 
rants, and talking of Parliamentary reform. 
During the latter years of the war, our far¬ 
mers were rather loyalists than otherwise, for 
they had good sale for their produce, and 
most of them were members of the volunteer 
corps. But these honest countrymen were 
r 2 



lor loyalty, as Bye-ends in the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress was for religion, in sunshine and golden 
slippers only, and when times changed, they 
changed along with them. 

Our host’s garden, if it had no other 
beauty, had, in an eminent degree, that of 
situation. All beyond was bleak bog that 
was not barren mountain, and it was seen 
therefore, like the green bank on the sandy 
desart. 

We had tea in a room which might almost 
be called elegant. But let me not lead you 
to suppose, that a poor mountain farmer could 
give expensive entertainments, and live in 
rose-coloured rooms, from the produce of his 
little farm. The house was lately built for 
him, by a brother who returned a short while 
ago from the East Indies ; and it is well for 
Ireland that a little money is brought in in this 
way, for just now little comes in in any other. 
To do our adventurers to the East Indies 
justice, they are not unmindful of their poor 
friends at home, and with many admonitions 
to correct their slovenly ways, they generally 
send handsome remittances, to give weight 
to their advice. 

After tea we drove slowly homewards. It 
was a beautiful moon-light night, the Fin 
rolled its quiet waters, between green banks 
and rich meadows, and I was willing to pro¬ 
long our drive, that I might gaze longer on 
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the silver stream, and reposing scene. The 
silent hills assumed fantastic shapes anil 
forms, and shrunk into pigmy littleness, and 
swelled into giant greatness, as we approached 
or receded, as the moon beam fell lightly, or 
the distant mountain shadows were thrown 
darkly over them. 

On one of those lonely hills which over¬ 
hangs the road, are the ruins of a large house, 
which a very few years ago was inhabited by 
a numerous family, of which not one now 
remains. The last survivor was long a cripple, 
and confined to her chamber; yet strange to 
tell, beyond most people she enjoyed life. 
She had been deprived of the use of her 
limbs by a stroke of palsey, and was subject to 
spasms, which shook her head and body in 
frightful agitation, and caused her at times to 
utter the most fearful screams ; but Nature, 
while it afflicted with the one hand, held forth 
relief with the other, and a dose of laudanum 
was scarcely swallowed, until it wrought an 
almost miraculous effect. Pain was relieved, 
spasm subsided, the countenance became 
serene and animated, and indicated the most 
heart-felt joy. 

But it is the evil of this incomparable me¬ 
dicine, to lose much of its effect by repetition. 
She was therefore obliged gradually to in¬ 
crease the dose, until at length it amounted 
to the enormous quantity of four ounces in 
p 3 



the day. Nature could not long continue st> 
highly wrought up, and she died about hall’ 
an hour after taking her accustomed dose. 
Uuquestionably it shortened, as well as glad¬ 
dened life j but it divested death of all its 
terrors, and lulled her to sleep, as to one of 
those former delicious ones, when angels 
shadowed her suffering couch with their plu¬ 
mage, and her whole soul floated in joy. 

Man is of few days only, and full of trou¬ 
ble ; but there are two conditions in which he 
lias happiness; when he is under the influence 
of a dose of laudanum, and when he is in 
love. In either case, in the words of an ex¬ 
cellent old song, he may well say, 

“ My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such perfect joy therein I find; 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That God or nature hath assigned: 

Lo 1 thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with what my mind doth bring.” 



LETTER XIX. 


Termentmongav. 

I left Strabane yesterday, as I bad proposed, 
in company with a pleasant little party, and 
comfortably seated on a jaunting car. It is 
true it was a bad conversation one, for it was 
so iron-wrought, that in moving it was more 
noisy than musical; but it was the titter for 
these mountain roads. 

We had travelled a few miles when I stop* 
ped to ask a man thp way; but I might as 
well have spared myself the trouble, for his 
directions, though I am sure they were more 
honestly given, were as difficult to be unra¬ 
velled as Tony Lumpkin’s. We were to go 
sideways, and then straight forwards, and 
down a wee bray, and up a heegh hill, until at 
last we were to come to where four roads met. 
“ But I presume,” said I, “ we are to take 
but one of them.” “ The middle one,” re¬ 
plied the man gravely, without any seeming 
perception of the jest. 1 held this as good 
evidence that he was a Presbyterian, or at 
least that he was not a Catholic, for had he 
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been, he would have said, or endeavoured to 
say, something jocular in return. 

We went down the wee bray, and up the 
heegh hill, which is called Whiskey-hill; but 
this appellation belongs, with such just title, 
to so many others, that I atn at a loss to ac¬ 
count for the preference of this particular 
one. Perhaps whiskey is made in greater 
quantities here than elsewhere; for on all 
hills, and, 1 believe l may add, in all vallies, 
people drink as much as they can. 

We passed through the little town of Derg. 
It is a pretty one, and romantically situated ; 
but the bridge is narrow and inconvenient, 
and, as it was a fair day, we had great diffi¬ 
culty in getting along it. By a perverse 
choice, it is the place where the yarn market 
is held, and our broad conveyance nearly 
spread from one side to the other, to the con¬ 
fusion both of buyers and sellers. There was 
great laughter, which continued as long as 
we were within hearing; for in an Irish fair 
there is as much good humour in the morning, 
as there is quarrelling at night. Like the enig¬ 
ma put to Prince Calef, in the Persian Tales, 
it is a tree whose leaves are white on the one 
side, and black on the other. 

We walked up the rugged hill that leads to 
Castle Gore. Though, not many years ago, 
the seat of grandeur and magnificence, Castle 
Gore is now almost as absolute a picture of 
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desolation as I ever beheld. Yet it is interest¬ 
ing even in decay; elevated on a high hill, 
it is seen in every direction, and the antique 
avenue of old trees has further effect of 
beauty, in this land of mountains and floods. 

Until lately, it was the residence of Lady 
Ross, a woman who has long outlived her 
generation, her eye-sight, and all her passions, 
except that one which increases with age. 
She lingered in this her ancient castle, until the 
floors cracking under her feet, anil the ceil¬ 
ings tumbling on her head, admonished her 
to tardy and reluctant flight; for the trifle 
it would have taken to avert this calamity, she 
could not bear to part with. 

She would, perhaps, have been a wonder 
in any country, but she was an especial won¬ 
der in this one, where profusion is the defect 
of the gentry, and parsimony the only fault 
which the poor do not forgive. Her garb, it. 
is said, was that of a beggar woman; she 
lived on the coarsest food, and shivered over 
the miserable faggot which she had herself 
picked up, though her yard was filled with 
poultry, and her huge turf stacks were the 
nightly, and even daily prey of robbers. Many 
other stories are told of her, which, if true, 
indicate a degree of avarice that may well be 
called disease. Something however must be 
allowed for village narration, which never 
praises or censures by halves. 



We were shown the house by a poor crea¬ 
ture who occupies a part of it. Those who 
love moralising would here have had a subject; 
and as they thought of the instability of the 
world, arid the vanity of human greatness, 
would have laughed or cried, as they were of 
the humour of Heraclitus or Democritus. In 
my lady’s own chamber was collected in one 
corner, the poor man’s turf, and in the other 
his flax. In the breakfast-parlour ware de¬ 
posited his little agricultural implements, 
where they lay intermingled with broken pis¬ 
tols, and stocks of fowling-pieces, and rusty 
scabbardlcss swords. 

The rooms above stairs were rather in better 
order, but there was little in their appearance 
to attract attention. They are neither large 
nor small, nor high nor low. In parts they 
are painted in imitation of marble, and viewed 
at a little distance, it seemed to my eye no bad 
imitation. The partitions are done in compart¬ 
ments, and by the means of sliding pannels, 
there is an immediate and easy passage from 
one room to another. Doubtless they were 
orten made use of for the purpose of escape, 
for the good old times, so pleasant to read 
about, were perilous ones to live in. 

Squire Edwards, the father of Lady Ross, 
was as much distinguished for thoughtlessness 
and profusion, as she is for; the reverse. It is 
said that when his apothecary’s bill came in 



about Christmas, in place of money, which 
was never ready with him, lie generally gave 
a town-land, and thereby laid the foundation 
of the riches of one of the wealthiest families 
in a neighbouring county. He was once 
sheriff of this county, and very possibly the 
honour cost him still more of his town-lands; 
for the gilded coach and harness, the led 
horses and splendid trappings, and rich liveries, 
with silver tassels hanging to the gloves* 
ends, I have heard of not once, but a hundred 
times. 

But his hospitality, and the kindness with 
which the stranger was ever welcomed, and 
the beggar relieved at his gate, are still more 
alfectionately remembered and talked about. 
Warm and kind-hearted man! could he look 
from the grave where he is mouldering, and 
behold his wasted dwelling, scarcely less 
mouldering than himself! Or, could the beau¬ 
tiful and favourite daughter who lies by his 
side, be permitted a while to leave her earthly 
bed, and behold the sad change in this gay 
scene of her youth! Could she see the pic¬ 
ture which was taken of her when she was 
scarcely nineteen years of age, and which 
gallantry doubtless flattered, and romance 
adored, drawn as I yesterday saw it by coarse 
plebeian hands, from a heap of lumber* and 
rudely beat against the wall, as the readiest 
means of dispelling the cloud of dust which 



rested on it!! God of my fathers, could the 
dusky mirror before which, in pride of youth 
and beauty she arrayed herself, have reflected 
to her this also, what would her heart’s feelings 
have been! 

Even by the torn picture I could discover 
that the young lady was beautiful; and though 
the style of dress is ancient, I think it beautiful 
also. There is no covering on the head ; the 
hair is tightly turned up from the face, leaving 
bare the forehead, temples, and ears. An 
important article of female dress of that day, 
is not overlooked ; and the stomacher is stu¬ 
diously ornamented, and curiously wrought. 
How often has the young heart, which swelled 
against the stomacher represented by this 
painted canvas, beat with hope and fear, with 
love, and perhaps with hatred too ? It is mo¬ 
tionless now as the canvas, and the fair frame 
in which, as in a precious but fragile casket 
it was inclosed, senseless as the decaying por¬ 
trait, which when I had done looking on, was 
again thrown rudely on the floor. 

The death of a young and beautiful woman, 
is to all a subject of melancholy, but in this 
instance it comes home to my feelings in a 
particular degree; for though not a relation 
of the Edwards’s, I am a relation of those that 
are. My ancestors too were closely connected 
with them, and my mother- was bom in their 
neighbourhood. The beautiful young lady 
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was her godmother, and held her a helpless 
infant in her fair arms, to be sprinkled with the 
pure water that was to make her an inheritor 
of eternal life. The famed beauty has long 
passed away, the helpless infant is now almost 
a helpless old woman, the mother of a man 
who is no longer young, and whose own pic¬ 
ture cast down from its present place in the 
drawing-room, may in a few years give occa¬ 
sion to the melancholy moralizing in which he 
now induges himself. 

“ By him, and all, must praisu and blame be found 
At best a fleeting gleam, or empty sound.” 

After leaving Castle Gore, the road became 
smoother, and we drove four Irish miles in no 
long space of time. There was a little village 
called Rilleter in sight of us, but we crossed 
to the right, a bridge which bears its name. 
It is neatly executed, and the inscription in¬ 
forms us that it was built in I78C j yet recent 
as this date is, such is the dampness of the 
climate, that in many parts the inscription is 
illegible. 

It was one continued ascent from the bridge 
to this house, and it was a long ascent, for the 
distance is nearly three miles. The landscape 
was now changed from green hills and shel¬ 
tered valleys, to distant heath and rugged 
mountains ; but the sun had broke forth from 
the dark mantle which had covered his head 



all the morning, and shed radiance even on 
these russet hills. On a fine day we expatiate 
in mere animal existence, and contented 
within ourselves, find beauty in each surround¬ 
ing scene. We were met by several people, 
who all in passing bade us good e’en ; and 
my heart melted at the sweet pastoral sound, 
which brought to my mind the days of other 
years. 

It was nearly half past five when we got 
here ; and to say the truth I was not sorry to 
be at my journey’s end, for notwithstanding 
the bright sun, the mountain air bit nippingly, 
and a comfortable dinner was scarcely more 
acceptable, than the plentiful turf fire which 
blazed cheerful on the wide hearth. Though 
I had no other company than females, I was 
not the less obliged to partake of the accus¬ 
tomed liquor, which, to do it justice, was ex¬ 
cellent ; and further, to give it relish I had 
long stories, of all that had passed since I was 
here last. Surrounded by mountains, and with 
their wishes even unstraying beyond their own 
horizon, in the midst too of riches and abun¬ 
dance, these good people, like all others, had 
much of evil to tell of; and little of good to 
relate. Almost every tale was of sorrow, and 
scarce a year was unmarked by some disaster- 
ous event. 

I would have turned the conversation to 
different subjects and distant scenes, but the 



world to them was their own mountains, and 
they were regardless of every tiling beyond. 
People who live much in solitude are glad to 
see strangers, not so much to hear as to be 
heard ; for the mind becomes tumid with the 
pent-up load of existence, and the straying 
stranger is as salt cast on the filled leach, which 
enables it to disgorge itself. 

The arrival of a doctor in these mountains 
soon spreads far and wide, and that very even¬ 
ing I had several patients. I crossed after¬ 
wards a few fields to visit one who could not 
come to me; she was an old woman on the 
very verge of human existence, racked with 
pain, and lying a helpless cripple on the 
wretched bed on which she had lain upwards 
of twenty years; yet so powerful is the in¬ 
stinct which binds us'to this world, that she 
was anxious as youth or happiness to live. I 
sat down beside her, while she enumerated, 
and I had no reason to doubt of her truth, a 
train of suffering, sickness and calamity, suf¬ 
ficient, one should have thought, to destroy 
not one weakly woman, but twenty stout men. 
It was well replied by an Indian sage to 
Alexander, who asked him which was the 
strongest, Life or Death; that it was Life, 
because it bears so many evils. 

I must not conclude without telling you of 
a heavy evil which befel me even before I was 
born. My grandfather lived at no great dis- 
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tance from Castle Gore, and was a great 
favourite of the Squire's. Indeetl he was the 
next to him in place and honour, and it is 
recorded in our family annals, that his wife 
was the second person who had a tea equipage, 
as possibly a few cups and sancers were called, 
on Dergwater. Desirous effectually to serve 
his friend, the Squire gave him a large tract 
of land for ever, at a very cheap rate. My 
grandfather went home delighted, but early 
the following morning, he came back to the 
Castle, and returned the gift to the astonished 
Squire. “ In truth,” said the good old man, 
in reply to the other’s remonstrances, “ it is 
none of my fault, but the gude wife has given 
me no quiet since she heard it, nor could she 
rest quietly she says in the grave, if she 
thought her bairns were living on land which 
had been taken over other people’s heads.” 

“ Well Mr. S —,” said Squire Edwards, “you 
may do as you please, but both you and Mrs. 

S —, may be assured, that whether you take 
the land or not, the people who had, it, shall 
never have it again.” However, the honest 
and disinterested farmer was not to be pre¬ 
vailed upon, and persisted in his obedience to 
the gude wife’s mandates. 

This tract of land is now a rich inheritance, 
and had it not been for her scruples, would in 
all probability have been mine. Time per¬ 
haps was when I regretted this, but I regret it 



no more; for the period cannot be very distant, 
when I shall have as much land as I require. 

The Teutones were defeated by the Consul 
Marius with great slaughter, and the fields 
all around were strewn with their slain. Unac¬ 
quainted with the fatal disaster, their associ¬ 
ates, the Cimbri, asked land for themselves 
and their brethren, as they called these un¬ 
fortunate men. “ Do not trouble yourselves 
about your brethren,” said the Consul, with 
emphasis which was not to be misunderstood, 
“ they have land enough which we have given 
them, and they shall have it for ever.” 



LETTER XX. 


Termen tin ongan. 

Our fortunes, like our faces, have strong ge¬ 
neral resemblance, yet are they almost as end¬ 
lessly diversified ; and perhaps there is no one, 
whose life, in some of its parts, does not de¬ 
serve to be told. I shall therefore relate a 
few particulars of the gentleman to whom 
this house, and the adjacent lands belonged j 
nor was it any mighty possession, for the 
house is only a cottage, though a neat one, 
and the land is nothing but mountain. 

He was uncle to the present occupants, 
and a relation, nor a very distant one neither, 
of my own. In early life, he was bound 
an apprentice to an apothecary in Strabane. 
This gentleman had several daughters, and 
the young Esculapius became enamoured, 
not with the youngest, as is customary in 
story books, but with the oldest of them. 
The attachment was a mutual one, and wheu 
he was leaving home to. seek elsewhere his 
fortune, the fond couple betrothed themselves 
to each other, with many a solemn protest¬ 
ation and vow. A foolish kind of engagement 
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in general it is, but in this instance it proved 
otherwise; for the lover was constant, and 
the lady was true. Besides, he had the pros¬ 
pect of a speedy return; for he had got an 
appointment at Bombay, and India was then 
an unwrought mine, where gold was to be 
had almost for the digging. How much it is 
wrought out now, you will yourself have an 
opportunity of judging. 

The beginning of his journey was but of 
indifferent augury. The passage between 
Newry and Liverpool has ever been a disas¬ 
trous one, as I know by fatal experience; 
and the vessel in which he had taken his pas¬ 
sage was wrecked somewhere on the coast of 
Cheshire. His life was saved, though with 
difficulty, but ail his cloaths were lost; and 
this was a heavy misfortune to a young ad¬ 
venturer from these mountains, who had 
little other wealth than his own mind. How¬ 
ever, he had friends who procured him a 
second outfitting, and he sailed tor Bombay. 

His voyage of life was not yet to he fortu¬ 
nate ; and the gallant Indiaman was wrecked, 
as well as the crazy Newry vessel. A number 
of the crew, as well as passengers perished; 
but life beat young inhis veins; and not less 
intrepid than robust, he was able, not only to 
save himself) but several others. Among these, 
was a young man from London, who, in con¬ 
sequence became strongly attached to him. 
o % 



Shortly afterwards, they were taken up by 
another vessel, which, without disaster, land¬ 
ed them at the place of their destination. The 
young Londoner, who was a mere adventurer, 
went on board a country ship as a mate, and 

Mr. S-, for that was my relation’s name, 

joined the army. 

Those were turbulent times in India; and 
during several years he was almost constantly 
in the field. He was present at the taking of 
several very rich places, his shai’e of the spoil 
of which was considerable, and it was a mere 
chance that it was not great, beyond even 
his wishes. Immediately on the occupation of 
some town, he took possession of a pagoda or 
mosque, as an hospital; and barely glancing 
his eyes round to see that it would answer, he 
left a lew of his followers, and ran out to 
superintend the bringing in of the sick and 
wounded. In the interval, it was visited by a 
party that were move observant, and who 
rummaged every hole and corner, until they 
found, under a heap of' rubbish, treasure suffi¬ 
cient to have made them all happy, could 
riches make men so. But they cannot, and 
least of all, riches got in such a manner. 

I have frequently heard Mr. S- relate 

this hair breadth escape of good fortune, nor 

could I ever observe that he regretted it; but 
a loss which he sustained shortly afterwards, 
he did seem to regret. An intimate acquaint- 
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-tnee who was attached to the brigade to which 
he belonged, was suddenly ordered to a re¬ 
mote part of the country; and it was a fatal 
order to him, for a short while before he had 
lent a large sum to some native merchants. 
In this unexpected dilemma he came to Mr. 
S-, and by dint of intreaties and impor¬ 

tunities, at length prevailed on him to take 
the bonds into his own hands, and give him 
*he money. 

This was a singular instance of good nature, 
tor it amounted to eleven thousand pounds, 
and was within a few hundreds of all he had 
in the world. It would be a tiresome story to 
tell the particulars, but it is sufficient to say 
that shortly afterwards the whole district was 
restored to its original owners, and that he 
never received a single, pagoda. Heavy as 
this misfortune was in itself, it was then hea¬ 
vier still, for he had now been nearly twelve 
years from the object of his attachment, and 
he had just written to her, that he would sail 
for England, almost by the first fleet. But 
who would return pennyless from India, or 
would be welcome even to his mistress, if he 
did ? Without meaning disrespect to a sex of 
which I have ever thought highly, it would 
be a still ruder trial of affection, than the 

mock mutilation of the fantastic lover of a 

favourite farce. 

My friend wasted in India a few more of 
Q 3 



the blissful years of his youth, and -irretriev¬ 
ably injured his constitution, not from his own 
cupidity, but by the advantage taken of his 
good nature by another. It was out of that 
other’s power to render justice; tor a short 
time after they had parted, he was taken pri¬ 
soner by Uyder All)', and died at Seringa- 
patam. 

At length Mr. S-came down to Bom¬ 

bay to take bis departure for Europe, and he 

here met with bis friend Captain A-, who 

had for some years been the commander of a 
country ship. Many as the years were that 
had elapsed, he had never forgotten his old 
preserver, but had sent him, from every place 
he had visited, presents of whatever they 
afforded of curious or rare. On the present 
occasion, he brought him from Mocha a 
valuable Arabian horse, which the other long- 
refused acceptance of; but finding his friend 
obstinate, he at length seemingly complied; 
and by a refinement on sentiment, which 
might be regarded as superfluous, he left 
orders with his agent to sell the horse the 
instant lie had sailed, and to give Captain 

A- the money. It was disposed of for 

five hundred guineas. Shortly afterwards it 
was brought to London, where it was sold 
for twelve hundred pounds, and it was long 
regarded as the most famous Arabian in 
England. 
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Captain A -, before they parted, gave a 

■still stronger proof of his regard. His friend 
was involved in a quarrel with a man of a very 
turbulent disposition, and likewise remarkable 
for being a good marksman. The honest sea¬ 
man considered himself also something of a 
marksman, and he sought the offender in the 
intention of'bringing the duel on himself, and 

Mr. .8-only discovered the design in time 

to prevent the meeting from taking place. It 
seems worth telling, that, unaccustomed as he 
was to the use of tire arms, he wounded his 
antagonist in the side, while the famed marks¬ 
man struck a bush which was sonic yards 
distant. 

Mr. 8-landed in England with two 

thousand pounds only, which was all he could 
with certainty call his own. He hastened 
afterwards to Ireland, where he married the 
lady to whom lie lud been so long attached, 
and who was deserving of his attachment. 

For a short while lie lived on his small 
income, and, could we read the heart of man, 
bad perhaps greater happiness than he after¬ 
wards had on a much greater one. But For¬ 
tune was now as profuse of her favours, as 
before she had been niggard, and came to 
him with both her hands full. He received 
with compound interest a large sum which he 
had lent the India Company several years 
before, and which, from the confusion of 
u 4 
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their affairs, he had in a measure despaired oi 
ever getting; and nearly about the same time 
Captain A—— died at Bombay, and be¬ 
queathed him the earnings of his life, which 
probably amounted to ten or twelve thousand 
pounds. 

Though this gentleman had a brother in 
London who was by no means in affluent cir¬ 
cumstances, he took not the slightest notice of 
him nor of his family. It seems the honest 
citizen, in transacting some little business for 
him at the India House, had, with more 
honesty than policy, charged him for attend¬ 
ance, as well as postage and coach hire. This 
minuteness of economy which circumstances 
have rendered necessary in England, and 
which at the same time is so just, is offensive 
beyond measure to Indians, who, accustomed 
to contemplate money only in large masses, 
and to habits of great profusion, detest all 
details of economy, which they regard as sor¬ 
did and mean. 

The first time afterwards that Mr. S- 

went to London he made enquiries after his 
friend’s family, and found that the London 
brother had shortly followed the Indian one, 
and that they were then together in that 
oblivious country, where love and hatred are 
no longer, and where enmity and friendship 
are alike forgotten. 

The widow, he learned, still continued the 
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business, and he called one afternoon at her 
house, and found her alone in the shop. She 
was in deep mourning, and in reply to his 
salutation and general enquiry, said, “ she was 
as well as could be expected, after the heavy 
misfortunes which had so lately befallen her.” 

Mr. S- begged to enquire, if it were not 

improper, what these misfortunes were; and 
as widows are not remarkably uncommunica¬ 
tive, she at once replied, that she had lost her 
husband; and her husband’s brother had died 
not long before in the East Indies, leaving 
his fortune from her poor little family, to an 
Irish cheat, who had contrived to push between 
him and all his relations; “ but what better,” 
concluded she, “ could be expected from an 
Irishman, and the trick was worthy of his 
country.” 

Mr. S-expressed sympathy for the fair 

afflicted, who in truth had good reason to 
complain; for though circumstances may keep 
us apart from our relations while we live, we 
owe to them our fortunes when we die. 
The ancient Sceptics who doubted every 
thing else, held this as certain, that we should 
direct our conduct by our natural affections, 
and the laws and customs of our country; 
and though not infallible, they are, I believe, 
our surest guides. My friend said, “ that he 
had been an old acquaintance of captain A. # s, 
and requested to see his little nephews and 
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nieces ■, and when he had talked for some 
time with the young and numerous group, 
and was on the point of going away, he told 
who he was. The lady’s astonishment, as 
well as the eclaircissenient, may readily be 
conceived. He gave a sum, the amount of 
winch I do not exactly know, but 1 have no 
doubt it was considerable, to each of the 
nephews and nieces. 

But whether it was considerable or other¬ 
wise, it lias been well thriven on. The 
daughters are respectably married, and the 
eldest son is now in possession of what, in this 
country at least, would be regarded as a 
princely fortune. Riches too have begot 
honours, and my friend’s humble ward is now 
a knight, and is, or was lately, a sheriff of 
London. He is not yet married, but he may 
when he pleases, for to be “ a lady, and ride 
in a gilt coach,” what woman could find in 
her heart to refuse. 

I could wish my little story ended here, 
and that my worthy friend were still alive, to 
enjoy the wealth which he so well deserved; 
but his liver had long been diseased, and in 
vain he sought in society and change of scene, 
relief from the deadly arrow which rankled in 
his side. He died not a very long while ago 
in the neighbourhood of Exeter, where he had 
resided for some time before. Conversing 
cheerfully with his family, he suddenly fell 



down, and almost immediately expired, lie 
had long dreaded this event, and was fre¬ 
quently heard to say, “that he was convinced 
his liver was almost entirely consumed within 
him.” 

Such is the penalty we pay lor the riches of 
India, and such the re-action of the evils which 
we have indicted there; evils, which distin¬ 
guished as England is for humanity, were 
scarcely less great than those caused by 
Tiinour, or any other scourge or ravager of 
the earth. Unostentatious of cruelty, we did 
not, it is true, erect pyramids of human heads, 
but famine, which avarice aggravated, if it did 
not cause, though a little more slowly, de¬ 
stroyed as surely as ambition could have 
done. The present generation seems dis¬ 
posed to make amends for the crimes of 
former ones, and I trust the time is not dis¬ 
tant, when the inoffensive Gentoo, as he eon- 
templates the wide increase of security and 
comfort, will exclaim as he used to do, when 
he beheld unproductive fields and desolate 
dwellings, the ‘ Christians have been here.’ 

Nor did my poor friend suffer only in his 
own person, but in that of his darling child, 
whom he left the heiress of his large posses¬ 
sions. Happier had it been for her that he 
had never strayed beyond these mountains, 
and that she had been born on them an 
humble country maid, for with his riches, sin 
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likewise inherited his disease. Her death 
followed closely on his, when she had scarcely 
attained to womanhood; and the childless 
mother is now returned to this country, to 
close her eyes where she first drew breath. 
Long may it be before she closes them, for 
the sake of others as well as her own. Almost 
all her large income is spent in acts of bene¬ 
volence, and while she can scarcely be per¬ 
suaded to take the comforts-of life, her out¬ 
stretched hand prevents even the demands of 
distress. 

How much such benefactors are at present, 
wanted in this country, none but those who 
witness its misery can form an idea, and those 
who know it best will the most deplore. 
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Termeul moiijrmi. 

It has been my lortune to live much in cities, 
and oftentimes when sated with their amuse¬ 
ments, or disgusted with their bustle, have 
I sighed for the loneliest solitude. In the 
impassioned language of the Psalmist, I have 
exclaimed, “ O that I had wings like a dove, 
for then would I flee away and be at rest; lo, 
then would I wander far off, and remain in 
the wilderness.” But we are not to be trusted 
even with the gratification of our own wishes, 
and now that I have obtained mine, I am 
discontented with them. Yet if happiness 
consists in quietness, and an evenly tenor of 
life, rather than in multiplicity of enjoyments, 
I should have it here. But happiness is seated 
only in the mind, and when that is ill at ease, 
we would in vain hasten our escape “ from 
the windy tempest and storm.” 

I seldom stray far from the house, for these 
naked mountains have few inducements to 
toil over them, and besides are at times not a 
little dangerous. In this land of flocks ’ and 
herds, one is never sure of not falling in with 



rk bull, or at the least a vicious cow, ami I 
never was, and am now as little as ever, a 
Guy of Warwick. I therefore saunter about 
the doors in the morning, or at the furthest go 
down to a little glen at a short distance, where 
I sit for hours listening to the noise of the 
water as it falls from rock to rock, and to the 
ceaseless cawing of the rooks, as they fly about 
the old trees over my head. 

My evenings are spent in the house, nor 
after all are they unpleasantly spent. I some¬ 
times enter into the conversation, but oftener 
seem to he occupied with a hook, that it may 
flow unrestrained. It never languishes, for 
when the realities of life are exhausted, there 
is a never-failing resource in the visionary 
world around. These good people have com¬ 
muned so long with their own thoughts, that 
they start from them in allfight, as children do 
from the reflection of themselves in a looking 
glass, or from their shadows on the wall. 

In solitude we arc not alone, for when we 
have no living beings to converse with, we give 
life to inanimate objects, and clothe with form 
and substance, even the chimeras of our own ‘ 
brains. The waters here have their witches, 
the green glen of my morning seat, its fairies, 
the hill its wandering spirits, and though last 
not least, the bed has its dreams. My hostesses, 
in all the business of life, are as rational as 
they are good women, yet so much controul 



has fancy over them, that they are not more: 
firmly persuaded of the truth of the Bible, 
which they daily read, limn that nature un¬ 
locks for them, the door which opens on 
futurity, and by dreams and visions holds im¬ 
mediate, and almost nightly communication 
with their souls. 

Their brother, to whom they were much 
attached, died not very long ago. Sitting one 
night, a short time before it happened, in- the 
room where he lay, the candle on a sudden 
was almost extinguished ; a gust of wind came 
against the window, in the midst of which 
was heard a deep and long-drawn sigh, and at 
the same instant there was a loud stroke on 
the little table between them, as if done by 
the end of a whip. “ Oh King of Glory,” 
exclaimed they, “ receive our brother’s soul 
in mercy, for we now see he is to be taken 
from us.” 

To recount all their dreams would require a 
volume rather than a letter; but I shall relate 
you two, and were all dreams like these, it 
would be no kindness to weaken belief in them. 
“ Their mother was nearly, eighty years of age 
at her death, and had been confined to her 
bed for a long while before. About a week 
before it happened, one of her daughters 
dreamed that she walked into their little par¬ 
lour, dressed as if for a journey; and at the 



instant there entered through the window, an 
acquaintance who had long been dead, and the 
room became effulgent as it were with a 
heavenly light. He took her by the hand as 
if to lead her away ; her daughters clung round 
her, but she gently put them aside. “ Do not 
stop me,” said she, “ lor where I go, you must 
go, and I shall be as happy as a church.” 

When they communicated this dream to 
their aged parent, it filled her with joy, for she 
too had just had a remarkable one. “She 
imagined she was' at a distant part of the 
country where she was born, and had passed 
her early days. She stood in the little garden, 
in the midst of which grew a beautiful and 
spreading tree; the leaves seemed of chrystal 
or amber, and it was loaded with the most 
delicious fruit. Towards the top was seated 
a venerable old man, whom, on looking up, she 
knew to be her father; and who plucked one 
of the highest branches and presented it to 
her. “ Oh father,” exclaimed she, “ I am 
unworthy.” “ Take it,” said he, “ for you 
have well merited it, and then come and sit by 
me.” Delightful delusion ! which makes the 
day of our death seem better than the day of 
our birth; which, on the racked couch, where, 
without help, we cannot move ourselves, give* 
us a bright foretaste of the joys of heaven; 
and cheers those we leave behind us in this 
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wilderness of sorrow, with the blissful idea, 
that we are not mouldering in the dark 
grave, but are rejoicing in the regions of 
light. 

But it is here justice to my friends to say, 
that a belief in dreams is by no means con¬ 
fined to them, nor to these lonely mountains; 
but extends to village and valley, ahd to 
persons of much higher rank in life. A lady, 
(for the most indefatigable dreamers are of 
your sex,) can always tell by her dreams when 
sickness is coming; and though they are of 
mere mortal substances, yet they are not the 
less loathsome on that account. Sometimes 
she wanders in a shambles or a butchery, and 
then she is suddenly transported to her own 
kitchen, where she superintends the cutting 
up of carcases, and breaking them into joints ; 
or draws flesh half cooked and revolting from 
the fire, and though loathing, yet as if by in¬ 
vincible force, eating of it. A physician would 
here be the best Daniel, and at once would 
tell her, that sickness, as she foreboded, was 
not coming, but had actually come; that her 
stomach was nauseated and overloaded, and 
therefore that meat came before her in this 
disgusting manner, as to the famished Tanta¬ 
lus it presented itself under tempting fruit’s 
most delicious forms. 

In reality dreams are only broken and im¬ 
perfect sleep, for in its complete and perfect 
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state, there is a total cessation of sensation 
and thought, and consequently of all intel¬ 
lectual operation. But this complete and 
perfect sleep seldom occurs, as there are few, 
if any, who have a perfectly sound mind in a 
sound body. It is dependent on the state of 
digestion, on the increased or diminished 
action of the heart or lungs, and on the gloom 
or cheerfulness of our minds. Oftentimes 
these excite absolute watchfulness, but oftener 
they only render the sleep incomplete, and 
produce partial interruption of thought; and 
In this interruption consists that incoherent 
and inconsistent thinking, which we deno¬ 
minate dreaming. 

Simple and obvious as this explication is, 
dreams have had . a powerful influence over 
mankind in all ages, and have been regarded 
by almost every nation, as prophetic of future 
events, and oracles of Heaven. Nor has this 
predominance of imagination over reason, 
been confined to the unlettered multitude, but 
has extended to the most elegant scholars, and 
most distinguished heroes. The virtuous and 
ill-fated Brutus was subdued by a dream, 
before he was subdued by Antony, and came 
to Philippi despondent, though resolved. 
Cicero, in his unmerited exile, was almost as 
much cheered by one. He dreamed that he 
was wandering disconsolate in a lonely place, 
when his townsman Marius accosted him, and 
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asked him why he was so melancholy; and, 
upon his replying that he was driven from his 
country by violence, the other took him kindly 
by the hand, and conducted him into his own 
monument, telling him that there he should 
find safety. When he afterwards heard that 
the decree of his recall had passed in this very 
same monument, he exclaimed in a rapture, 
that dreams were divine. 

In the hour of prosperity we mock at such 
an opinion, but in the evil hour, which more 
or less comes to all, we all more or less believe 
in it, and, while our judgments condemn, con¬ 
fess it by our fears. The truth is, we are 
nearly all alike subject to evil, and are alto¬ 
gether alike unknowing of the remedy or 
cause ; and superstition is the child of igno¬ 
rance and fear. 

Dreams in Scripture are represented as ex¬ 
erting a powerful agency, and as forming the 
strand communication between man and his 
Maker. Without entering into the question, 
whether the Supreme Being ever did in this 
manner operate on men’s minds, or influence 
the determination of their will, it is certain 
that some of these dreams are interesting and 
beautiful ones. We here behold the unrivalled 
extent of Eastern imagination, and how poor 
and subdued ours is in comparison. I know 
of no dream of modern times deserving of 
notice, that does not owe much of its excel- 
r 2 



leace to Scripture. 1 pass over that of Cla¬ 
rence in Shakespeare, for with it you must be 
well acquainted, but I would strongly recom¬ 
mend to your perusal the one of Lovelace in 
Clarissa Harlowe, not merely to illustrate 
what I have been saying, but as a means to 
induce you to read the entire work. 

Admirable however as it is, and partial as 
I am to its great author, 1 must at the same 
time admit, that I know of no dream in mo¬ 
dern times to be compared to the one of the 
younger Count Moor, in the German play of 
the Kobbers. In shadowy gloom, indistinct 
dread, and sublime horror, it is unequalled ; 
and the scattered fragments of many dreams 
and passages in Scripture are brought toge¬ 
ther, in a manner almost too terrific to be 
contemplated. I regret I cannot transcribe 
it for you, for I have not the play here. I 
shall however, before I leave Strabane, for I 
suppose you have not the Robbers in your 
library, nor do I know that you should. It 
is coarse in many of its parts, as if even in 
grandeur to humble us with a sense of our 
littleness, and to show us how limited are our 
faculties, and how irreconcileable are genius 
and taste. 

The dream of Osmond in the Castle Spectre 
is a mere copy of this celebrated one, and, 
though not wanting in merit, like most other 
copies, it is far inferior to the original. I can- 
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not here forbear relating a little anecdote of 
a worthy man with whom I had a slight ac¬ 
quaintance, but who, like most others with 
whom I had acquaintance, whether slight or 
great, is now no more. I was present one 
night at the representation of this play at 
Drury-lane. The part of Osmond was done 
by the late Mr. Raymond; and I know not 
whether from his manner of acting, or some 
other cause, but there was much disapproba¬ 
tion, even from his first appearance. Howeve 1 ' 
he was allowed to proceed until he had got 
about half through his dream, when the hissing 
became very general, and so intolerable I sup¬ 
pose to the poor man, that he nimbly started 
from his knees, smoothed his visage, adjusted 
his night-cap, and coming forward to the front 
of the stage, addressed the audience. Luckily 
for him they happened to be in a good hu¬ 
mour, and sent him back to his dream with a 
light heart; and what was not the least ludi¬ 
crous circumstance, he was in an instant all 
the player again, and took his part up exactly 
at the place where he had left off. But we 
before the scene were not players, nor could 
we twirl our feelings about so easily; and, 
though there was no more hissing, poor 
Raymond for that night raved and ranted in 
vain. 

1 believe it is Sancho who says, that sleep, 
like death, makes us all equal, and puts upon 
r 3 



a level the beggar and the king. It is another 
extraordinary circumstance attending it, that 
a$ well as conscience it makes cowards of us 
all. The greatest hero is not a hero in his 
dreams. He laments, he sorrows, but he 
rarely resists, and never subdues. The un¬ 
shackled imagination, like the shivering ghost, 
as fancy supposes it, just separated from the 
body, wanders disconsolate in the wildest 
regions of possible being, and embodies forms 
of danger and affright, more horrible than it 
can bear to behold. The heroic though re¬ 
morseless Richard, with whose every fibre 
courage seems interwoven, is only a hero 
when he is awake. In the very act of dying, 
his soul breathes defiance, and by another 
happy emendation of an unrivalled actor, the 
eye about to close for ever, gleams an instant 
with the expiring taper’s brightness, and the 
feeble hand, about to fall nerveless, darts a 
little forward the impotent sword. But he 
awakens, bathed in the coldest dew of appre¬ 
hension, from a mere dream. 

“ Have mercy, Jesu! Soft I did but dream. 

O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 

The lights burn blue — is it not dead midnight? 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

What! do I fear myself? there’s none else by.” 

When I was a student at Edinburgh, I 
heard the following story related by Doctor 
Gregory, the celebrated professor there. It 
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is curious, for it shows, that in certain situa¬ 
tions, or, at least with certain persons, the 
mind in sleep, carries on through the senses, 
an intercourse with surrounding objects. 

On board one of the transports which took 
out troops during the American war, there 
was a young officer who spoke aloud in his 
sleep, and got up and> lay down, and though 
his eyes were close shut to objects whose 
ears were open to sounds. In a crowded 
transport, so singular a peculiarity could not 
long escape observation, nor in the society of 
young and thoughtless officers could it fail 
to be played upon. Whenever they were 
disposed to amuse themselves, they would 
approach the poor sleeper’s birth, and halloo 
in his ear that the enemy were coming, and 
bid him defend himself. Instant his thoughts 
would take the direction intended, and lie 
would throw his arms about as if brandishing a 
sword. When his tormentors had entertained 
themselves long enough with this mock com¬ 
bat, they could at once change the element 
of his suffering, by telling him that the vessel 
was sinking, and desiring him to strike out 
boldly, and try to save himself. As suddenly 
he would imitate all the movements of one 
who swims, and turn’ to the right or left, or 
on his face or back, as he was directed. But 
even in sleep it is easier to inflict pain than 
to give pleasure j and when these mischievous 
n i> 
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young men became tired of persecuting him, 
and spoke of conquest or safety, the words 
dropped pointless on his ear. He still con¬ 
tinued restless and agitated, nor could he 
get rid of this singular night mare which so 
rudely bestrode him, until he was awaked by 
force. 

One more story and then I shall, as it is 
full time, be done. After what I have written, 
you will not suspect me of having faith in 
dreams, but in this one there is a melancholy 
coincidence with the event, and coincidence 
strikes us in spite of ourselves. Even Cassius, 
though an Epicurean, as he raised his dagger 
against Cmsar, turned his eye to the statue of 
Pompey exulting; and while the ill-fated 
usurper lay mangled with wounds on the 
pedestal, called on the hero’s shade, to pre¬ 
side over the work of vengeance, and to enjoy 
his enemy’s agony. 

A few years ago, a respectable young man 
from this country married a very accomplished 
and deserving lady, who then resided, and 
still, I believe, resides, in the neighbourhood 
of London. A short while afterwards, busi¬ 
ness required his presence here; and as it 
was in the month of June or July, and as at 
that season no danger was to be apprehended, 
he proposed going by Liverpool as the shortest 
conveyance. 

The night before his departure, his wife 
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had the following extraordinary dream. She 
imagined that she had just taken leave of him, 
and that her sorrow was far beyond what so 
short a separation would warrant. Horror 
chilled her soul, while, driven forward as it 
were by an irresistible hand, site followed a 
black coach, in which a form like her hus¬ 
band’s was seated. The horses plunged into 
a water. She plunged in, and borne through, 
above, beneath, before, behind, on every side, 
she accompanied them. She stretched forth 
her hands, and would have grasped the form 
within, but it was graspless as air. She spoke, 
but still it sat silent, gazing sadly on her. 
The coach reached a green bank, which came 
down to the very water’s edge. Instantly the 
earth opened, and coach,horscs, and form tum¬ 
bled in. She could endure no longer, and 
with a scream awoke. 

So strong was the impression which this 
made on her mind, that she begged her hus¬ 
band to give up the thoughts of going to Ire¬ 
land, at that particular timej but his business 
was urgent, and as man values himself on his 
courage, he was ashamed perhaps to alter his 
plans, because his wife had an unpleasant 
dream. However, she was not to be altogether 
put off and made him promise, that he would 
go by Hollyhead, instead of Liverpool. 

That night he went to the Bull-and-Mouth 
Inn, to take his seat by the mail to Shrews- 
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bury; but the coach was filled inside as well 
as out, and he was therefore under the ne¬ 
cessity of going by the Chester one. He took 
an outside seat, and as he was a good deal 
fatigued by the journey, he resolved to stop 
a day at this place. 

The night of his arrival, he wrote in high 
spirits to his wife, stating these circumstances, 
and his intention of going on to Hollyhead, 
the following afternoon. He was just ending 
his letter, when he was joined by a country¬ 
man of his own, who was likewise going to 
Ireland; and so little do we know what is 
good for us in this life, — this vain life which 
passes as a shadow, — that he mentioned it in 
a postcript as a fortunate occurrence. They 
supped together, and of course talked of the 
journey they were both about taking. 

What arguments were made use of to in¬ 
duce the poor young man to alter his inten¬ 
tion, can never now be known. But what is 
known is, that the following day after break¬ 
fast, instead of going to Hollyhead, he went 
in a chaise with his countryman to Parkgate. 
Some time in the course of that day, they went 
on board a packet, which sailed almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards. The evening was beautiful, 
the sky was without a cloud, and the sea al¬ 
most without a curl; when in some unac¬ 
countable manner, the vessel struck upon a 
rock, or bank of sand; 1 cannot now tell ex- 



actly which. It remained some time in that 
situation, and several were saved by swim¬ 
ming, or were taken off by boats. However, 
the greater number remained, for on so deli¬ 
cious an evening and so smooth a sea, they 
could hardly bring the reality of danger to 
their view. Unfortunately, the vessel which 
already had leaned a good deal down, sud¬ 
denly sunk in the deep water, and except hei 
masts, was scarcely more to be seen. 

Among those who perished, was the unfor¬ 
tunate subject of this little tale. The body 
was recognised by letters found in his pocket, 
and by the initials of his name on his linen 
and handkerchief. The letter he had written 
from Chester was not put into the office until 
the following morning. The very afternoon 
of the day on which she received it, his widow 
read in a newspaper an account of the ship¬ 
wreck, and the melancholy fulfilment of her 
own dream. 



LETTER XXII. 


Termontmongan. 

I was yesterday on a pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg, and, like the pilgrimage of life, a wea¬ 
risome business I found it. Lough Derg is a 
lake among these immense mountains, in 
which there are several little islands, one of 
which is called the Holy one. It likewise goes 
under the name of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, I 
presume, from some traditional association 
with that distinguished saint. Possibly he 
lived, or died, or was buried there; for vene¬ 
rated as he has long been in Ireland, not only 
his history, but even his name is unknown. 
Patrick is merely a corruption of Patricius, 
or Patrician, with which title, to give weight 
to his mission, Pope Celestine invested him. 

It is a melancholy, and at the same time, a 
whimsical instance of the uncertainty of the 
world, and the vanity of pride, that the mighty 
name of Patrician has left little trace of its 
existence, except in this remote island, where 
the Roman arms never penetrated; and that 
too under the homely, and familiar, and 
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diminutive appellation of Pat. I question 
whether the wildest changes in the combina¬ 
tion of those atoms, out of which, according 
to Epicurus, were formed man and the world, 
would to the imagination of Scipio or Cato, 
have appeared so extraordinary. 

Lough Derg has long been famous in the 
religious annals of this country, and at one 
period it was visited by foreigners from the 
remotest parts. A lew stragglers still come 
from England, and even France, but as much 
I should suppose from curiosity as from devo¬ 
tion. The Irish pilgrims still flock from all 
parts of the kingdom, and are almost as 
numerous and zealous as ever. Yet less per¬ 
haps than any other, the Irish peasant should 
do supererogatory penance, for his life to most 
would be a perpetual one. 

Our party was a large one, and consisted 
both of males and females. We were pre¬ 
ceded by a man who served us as a guide, 
and the old servant woman of the house 
availed herself of the occasion to perform her 
pilgrimage in good company. We walked, 
for there was no road accessible to a convey¬ 
ance, nor indeed any road at all. Our path 
lay over heathy hills anil along dark and nar¬ 
row glens. 

After a couple of hours walking, we had a 
distant view of the lake and the holy island.it 
contains. Our ancient pilgrim counted her 



heads and crossed herself at the glad sight, 
and could her feelings at that moment have 
been arrested and committed to paper, it is 
possible they would be found not far inferior 
to those with which Christian beheld afar off 
the Celestial city. We seated ourselves at 
the foot of a huge rock, and scarcely could 
the imagination conceive a gloomier scene. 
It was one wide waste of desolation, for of 
trees or shrubs, or even grass, there was 
scarce a trace. 

I could not forbear picturing to myself, as 
[ sat, the horror with which the cultivated 
lady of civilized life would, had she been here 
alone, have contemplated the savage land¬ 
scape and ashy rock, expecting at each instant 
to see start from behind it some terrific rob¬ 
ber, or what to the gleaming imagination of 
female delicacy would be worse. Yet how 
little reason would she have had for dread. 
This solemn silence, this vasty wilderness, on 
which God’s special hand seems imprinted, 
would have imparted to her the fancied attri¬ 
butes of angels, and as she stood in radiance 
of beauty and elegance of habiliment, those 
whom she would have regarded as savages 
would have bowed down to her in reverence. 

It is not in solitude, but in the thronged 
and corrupted city, where rank and its oppo¬ 
site, and virtue and vice, are nearly clad alike, 
that the lady is regarded merely as a woman, 
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and subjected to insult. But independent of 
this, respect for the female sex seems inherent 
in a certain state of civilization. It is the 
extreme of civilization which regards woman 
as a mere object of dalliance, and by dimi¬ 
nishing fancy lessens that sacred reverence 
which is her surest protection, and man’s 
almost only ennobling principle. It is there¬ 
fore true, that we do not move straight for¬ 
ward in improvement, but in a churlish and 
irregular circle, which conducts us nearly to 
the place from which we set out. 

We were now sufficiently rested, and pro¬ 
ceeded forwards. A characteristic observation 
was made by a farmer who accompanied us, 
as he looked back on the rock which we were 
leaving behind. He wished he had it on his 
land, he said, for it would be a fine hilling 
place for the sheep, and a brave shelter for 
them from the storm. How a slight alteration 
degrades the sublime; and how strange it is 
to trace this homely remark to that beautiful 
passage in Scripture, where one is said to be 
as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempestj as rivers of water in a dry 
place, and the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

We jested with the poor pilgrim who 
trudged behind us, on the folly of the errand 
on which she was going; for we think our¬ 
selves wise, when we only oppose our own pre- 



dices to those of others. Some one said to 
her, “ Good woman you are surely past sinning 
now, but I suppose you go for the sins of'your 
youth?” “ We are oways sinful,” said she* 
“ when we are young, when we are middle- 
aged, and when we are <mld.” “ But you are 
too old,” I said, “ for such a journey, and 
God is no more a respecter of places than of 
persons, and would have heard you as well 
from your own mountain as from Lough 
Derg.” “ True for you,” replied she, “ I ken 
weel that his eye is every where, and, blissed 
be his name, sees alike the chimney reek and 
the king’s pelace; but ough man dear, auld 
age is a wearisome load, and I would fain 
move about a wee bit to lighten it.” 

I conversed further with the poor creature, 
and though possibly this was the longest jour¬ 
ney she had ever taken, I found her rational 
and shrewd. I forget who it was that said 
that there was as much difference between 
the great Newton and the illiterate man, as 
there was between him and the animal. But 
whoever it was, it was foolishly said; for how 
many are the points in which this poor old 
woman and Sir Isaac Newton, were he living, 
would agree, compared to those in which they 
would differ. Caesar was endowed with every 
great and shining quality that could exalt man 
above his fellow, yet he felt hunger and thirst 
and pain and passion as much, and mistook the 



great object of life, which is happiness, perhaps 
more than the most savage Gaul whom he 
subdued. 

We now approached the borders of" the 
lake. It is a well-chosen place of pilgrimage, 
for religion is the solace 1 of affliction, and 
every object there breathes of it. Surrounded 
by dreary mountains, which are intersected 
by wild glens, and over-run with brambles, 
it has a character of melancholy grandeur, 
which impresses reverence and inspires fear. 
In the gloomy solitude and lonely wilderness, 
man feels his own insignificance, and seeks in 
devotion, stay for his fbrlonmess, and support 
in his need. 

The wind had been high during the whole 
of the day, but it now nearly blew a storm; 
so that some of our parly hesitated to go into 
the boat, and even proposed to turn back. 
“ Turn back!” exclaimed one of the females, 
“ without seeing what we came so far to sec ; 
why we should be laughed at to the end of 
our days.” This argument was irresistible, 
for it is only in large cities that we can follow 
our own opinions, and do as we please. They 
who have lived all their lives there, can 
scarcely conceive how powerful is the dread 
of ridicule in remote and rude scenes. The 
inhabitants of one of the Caribbee islands 
rejected Christianity, for fear, they said, “that 
their neighbours should laugh at them and 
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J have no doubt that were it now preached 
for the first time in these mountains, many 
would say the same. 

I confess that I was in the number of those 
who would gladly have turned back without 
seeing what I came so far to see; for neither 
my curiosity, nor my fear of being laughed at, 
was as great as my fear of being drowned. 
Independent of the weather, my mind mis¬ 
gave me every time that I looked at the boat, 
for I judged it full as likely, that even on 
this hallowed lake, the boatmen should be 
drunk as sober. 

Some years ago a dreadful misfortune oc¬ 
curred, in consequence of mismanagement 
from this cause; and the boat was upset when 
it was within a few strokes of the oar only 
from the shore. There were upwards of sixty 
people on board, who almost all perished. 
One of the few who were saved, was a poor 
creature who had come with his mother and 
his wife, whom he had only married the week 
before. With filial affection, which will be 
censured or applauded, according to our dif¬ 
ferent feelings, he let his wife perish, and 
saved his aged mother. Similarly circum¬ 
stanced, I think I should have done the same; 
we may have many wives in the course of our 
lives, but we can never have but one mother. 

At that period the boatmen were all Pro¬ 
testants, over whom the prior had no control. 
They have since as uniformly been Catholics, 
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and I learned as 1 was stepping into the boat, 
that drunkenness now never occurs. I can 
assure you (hat I stepped in the lighter for 
the information. 

As we appi cached the island, we saw 
swarms of pilgrims performing their stations; 
and there was something not unpleasing in 
the tall gaunt figures, as, looked up to from 
the boat, they appeared; the varied coloured 
handkerchiefs with which their heads were 
loosely bound, waving in the mountain wind. 
But actually landed, the illusion of the scene 
almost instantaneously vanished. The holy 
spot had all the ruggedness of barbarity with¬ 
out its grandeur. The wild shrubs and bram¬ 
bles which decked the surrounding land and 
adjacent islands, were torn away, or trod 
under foot; and instead^ of those green emi¬ 
nences, on which fancy loves to dwell, all was 
bare rock which was not covered with a small 
chapel, and a few detached houses; or con¬ 
cealed by the crowd of pilgrims who stood or 
kneeled on it. 

The imagination clothes the pilgrim with 
the radiance of those days when princes and 
nobles were of the number, and wandered 
over wastes and desarts, to worship their 
Saviour on the spot where he had purchased 
their salvation with his blood. The Palmer’s 
weeds and holy branch, emblem of his devo¬ 
tion, come sanctified to us by the heart’s 
» 2 
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kindliest associations, and the joyful sound of 
peace upon earth, and good-will to all men, 
sounds sweeter to us as we remember, that in 
days long past, a musical instrument was the 
way-worn pilgrim’s staff. But we view him 
with indifference, or recoil from him, even 
with a walking stick in his hand, and in the 
ordinary dress of the days in which we live. 

The island is little more than an acre in 
circumference, and was literally strewn with 
the more zealous pilgrims, who on their bare 
knees performed their devotions, and moved 
about in ceaseless activity, and crossed each 
other in mazes intricate and intervolved, but 
I doubt not regular. The hum of their 
voices, as they repeated their prayers, and 
counted their rosaries, resembled the buz of 
bees, or the sound of flies on a summer’s day. 
As I looked down from the crag on which I 
was standing, on these poor creatures, each 
intent on his own happiness; and upwards to 
the misty sky, and round on the bleak hills, 
on whose bare bosoms rested the grey clouds 
of gathering storm, I felt my heart swell with 
unutterable emotions, as I compared the 
littleness of man, with the greatness of the 
nature in which he moves, and has his being, 
and which seems not only not to regard, but 
even to be unknowing of him. 

It was indeed a scene which John Knox, 
had he been living and present, would not 
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have contemplated with much complacency; 
tor nothing was omitted, even to the conjur¬ 
ing ot the accursed water.” I was myself plen¬ 
tifully besprinkled with it, and could it have 
made me as those around me were, I should 
gladly have been plunged in the lake. Not 
many years ago it was the winding-up of the 
pilgrimage to jump in with the clothes on. 
This is now altogether laid aside, as several of 
those poor pilgrims took a speedier road to 
that well of heavenly water which they thirsted 
after, in consequence of so rude an immersion. 

The penance now I believe principally con¬ 
sists in repeating a number of aves and credos, 
and paternosters, which they ran over with 
incredible volubility, as if they were in a hurry 
to be done with them. Fasting too is rigor¬ 
ously practised. The general practice is to 
eat a morsel of bread towards noon, or to take 
a little oatmeal and water alter sun set. Fast¬ 
ing has ever made a considerable part of the 
religious worship of the church of Rome; as 
Methodists and other Sectaries, possibly from 
the spirit of contradiction, have inclined to 
the opposite extreme. In the novel of Coelebs, 
Mrs. Carleton, if I remember right, succeeds 
in the conversion of her infidel husband, by a 
dish dressed to his mind, when every other 
means had failed. 

Fasting in every point of view I thirik is 
bad. Temperance is a virtue which benefits 
S 3 
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others as well as ourselves; it leaves the poor 
much which excess would consume ; it keeps 
us, both body and mind, in good health ; and 
cherishes kindly and social affections, which 
gluttony destroys. Fasting, on the contrary, 
generates peevishness, and excites irritation 
and acrimony; while it materially injures the 
frame, which requires frequent taking in of 
food. Priests are more generally sufferers by 
this than others, for whenever the sacrament 
is to be administered, they must not eat; and 
oftentimes therefore, they do not break their 
fast until a late hour in the evening. The 
only priest with whom I had ever much ac¬ 
quaintance, and whose kindness to me I am 
glad to have this opportunity of acknowledg¬ 
ing, owed, I am persuaded, his death to this 
cause alone. God help us, as if our lives were 
not short enough, and miserable enough, but 
we must make them more short, and more 
miserable by our observances, our penances, 
and our fears. 

In the chapel the priests were busied in ad¬ 
monishing, and in other exercises of their 
religion ; but there seemed as little solemnity 
in these ceremonies, as the place itself was 
rude and unornamented. In Ireland, the 
Catholic religion is unhappily stripped of all 
that graceful drapery and splendid decoration, 
■which make it so dear to the fancy, and con¬ 
soling to the heart; which bring before us a 
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higher order, where objects appear in almost 
inconceivable splendour; and which have 
rendered it so effectual a means of civilising 
the earth. For what would have been the 
condition of mankind in past ages, had it not 
been for the beneficial influence of this reli¬ 
gion ; which provided pictures and music for 
churches, and by affecting representations of 
Him who died on tiie cross, and of the sor¬ 
rowing mother who followed him there, tamed 
their rugged natures, and softened their hard 
hearts ; which taught the full organ to blow, 
to breathe a blessed spark of humanity into 
the dull souls of those ferocious barbarians; 
serving as books to the illiterate multitude, 
and as sermons to all ranks, to awaken the 
slumbering virtues of their breasts? It is 
scarcely too much to say, that had men been 
Protestants in those ages, they would be 
savages still. The Catholic religion, if I may 
so speak, is the kindly milk of man in his in¬ 
fancy, as the Protestant is the food of his 
ripening years. With what food he may be 
fed in his ripened ones, I shall not pause to 
enquire. 

We now prepared to depart, and in truth I 
was anxious to be on shore ; for I looked on 
the gathering foam, and listened to the jab¬ 
bering cry of the wild fowl, as they flew 
frightened across the lake, with something 
like alarm. Luckily we had the company of 
s 4* 



a priest, who was an acquaintance of some of 
our party, and had been very attentive to us 
during our stay on the island. A number of the 
poor people were crowding into the boat, and 
had they been left to themselves, it would, I 
dare say, have been as crowded as Charon’s 
was, where they were sticking to the keel and 
oars; but the priest ordered several to go out, 
and his mandates were implicitly obeyed. 

The distance from the island to the shore 
is not more than a mile, yet we were a long 
time in going it. At times some of the 
women were very unsteady, but here the au¬ 
thority of the priest was again of use. One 
poor creature sat in the bottom, unable to 
raise her eyes or to look round. I know not 
why she gave me the preference, but at each 
pull of the oar she clasped my knees, nor 
could all my efforts prevail on her to unloose 
them. Hail any accident happened to the 
boat, I must have inevitably perished, and my 
skill in swimming, on which I was wont to 
plume myself, woidd have been of no avail. 

I was well pleased to lind myself at length 
on shore, and I think it will be an extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance that will induce me to visit 
Lough Derg again. We each paid the boat¬ 
men a shilling, and as the number of visitants 
as well as pilgrims is still very great, their 
profits must be considerable. 

Several years ago the right of ferry was let 



to the present occupants; but they were 
stoutly opposed by those who were in actual 
possession, and the Hoi} island was near being 
a scene, not of devotion, but of blood. These 
misguided people assembled their friends, laid 
in a store of provisions and tire-arms, and 
seemed resolved to maintain themselves by 
force. A party of soldiers were brought to 
dispossess them, who, to make use of a mo¬ 
dern phrase, bivouacked during a space of 
two days on the adjacent hills; but unpro¬ 
vided as they were with boats, they found 
themselves under the necessity of quietly 
marching back again. Their antagonists were 
not ungenerous ones ; knowing that they had 
suffered for want of refreshment, t.hq boat 
was immediately dispatched on shore, and one 
of the nimblest-footed of the garrison, fol¬ 
lowed the soldiers with a keg of whiskey, 
which, as it had been his own, he thought 
would he their best cordial. He set down 
the keg in their sight, and trusted to the good¬ 
ness of his heels to escape, should they en¬ 
deavour, which it is but justice to them to say 
they did not, to overtake him. Shortly after¬ 
wards the besieged surrendered on gentler 
terms j subdued in the way recommended 
by Philip of Macedon, who used to say, 
“ that no place was impregnable, into wlpch 
a mule laden with silver could enter.” 

We returned by the way we had come. 



'fhis, as I believe I have already said, is inac¬ 
cessible to all, except those who choose to 
walk. But there is a village called Pettigo, 
not more than a mile and a half from the lake, 
where I understand the traveller may have 
decent accommodation; and there is a good 
mountain road leading to it from Strabane, 
and a still better and shorter one from Ennis¬ 
killen. 

As we walked, we often saw groups of pil¬ 
grims ascending and descending the hills ; 
and were occasionally joined by a few strag¬ 
gling ones. They seemed all in great spirits, 
and with their hearts as light and disburthened 
as their consciences. Their pockets I fear 
were equally disburthened ; for a jolly-looking 
young man told us with a laugh, that between 
the prior, the boatmen, and a little offering to 
St. Patrick, he had not as much left as would 
jingle on a tomb-stone, was his strange ex¬ 
pression, or get him a drop of the native at 
Killala. “ lieue” said I, turning to the priest, 
“ Tester bcatus Patriot us est bonus in auxilio, 
sed cavus in negolio.” “ Bene, doclissime, 
bene dixisli,” exclaimed a little ragged fellow, 
starting forwards, and speaking away with 
fluency, which I should in vain have endea¬ 
voured to rival. 

This little ragged personage was what is 
called here a poor scholar.; by which is meant 
a rare and extraordinary one, who studies 



behind hedges and in diiches, teaches boys 
while he is still a boy himself; and from time 
to time has small collections made for him 
at wakes and funerals, to help him in his stu¬ 
dies. Sorrow in these mountains is more 
liberal than joy, for scarcely is there a Ca¬ 
tholic burial without some contribution from 
those who attend ; t, while nothing is evei 
given at christenings or weddings. We gave 
the poor creature a trifle, and gave likewise 
something to his companion, to enable him to 
taste at Killala the liquor which he loved. 
Without derogating from his devotion, 1 doubt 
not that the spirits of the village would be at 
the least as acceptable to him as the waters of 
the lake. 

The priest accompanied us home to dinner, 
and 1 was glad, for lie was a rational man, 
and a cheerful companion. We conversed on 
a variety of subjects, and I found him liberal, 
beyond what I should have expected in a 
mountain-priest. J Iis ideas on pilgrimage were 
almost the same as my own; and I should 
give them to you in his own words, but that 1 
can give them in far better ones. Nor do I 
mean by this to disparage him, for is there 
a living person who could express himself in 
words such as these ? 

“ Pilgrimage, like many other acts of piety, 
may be reasonable or superstitious, according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. 
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Long journeys in search of truths are not com- 
manded. Truth, such as is necessary to the 
regulation of life, is always found where it is 
honestly sought. Change of place is no na¬ 
tural cause of the increase of piety, for it ine¬ 
vitably produces dissipation of mind. Yet, 
since men go every day to view the fields where 
great actions have been performed, and return 
with stronger impressions of the event, curio¬ 
sity of the same kind may naturally dispose us 
to view that country whence our religion had 
its beginning ; and I believe no man surveys 
these awful scenes without some confirmation 
of holy resolutions. That the Supreme Being 
may be more easily propitiated in one place 
than in another, is the dream of idle super¬ 
stition, but that some places may operate upon 
our minds in an uncommon manner, is an 
opinion which hourly experience will justify. 
He who supposes that his vices may be more 
successfully combated in Palestine, will per¬ 
haps find himself mistaken, yet he may go 
thither without folly j for he who thinks they 
will be more freely pardoned, dishonours at 
once his reason and religion.” 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Aidshaw. 


1 was detained by my kind hostesses some 
days longer than I had intended, yet at the 
last 1 went away with regret. So capricious 
is the human heart, that I became fond of 
solitude the moment that J was to leave it. 
Our horse seemed to go with equal reluctance, 
and at last fairly stood still. Upon examin¬ 
ation we found lie had lost a shoe. 1 had 
foreseen the likelihood of this disaster, and 
advertised our driver of'it, but he disregarded 
my admonitions. “ Never fear,” said he, 
as the invariable expression is, until misfor¬ 
tune actually happens; “ I’ll indent for it 
that that shoe would carry us from Dublin to 
Derry.” It carried us exactly one half mile. 
However, evil in some measure works its own 
cure ; and it is so common a mischance here 
to drop shoes, that smiths’ forges are to be 
found at every turn. 

We found one at Killetcr Bridge, and saun¬ 
tered on while the shoe was replacing. Soijie 
men were repairing a wall by the road-side, 
and we stopped a lew moments looking on 
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them. Among the stones was a particular 
kind of one, of a soft substance and irregular 
form, which, when by accident they took up, 
they always threw down again. “ Curse the 
Narsanagh,” said one of them, “ I wish it 
would stay till it is wanted.” — “ Pray,” said 
I, “ does not Sarsanagh mean Saxon ?” — 
“ True for you,” replied he. — “ And are 
Saxon stones,” 1 asked, “ worse for building 
with than others ?” — They are not for build¬ 
ing at all,” said he, “ for as sure as you 
trust to them, by Gough they will deceive 
you.” 

Before we had driven far, we were forced 
by a shower- to take shelter in a cabin. It 
was a wretched one, but a large fire was 
blazing on the hearth-stone j and two women 
sat crouching over it. A love of case is so 
natural to us, that I know not whether on 
the whole we are not better with it than with 
much labour, and a wider range of enjoy¬ 
ments, of which we do not feel the loss, when 
we have never known them. Circumstances 
compel the English people to a life almost 
of perpetual labour; I fear they arc not the 
more happy, and I am sure they are not the 
more virtuous on that account. 

These poor women spoke English to us, 
but in Irish to each other. The Irish lan¬ 
guage has been praised as a soft and musical 
one ; but as far as I can judge by the lower 
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classes, whom alone I have heard speak it, it 
is harsh and rude, filled with guttural sounds, 
and a difficult combination of consonants. It 
is said to contain many of those imitative 
words which convey an idea of things by the 
sound; and, like almost all languages in their 
infant state, it is full of images, and paints 
objects to the eye, rather than represents 
them to the mind. 

I presume after they had exhausted them¬ 
selves in conjectures, one of the women said 
tome; — “ I know, surr, that the ladies and 
that little boy are this country people, but a 
guess you are na an Ireland man.” — “ Yes,” 
I replied, “ I am an Irishman, bred like your¬ 
selves on the potatoe ridge, and perhaps I 
had done better never to have quitted it.” — 
“ The Redeemer save us,” exclaimed they, 
“ to think that a gentleman like you should 
be a Roman, and not be ashamed to tell it 
before us mountain folk ; but I suppose you 
are fra Dublin or Cork, where all the tap 
quality gang to chapel ?” — “ I am neither 
from Dublin nor Cork,” I said, “ but from 
Strabane, in your own neighbourhood; nor 
am I a Roman, but an Irishman, as I have 
told you, or an Ireland man, if you like the 
term better.” This made us understand each 
other; for you must know that an Irishman 
means a Catholic, or a Roman as he is some- 
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times called, and an Ireland man, one that Is 
born here. 

I tire you with melancholy moralizing, but 
can I forbear, when even in the mountain- 
hovel, the name of Roman is regarded as one 
to be ashamed of? Oh, could Cicero have 
been present, and have heard this! Or, to 
bring the matter nearer to ourselves, could 
an Englishman of the present generation, 
when generations on generations have passed 
away, return upon earth, and behold his silver 
Thames choaked with ruins, and his cherished 
name borne by ferocious savages, or effemi¬ 
nate and superstitious slaves! Yet this he 
probably should behold, for every thing is 
fleeting on this side of the grave, and the 
change, great as it would be, would not be 
greater than that which has already been. 
“ In my youth,” said Petrarch, “ the English 
were the most cowardly of all the barbarians, 
inferior even to the vile Scotch !” 

These poor women seemed not the less 
civil for our not being of their religion; and 
as they had before given us their stools, they 
now brought, without being asked, my little 
nephew a bowl of milk. This I have no doubt 
was disinterested civility, for never, but once, 
was I solicited for any thing in an Irish cabin; 
and scarcely ever, let me add, did I shelter 
myself in a Welsh one, that money was not 
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sought for, cither directly or indirectly. We 
gave these poor creatures something to buy 
tobacco, which is here the great luxury of the 
poor. Like all other narcotics, it in some 
measure renders them independent of their 
situation, and produces a pleasurable train of 
thought, which makes them happy within 
themselves. It is a species of incense which 
intoxicates them on their lowly stools, as the 
Delphic vapour of old did the Pythoness; 
and, preferable to the forbidden fruit, gives 
contentment; which is better than the know¬ 
ledge of the gods. 

At present, tobacco is used sparingly by 
the poor; and many have been obliged to 
give it up altogether. Taxation produces 
many evils, and 1 regard this as not the least 
of them. Smoking humanizes the heart, which 
drunkenness hardens; and I have generally 
found that tobacco, like tea, produces so¬ 
briety. I do not know that I ever here saw an 
instance of people smoking and drinking 
strong drink at the same time; water or milk 
was the only beverage made use of. 

We passed slowly by Castle Gore, which, 
beneath the dark clouds and murky sky, look¬ 
ed even more forlorn than when we had passed 
it last: the spider wove its web on the shattered 
windows, and the owl built its nest on the 
ruined towers. I turned round, and took a 
long, and most likely, last look of it. It is a 
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melancholy look that last, were it even the 
last look of a prison •, and we then behold 
with love, what we had before beheld with 
indifference. Alas! the rather because it is a 
grand notch in the wilderness of Time, 
which, by telling us how far we have tra¬ 
velled, reminds us how little we shall travel 
more. 

After passing through Derg, we turned on 
a cross road which leads to this place. Either 
the road was very bad, or our tackling weak, 
or possibly from both these causes combined, 
it broke as we were going up a hill, and we 
were very near being tumbled in the mire. 
Luckily it happened near a farm house, and 
the farmer, who had seen the accident, came 
immediately down to us. It was further lucky 
that he was an acquaintance, and had once 
been a patient of my own. tile was either 
well pleased to see me, or he counterfeited 
well. 

“ God guide us, Doctor dear,” said he, 
“ who thought of seeing you in these parts? 
I thought you were gone to France, and 
the Lord knows where else besides.” “ And I 
thought,” replied I, “ that you were gone to 
America, where you talked of going when I 
was here last.” “ True for you,” said he, 
“ and had next to taken my passage in Derry, 
but truth to say, when it came to the pinch, 
the wife cowed, and did not choose to leave 
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her old bones so far from home ; may be un¬ 
der a currant bush, or beside a cabbage stalk, 
for that’s the way, I am told, they bury therej; 
so I even let myself be persuaded, and came 
back to the old spot again, which, as it has 
done me sixty-two years to live in, may do 
me well enough for a place to die.” 

We accompanied him into the house, where 
he set some refreshment before us; the whis¬ 
key was not omitted, and he pressed me 
heartily to drink of it. “ You need not fear 
it, doctor,” said he, “ for it’s good, and it’s 
old, and dear let me never gang, if I dont 
wish that it was wine at half-a-guinea a quart> 
for your sake.” 

Having tasted it to gratify him, I went with 
him into an adjacent room, where a niece of 
his wife’s, he told me, lay dangerously ill; 
and truly he told me, for she was almost in 
the last stage of a consumption. Poor dying 
creature! she had more occasion for an un¬ 
dertaker, than a doctor; and, by the conver¬ 
sation, one might have supposed that I was 
one. Her uncle talked of the funeral, — the 
church-yard she was to be buried in, — and 
the tomb-stone that was to be put over her 
head, as he would have done to any indifferent 
person; and what was not less extraordinary, 
the poor woman joined eagerly in the conver¬ 
sation. “ Now mind,” said she, «let the coffin- 
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bearers have head scarfs, and be sure to send 
shoulder ones to the clergy and doctor.” 

I would have put an end to this shocking 
conversation; but she went on, looking ear¬ 
nestly up, and grasping my hand with her 
clammy one. “ Pass your word to me, before 
this gentleman,” continued she, “ that you 
won’t carry me to your own burying ground, 
but lay me in Tobayne, where all my fore¬ 
bearers are before me, or I’ll not get rest in 
the grave.” Consciousness is so interwoven 
with our nature, that we can scarcely divest 
ourselves of the idea, but that it will go with 
us to the tomb. “ An odd thought strikes 
me,” said the great and good Doctor John¬ 
son, as he opened a note on his death bed; 
“ we shall receive no letters in the grave.” 

Distressing as it was to witness such a 
scene, I knew the country too well not to be 
aware how common is this embracement, as it 
were of death, by sick and aged persons. 
Time doubtless has wrought changes, but 
scarcely was there, a few years,ago, an old 
Presbyterian woman that did not make up 
her dead dress with her own hands, and lay it 
carefully apart, with a direction to the particu¬ 
lar drawer in which, when the awful hour 
came it was wanted, it should be found. The 
Catholics, on the contrary, more social and 
less spiritual, are most .interested about their 
wake, and even in the arms of dissolution 



seem to receive gratification from the idea 
that it shall be well attended, and that the 
company shall be well att ended to. Not many 
years ago, a poor man, in the parish of Lif¬ 
ford, sent his wife, the day before his death, 
into Strabane to buy candles, which is an 
important article on such an occasion. She 
brought out a couple of pounds of tine mould 
ones; and joy sparkled in the dying man’s 
faded eye, as raising himself on his elbow he 
looked admiringly on them. Oh! by my 
troth woman,” said he, “they would do to 
wake his majesty.” 

When I got my friend out of the room, I 
rebuked him for the thoughtlessness of his 
conduct. “ How could you be so unfeeling?” 

I said; “ your niece it is true is dying, and 
nothing that we now do can be of further con¬ 
sequence, than to make her few remaining 
hours easy; but really if her complaints were 
merely nervous ones, you would be enough to 
kill her yourself; and you arc as bad as a 
death’s head placed upon her pillow, or a 
hearse and plumes paraded before her win¬ 
dow.” “ Augh 1 Augh!” replied he, “ what 
new-fangled notions arc these; must’nt we all 
die whether we talk of it or no, and it’s not 
for you, above all men, to be so mealy- 
mouthed about death, for in troth, not to say 
it to your face, you are good and you are 
come from good. There were the Hender- 
t 3 



sons and the Lairds, all godly people, that 
died like Christians, and lived on earth as if 
they were in heaven : I don’t myself remem¬ 
ber Mr. Laird, the clergyman of Donough- 
more, though I have often heard speak of 
him; but there was your old grandmother 
Henderson, whom I do remember, that went 
to sleep full of hopes as of years, and talked 
of death as if it was only crossing the burn ; 
and there was your own good father, who, 
when the news of his getting a prize in the 
lottery was brought him, was reading a ser¬ 
mon, and would’nt listen to a word until he 
had done.” “ I have heard so,” said I. “ It 
is true,” continued he, “ and I could tell you 
more too. By the bye,” continued he, ram¬ 
bling oft’ to a new subject, “ our neighbour¬ 
hood has been lucky in lottery tickets, for, to 
say nothing of your old uncle Sproulle, who 
got a thousand pounds, there was Squire 
Cowan, of Lifford, who got the grand prize 
in the English lottery; but may be you have 
heard all about it.” “ No,” I replied, though 
I had, and often had; but I was willing to 
continue him on this subject, for what he had 
before said had made me sad. Who shall dare 
say t at. lie himself is good? but it is a truth 
that I am descended from good people, and 
who still live, if the life of the dead be, as 
Cicero has said, in the memory of the living. 

His little story of Squire Cowan, as he 
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called him, is not undeserving of being retold. 
Mr. Cowan, at the period he alluded to, was 
a student at the Temple, but desirous of a 
shorter road than law to riches, he purchased 
a lottery ticket. It happened that he was 
accompanied by an acquaintance, a native 
likewise of Strabane, and they had not gone 
far from the office when this gentleman sud¬ 
denly stopped. “ I saw a number there,” said 
he, “ which I wish with all my soul you had 
purchased, for my mind tells me that it will 
be a lucky one.” “ Nonsense,” said Mr. 
Cowan, laughing, “ all numbers are lucky till 
the drawing begins, as all girls are good until 
they are married, yet there are blanks, as well 
as bad wives.” However, the companion was 
importunate, and prevailed on him to return ; 
he asked for the lucky number, and the office- 
keeper civilly exchanged it for the other one. 
It was the then celebrated though long for¬ 
gotten number of forty-five, and it proved to 
be the capital prize. How the fortunate pos¬ 
sessor, as doubtless he regarded himself, re¬ 
joiced, may be conceived; but we know too 
little of futurity to tell what is for our advantage 
in this life, and good and bad fortune seem so 
equally balanced, that it was customary with 
the ancients to wish for some trifling evil, 
when they had experienced some mighty good. 
“Grant me ye Gods,” exclaimed Philip.of 
Macedon, when good news was pouring on 
T 4) 
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him, “ Grant me some slight misfortune.” 
Even here I have heard people say with an 
expression of pleasure, when any petty mis¬ 
chance had befallen them, “ There let all my 
ill-luck go along with it.” 

Mr. Cowan’s fortunate prize, to all human 
appearance, was the cause of his destruction, 
and was one link only in that indissoluble 
chain which bound him, as we are all bound, 
from birth unto death. He relinquished his 
profession, and settled himself in business in 
London, where he resided on my first youth¬ 
ful journey there. 

A summer or two afterwards he was at 
Brighton or Margate, I do not remember 
which; and one fine evening he went out in 
a boat, accompanied by a young gentleman of 
the name of Mr. Causland, from this neigh¬ 
bourhood. Trusting to their own skill for its 
management, they took no boatmen with 
them; but woefully must they have misma¬ 
naged, for never were they heard of after¬ 
wards, nor was the boat even ever lound.. 
Their relations long flattered themselves with 
the hope that they were driven on the coast 
of France or Holland, and that they would 
return again; but they were driven on that 
undiscovered coast, from which no travellers 
return. 

By this time the harness was repaired, and 
we again set forwards j our kind-hearted host, 
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as courtesy required, walking by the side of 
the car until we should be past his grounds. 
“ Do you see that spot,” said lie to me, point¬ 
ing to a shallow ditch by the road side. 
“ Yes,” I replied. “ in that very ditch,” re¬ 
sumed he, “did I one grey morning, tbur-and- 
forty years ago come Mallow-eve, find the bags 
and letters for Strabane, and money enough 
in them. I’ll be bound for it, besides.” “ Mow 
came they there,” I asked, “ had the mail 
been robbed ?” “ Mail,” repeated he, “ Lord 
love you, no, there were no mails in those days, 
nor robberies for that matter neither ; the big 
dragon was’nt let loose then as he has since 
been ; but Jemmy Lafferty, old Robin Porter’s 
drunken post, had fallen asleep on his wee 
horse’s back, as be was accustomed to do, 
and some how or other was brought hither 
from the great road. By the same token here 
he lay himself, and there lay his hat and wig, 
and here little Sketty, that had more wit than 
he had, was quietly grazing.” “ Well,” said 
I, “ you awoke Jemmy, I suppose.” “ Woke 
him,” repeated he, “ that the great bell in 
Derry church could’nt have done, till the 
drunken body had his nap out; but I mounted 
Sketty myself; no rheumatics then, Doctor, 
and took bags, letters, and money into Stra¬ 
bane. Old Robin you may guess, was right 
glad to see me, asked me in to breakfast, and 
was very kind to me ever afterwards; you 
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mind old Robin don’t you ?” “ Perfectly,” I 
replied, “ he was married to an aunt of my 
mother’s.” “ True for you,” said he, “ and 
a brave family he had, that are now all dead 
and gone; and there was his nephew too, I 
well mind him, that went to England and 
married a lady there; but she was’nt like 
other English ladies, for I have heard say 
she was poor.” “ At all events,” said I, 
“ she was not poor in good gifts, for she 
brought him a tine family of sons and daugh¬ 
ters.” “ Fine,” repeated he, “ I have heard 
the contrary, one of them I am told does no 
earthly thing in the house, but sits the live¬ 
long day in her room, writing novels and 
plays, and such like nonsense.” “ Both of 
them write novels, my good friend,” 1 replied, 
“ and weave tales of sorrow as long as one of 
your three quarter wide webs, that draw tears 
from young ladies’ eyes, and would from your 
own old ones, if you would but read them.” 
“ Wouid they,” said he, “ then I won’t read 
them, for we have sorrow enough in the 
. world without going to books in quest of it; 
but in troth 1 am sorry that their father’s 
daughters should turn out so ill.” “ I did 
not think,” said I, “ that you were such an 
enemy to learning.” “ Nor am I,” said he, 
** but every thing in its own way; you are a 
doctor now, for instance, and may be as 
learned, and make as many books as you 
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will; bat what learning does a woman wan? 
more than reading the bible, and t!»C live 
golden rules?” “ Well,” said i, “ I’ll give up 
the daughters, but I can tell you good news 
of your olu friend’s son-, do you know that he 
is married to a grand princess ?” “ So 1 have 
heard,” replied he, “ but she is not of the 
blood royal.” “ Better man,” said 1, “ she 
is a great Russian lady, with as much fur 
about her as would stock your farm, and with 
an estate as large as the county you live in.” 
“ I dare say,” resumed he, “ that he has 
made a great match of it, but I never yet 
knew much good come of unevenly ones, 
and may be he would have done just as well, 
to have married a woman like himself, as his 
good father did before him ; an honest man 
he was as ever broke bread, and 1 would take 
his chance of Heaven, before that of ever a 
prince or princess of them all.” We then 
shook hands and parted, but not until I had 
promised to come shortly back, and pass a 
day or two with him. 

In the gloom of my writing, and liveliness, 
perhaps levity of my discourse, there is a 
curious, and I fear an unpleasing contrast. 
But pleasing or unpleasing, I cannot help it; 
for the same disposition which makes me 
mourn over the destiny of man, makes. me 
smile at his folly, and mock at his pursuits. 
Besides, travelling exhilarates me; and I am 
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scarcely ever melancholy, except when I am 
within doors. 

We passed through Magheranigan, which I 
remember as wealthy and populous a village, 
as it seems now a poor and deserted one. 
However, it is prettily situated, and there is 
a long avenue of trees leading to it, which in 
this country is a sight as beautiful as it is rare. 
Ireland was thickly planted by the hand of 
nature, but hitherto man has little replaced, 
what he so prodigally wasted. “ Of this im¬ 
providence,” to use the words of a great writer, 
“no other account can be given, than that it 
probably began in times of tumult, and con¬ 
tinued because it had begun.” “ Established 
custom,” continues he, “ is not easily broken, 
till some great event shakes the whole system 
of things, and life seems to begin again upon 
new principles.” If planting follows the shak¬ 
ing of the system here, it is an event which 
many will regard as not a remote one. 

A little way from this village is a cottage 
house, which was formerly occupied by a dis¬ 
tant relation of my own ; but his circumstances 
became improved, and instantly he deserted 
the mansion of his fathers, to seek a larger 
one. The country people here, I regret to 
say, have as yet little idea of pastoral beauty, 
or ornament of any kind. Their grand ambi¬ 
tion is to dwell in a two story house, and when¬ 
ever they have saved a little money, instead of 
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laying it out in the improvement of their little 
habitations, they go and build large ones, 
which, from failure of means, and habitual 
dilatoriness, long remain mishapen and un¬ 
finished masses, and, as far as the upper apart¬ 
ments are concerned, probably never are 
finished. Independent of the general folly of 
such conduct, it is particularly foolish in the 
North of Ireland, where almost everlasting 
storms descend from the mountains, and sweep 
along the valleys and lakes; and where the 
greatest and most exalted, if he studied his 
own comfort and convenience, would live in 
a cottage rather than in a castle. IIow de¬ 
lightful too is a cottage, and how easily and 
cheaply is it ornamented! A bank of violets 
before the door, or the woodbine twined into 
an arch, is more beautiful than the colonnade 
or arcade ; and the rose in the maiden’s hair, 
which she can pluck from every bush, is 
sweeter than the diamond which sparkles in 
the court lady’s head. 

Of this infatuation for house-building, I had 
a short while ago a striking and melancholy 
instance. A worthy man, an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance, led, or rather dragged me all over 
a house he was building, pointing out the 
neatness of the mason and carpenter work, 
solacing himself with the applause which he 
should receive when it was completed, and 
living in the mean time in the utmost wretch- 
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edncss, in the midst of lath and plaister, in an 
uncieled room, and on a damp earthen floor. 
Ostentatiously he had put the date of the year 
he had begun building, upon a stone over 
his door. Alas, it was likewise that of his 
death, for three weeks only after he had led 
me with such exultation, through his roomy 
and spacious mansion, he was laid in his nar¬ 
row and everlasting one. It is not incurious 
to remark, that he was sixty-eight years of 
age at the time, and that even according to 
his own calculation, his house would not have 
been finished in less than two years. “ It is 
too late,” as Crassus said to king Dejotarus, 
“ to begin to build at the twelfth hour.” 

We arrived at this place about six in the 
evening; but as we were not expected that 
particular day, dinner was long over. How¬ 
ever we were at no loss after our mid-day col¬ 
lation, and tea was the most acceptable meal 
to us. Doctor Bocrhaave used to say, “ that 
the poor were the best patients, because God 
was their paymaster j” and if they are, I had 
that very evening abundance of them. I do 
not mean to give you a lecture on medicine, 
but I must notice the case of one. He had 
dined the day before on salmon, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards drank a bowl of rich cream; 
in the course of the night he had a violent 
feverish paroxysm, which in all likelihood 
would have terminated in some fatal internal 



inflammation, but for a deep florid eruption, 
which came out over his entire body. Nature 
puts limits to our enjoyments, and as we can 
never fully gratify two senses at the same time, 
so neither can we gratify one beyond certain 
straightened bounds ; there is in truth as won¬ 
derful a relation of tastes and ailments, and of 
ailment and ailments to each other, as there 
is of colours and sounds. They are agreeable 
or disagreeable, only in proportion to their 
natural or unnatural combinations. An arbi¬ 
trary combination produces disgust rather 
than pleasure; for the relation which every 
aliment, as well as every colour and sound, 
bear to each other, is as immutably establish¬ 
ed as the order of the world in which we live, 
or of the heavenly bodies over our heads. 
Bread and meat, meat and salt, meats and 
vegetables, harmonize kindly with each other 
on the stomach and the tongue; while fish 
and flesh, fish and milk, and various other 
objects of human aliment, when combined, 
are offensive and injurious. 

I am here in a large farm house, and last 
night I was a witness of a little rural festival; 
a kind of minor harvest home, though under 
a different name. It was called a Churn, 
which shows the simple and almost patriarchal 
mode of life which has prevailed here. In 
these remote parts, the cow until lately, rarely 
afforded other food than her milk, which. 
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cooked and prepared in various ways, is a 
diet as wholesome as it is delicious. This 
merry making was not on account of the 
general, but of the flaxen harvest, which is 
now happily got in, and which in this land of 
linen, is an important one. 

There seemed from twelve to fifteen rugged 
sons of labour assembled on the occasion. 
The table was plentifully covered with oaten- 
cakes, butter, and cheese; for the cheese 
here is in general so poor, that butter is 
always eaten with it. A number of wooden 
vessels, called noggins, were filled with milk 
or cream, and there was a particular descrip¬ 
tion of the latter, known here under the 
appellation of pedlar’s cream. It is the 
churned milk, after the large masses of butter 
are taken off) but with the smaller particles 
floating through it. I presume it was the 
favourite beverage of the itinerant gentry, 
whose name it bears, and as readily accepted 
as it was cordially offered, on their welcome 
arrival at the farm-house, where they conde¬ 
scended to stop for the night. Nor was the 
liquor of liquors omitted ; for there were two 
large jugs of whiskey, one at the upper, and 
the other at the lower end of the table. A 
glass of this was occasionally taken in its 
undiluted state. Given I should rather say, 
tor these good people were not to be trusted 
with the whiskey as they were with the milk; 
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else our feast might have ended like that of 
the Lapithae, in blood. 

A part of the evening I was an undiscovered 
eye-witness, and almost, the whole of it, I was 
an ear-witness of their merriment. Had I 
appeared, 1 should in all likelihood have put 
an end to it; for whether or no it he true, 
that forwardness makes a part of the genuine 
Irish character, the Northern character, as 
far at least as my observations go, is rather 
designated by bashfulness, or even sheepish¬ 
ness. 

The first effect of the whiskey was to un¬ 
loose their tongues in storv-telling; but on 
these I can bestow no praise. They resembled 
the worst half of old Flamborough’s, for they 
were vei'y long and very dull, not only not 
about themselves, but not about any order 
of things or beings that ever existed. They 
seemed all of Eastern origin, combined with 
the vulgar mythology of times, and presented 
the magic and enchantments of Arabian tales, 
transfigured by village narration, ahd degraded 
by rustic language and homely circumstances. 

After story-telling, they proceeded to song¬ 
singing, and here they were more successful, 
for some of them had good voices, and sang 
good songs. Yet of these not one was Irish 
in its words, tune, or associations; so much 
is nationality extinguishing, or so much, in 
liquor, does Nature triumph over accident. 
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With a few exceptions, they were of death, 
and without an exception they were melan¬ 
choly. How general must be the perception 
of misery, when joy even, if I may so speak, 
is joyless, and merry-making, melancholy; 
and that too in conditions of life which are 
supposed to be the freest from care; and 
that the songs of the ruddy labourer who 
ploughs the earth, as of the hardy sailor who 
ploughs the ocean, should be of woe, wailing, 
disaster and death ? The following is a verse 
of one of these poor creature’s songs : — 

“ Why should the rich despise the poor, 

Or should the poor repine; 

Soon shall the rich, and soon the poor, 

In equal fortune join. 

Then whilst we are here, my friends so dear, 

Let’s drive dull care away.” 

This latter was the chorus, and then they 
all stood up and joined hands together, as if 
to strengthen themselves against the thoughts, 
which in the midst of feasting, came like the 
foul and loathsome harpies to empoison their 
joy. 
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Strabane- 

1 went to the country to be rid of the trouble 
of the assizes, and now that 1 am returned, 

I am in the midst of it. There is an ad¬ 
journed one to be held to-morrow at Lifford, 
for the trial of a man of the name of Maginnis, 
and of several of his accomplices, for the 
murder of an unfortunate being of the name 
of Baltour. Their trials, 1 have no doubt, 
will be interesting j and since I am here, I 
shall go over at. least one of the days. It 
imposes a task, and a wearisome one upon 
me, for to render the proceedings intelligible 
to you, 1 must enter on a long, and I fear 
tiresome discussion. However, it will make 
you better acquainted with the state of this 
country, than perhaps any other subject I 
could enter on. 

There seems a natural and instinctive fond¬ 
ness, in the inhabitants of damp and moun¬ 
tainous places, for ardent spirits; and per¬ 
haps, every where, in vacant and unemploy¬ 
ed minds, there is similar loudness j ior a love 
of sensation seems the strongest appetite or 
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passion of our nature. For the purpose of 
speedy intoxication, whiskey is superlative j 
and when, to physical and other general causes, 
are added the more powerful moral ones of 
his condition, it is little wonderful that the 
Irish peasant should seek in the Lethean 
draught, oblivious happiness; and regard the 
inventor of his beloved liquor, as a greater 
benefactor than Ceres and Triptolemus put 
together. 

Yet it is certain that there was a time, and 
not a very remote one neither, when whiskey 
was very little used by the respectable inha¬ 
bitants of the North of Ireland. They are not, 
you will remember, a purely Irish people; 
they are the descendants of Scotch, with 
Scotch manners and customs, and above all, 
professing the Scotch religion. It is a curious 
circumstance, and evinces how little specu¬ 
lative opinions influence practice, that the re¬ 
ligion which, above all others, undervalues 
morality, should produce by far the most 
moral men. The presbyterians of Ulster were 
honest, industrious, rigid observers of the 
sabbath, and, though last, not least, inflex¬ 
ibly sober. Claret was the drink of the higher, 
and probably, on extraordinary occasions, of 
the middle classes. This might easily have 
been, for they were as comfortable in their 
circumstances, as they were contented witii 
their condition; and I have often heard an 
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old wine-merchant say, that he sold his first 
dozen of claret for thirteen shillings. 

Milk was the ordinary beverage, anil ale 
the ordinary luxury. Every family brewed 
their own, and in consequence it was whole¬ 
some and strong; while now, not a drop that 
even can be called middling is to be found. 
So little, in those days, was whiskey made 
use o£ that I have often heard my mother 
say, that, during the whole time she lived 
with her grandfather, and she was reared by 
him, he had not, she was convinced, made 
use of a single quart of spirits. Nor was this 
peculiar to him, but a tolerably faithful re¬ 
presentation of the general state of society. 

A delightful state it was, as it has been of¬ 
ten represented to me, though perhaps by a 
partial relator; for age, while it easts the 
grave shadows on its few remaining years, 
decks with the rainbow’s choicest colours its 
youthful ones. But, making every allowance 
for this disposition, so natural and at times so 
consolatory, if ever there were a happy people 
upon earth, it was the inhabitants of the 
North of Ireland, about the times I am writ¬ 
ing of. Money was plenty, rents were mode¬ 
rate, and taxes and lawsuits were almost un¬ 
known. There was no necessity then for that 
feverish activity, which has since robbed the 
life of ordinary men of all enjoyment, and 
made his days either toilsome labour, or death- 
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like repose; but work alternated alike with 
rest and pleasure, and though Sunday was so 
religiously observed, that no dinner was dres¬ 
sed on that day, every season brought with it 
a long train of festivals and holidays, which 
the village youths and maidens passed in sport 
and rejoicing, and the higher and middle 
classes in feasting and visiting. For, united 
together by common descent and interest, by 
common feeling and prejudice, and nearly 
alike strangers to the refinements of luxury, 
and cravings of vanity, landlord and tenant 
lived together in social intercourse, and nearly 
on a footing of equality. 

The husbandman tilled the ground in the 
midst of homely and hearty plenty, which not. 
only poured abundance on his servants and 
labourers, but on the wandering beggar who 
came within his gate; for, regularly each sea¬ 
son, a portion of the fruits of the earth was 
laid aside for the purposes of charity ; which 
not only relieved distress, but, like oil poured 
on the troubled lake, soothed wounded feeling, 
and assuaged religious animosity ; and, while 
it blessed the Protestant giver, doubly blessed 
the Catholic receiver; who, as free and un¬ 
constrained he trod his blue hills, and inhaled 
the air of his native mountains, forgot in the 
exhilaration of nature, his wrongs and his suf¬ 
ferings ; and might hav$ been an object of 
envy to an English pauper, or even manufac- 



iurer, pent up tn darksome dwellings, and 
with minds still more crippled than bodies. 

Nor was there a superfluity alone, for the 
beggar who roamed the earth, but for the 
beasts of the field, and the birds of heaven. 
A penurious farmer, who had killed a poor 
horse when no longer able to labour, was a 
subject of universal wonder; and a scare-crow 
put up by another, was torn down with con¬ 
tempt, and he himself rebuked for his ingra¬ 
titude to that heaven which had fed him so 
kindly ; while lie denied a few grains of corn 
to the sparrow, which no more than he, could 
tall without its notice, to the ground. 

These were the golden days of t he North of 
Ireland; too good to last, and never, 1 fear, 
to return. For no matter what may be, at 
times, our condition, care is our only perma¬ 
nent possession; and we tire even of happi¬ 
ness, as the Athenians tired of hearing Aris¬ 
tides called just. About forty years ago, 
the presbyterians of Ulster, who, humanly 
speaking, had so few real evils to complain of, 
heated their fancies with, I could almost say, 
imaginary ones. They associated in large and 
armed bodies, under the denomination of 
Volunteers, and having, by their formidable 
array, dispelled all dread of the invasion with 
which they were threatened, they still con¬ 
tinued together, to free themselves from'the 
supposed political grievances of their iitua- 
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tion. Men thus brought together in armed 
masses, and intoxicated with political enthu¬ 
siasm, could hardly fail to add the farther 
intoxication of drink; and every field-day or 
review was a holiday, which was concluded 
by feasting and merriment. Their officers too, 
who were elected by them, and owed all their 
importance to their popularity, vied with each 
other in treating and regaling them, and 
feasting and merriment soon became carous¬ 
ing and drunkenness. 

By the display of her force, Ulster at that 
time obtained privileges, which, in all proba¬ 
bility would never have been yielded to her 
solicitations. Far be it from me to undervalue 
those privileges which have placed my coun¬ 
trymen on the equality with their fellow- 
subjects, which they so well deserved; but. 
they were counterbalanced by numerous evils, 
as hereafter perhaps I may show you. One 
great evil was, that drunkenness, which other¬ 
wise might have been but transient and tem¬ 
porary, became permanent and fixed. Ireland, 
and in a particular manner Ulster, was now 
become a subject of terror and apprehension 
to Government. A large army was main¬ 
tained, and corruption was resorted to, and 
places were multiplied, to obtain by influence 
that predominance which, as far as the Pro¬ 
testants were concerned, had so long rested 
on opinion. 
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Taxes were laid on to an amount be love 
unknown, while trade increased little or none 
at all, and Ireland, were the comparison not 
too ludicrous, might be thus compared to Sir 
Francis Wrongliead, who bad the expectation 
of a place, and whose wife immediately asked 
him for a hundred pounds. 

One of the modes of raising these taxes 
was an increase of the duty on wines, and 
particularly on French wines. Claret, in con¬ 
sequence, became too expensive for general 
use; but as pride will seldom submit to plead 
poverty as a reason for change, it was all at 
once discovered that claret was ill adapted to 
so damp a climate, and a great deal too cold 
for an Irish stomach. Like the hoy in the 
fable who called wolves till they came in good 
earnest, fiction in the end became truth. The 
heat of whiskey has made claret as much too 
cold for the stomach, as the unwise policy of 
Government has made it too expensive for 
the pocket. 

It was long a popular opinion, that in some 
remote corner of the earth, there was a well 
of enchanted water, which, drank of pre¬ 
vented decay, or renewed youth. Not in a 
remote corner, but on a coast a few leagues 
only from our own shores, is to be found an 
admirable liquor, which, though it does npt 
renew youth, prolongs it, and sweetens and 
prolongs life. Yet we scornfully reject Na- 
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great nation, nearly rival the madman, who, 
to revenge himself on his enemy, came home 
and hanged himself. 

As claret was thus rendered too expensive, 
so beer became unfashionable, and whiskey, 
for our misfortune, remained almost the ex¬ 
clusive liquor. About the time that these 
changes took place, it was generally made in 
small stills, which almost instantaneously mul¬ 
tiplied in every town and village. It is pro¬ 
bable they contributed little to the happiness 
or morality of the neighbourhood, but they 
certainly contributed to its wealth ; the coun¬ 
try people found at their own doors a ready 
market for their grain, they paid their rents 
more easily, and landlord and tenant were 
alike contented. 

Government now interfered; and it seems 
the fate of Government, as much or more, to 
injure by interference as by inaction. It is 
probable they found that the duties were im¬ 
perfectly collected, and at a considerable 
expence; but whether from these or other 
considerations, they discouraged small stills, 
and only licensed large ones. As these were 
fettered with heavy duties, and required large 
capitals to work them, it was presumed they 
would be almost exclusively confined to large 

towns, where the excise .officers could better 
discharge their duty. But it might have been 



foreseen that the Irish, little disposed to obey, 
and still less to reverence the laws, would no', 
all at once give up their favourite liquor, to 
drink at a higher price a worse one, or that 
men accustomed to an easy and sure mode of 
making money, would relinquish it without a 
struggle. 

In reality, and as if in mockery of the 
sagacity of Government, stills multiplied to a 
degree that is scarcely conceivable ; and, foe- 
bidden to work in villages or publickly, the} 
were wrought in bogs and mountains. These 
stills were of the slightest materials, and so 
small that a man of ordinary strength could, 
in case of necessity, take one of them on his 
shoulder and run over heath and morass, that 
the unaccustomed would little like to follow 
him on. 

In consequence of the increasing use of this 
borbidden liquor, the defalcation in the re¬ 
venue must have been enormous, and the 
Legislature passed several laws, a few of them 
perhaps founded in wisdom, but by far the 
greater number in folly, for Government was 
irritated by disappointment, and passion is the 
worst of all counsellors. Of these laws, one 
was founded in the grossest injustice, and it 
should be carefully studied by those English¬ 
men who so much undervalue the Govern¬ 
ments of other countries, for the same reason 
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that monks contemplate death’s heads, as a 
lesson of humility, and an antidote to pride. 

By this law, excisemen were authorised to 
levy fines on town lands, which arc a division 
of parishes, where stills should be found; and 
were enabled to put to great expense, and 
oftentimes to involve in ruin and beggary, the 
innocent as well as the guilty, the absent as 
well as the present; the aged and infirm, as 
well as the young and active offenders. Nor 
was this all, and these devoted town lands were 
equally liable to fine and punishment, whether 
the still was working or idle, whether it was 
found in the still-house, or on the bleak bog 
or lonely mountain ; where, perhaps, it was 
cast down by villainy for the sake of reward, by 
hatred from the desire of vengeance, or by 
fear at the sight of the gaugers. 

Whether or no in consequence of this law, 
it is certain that Government in a measure put 
a stop to private distillation in the low lands, 
where their power could easily reach and be 
exerted; but it only raged the more in those 
dreary bogs and pathless mountains, where 
almost every cabin was a still-house, and every 
person a centinel, who announced the ap¬ 
proach of the exciseman, long before he arrived. 
To visit these mountains, unless accompanied 
by armed men, would have been his certain 
destruction, and he was therefore constantly 
attended by a party of soldiers, which rendered 
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it almost impossible for him to come on the 
distillers unawares. 

It may be noticed as a pigmy evil among 
many mighty ones, that this service induced 
an almost complete relaxation of discipline. 
Like the hunted castor, the flying mountain¬ 
eers, found in some measure within themselves, 
the means of eluding their enemies, and left 
portions of their whiskey scattered behind 
them, which, new and fiery as it was, was 
greedily swallowed by the jaded and exhausted 
soldiers. When the English militia were here, 
it was no unusual matter for them to tumble 
down senseless on the heath, from the etlects 
of a liquor to which they were so little accus¬ 
tomed. 1 have not heard of any instance of 
these straggling and intoxicated soldiers being 
ill treated j on the contrary, they were gene¬ 
rally taken into some of the poor people’s 
cabins, where they lay until they had slept 
themselves sober. 

After the Government which employed 
them, the excisemen were the great objects of 
hatred; and whenever the mountain people 
had them in their power, they were sure to 
beat them unmercifully. In some instances, 
these beatings were followed by death; but it 
does not appear, that death, in this neighbour¬ 
hood at least, was intended. 

I palliate not such outrages, but I fear it is 
too true that the duty of the exciseman, which 
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was harsh enough in itself, was often harshly 
and rudely executed. He was an object of 
hatred to the lower class, of mistrust to the 
middle, and of dislike to all. The gentry and 
clergy, as rarely as they could, supported, and 
never associated with him. Probably they 
were not unwilling to pay their court in this 
easy manner to the people; and it would be 
idle to deny, but that they were perfectly 
sensible, that the traffic in whiskey facilitated 
the getting in of their rents and tithes. Indeed 
it is not too much to say, that without it, they 
would not of late years have been got in at all, 
nor would they ever have been at their present 
high rates. 

With these causes operating, the exciseman 
maltreated and abused, sometimes with wanton 
barbarity; arrogant in power, and certain of 
being supported, his pistol was promptly drawn 
forth, and too often, it is to be feared, wan¬ 
tonly fired. 

Every where around me there was more or 
less of this violence, but the particular seat of 
it for some time past, has been the barony of 
Innishowen. This district has long been 
famous for its whiskey, and has even become 
a name for the liquor itself; real Innishowen 
is its highest praise, and nothing in the way of 
panegyric can be added to this. The people 
were numerous, as well as firmly united toge¬ 
ther by the trade which made them rich , so 
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that the excisemen could not show themselves 
among them as elsewhere, accompanied by a 
small party of soldiers only, but required 
oftentimes a company of foot, and sometimes 
a troop of horse. 

Under these circumstances, the Excise 
Board arrayed itself in all the terrors of the 
law which 1 have mentioned, and had it rigo¬ 
rously put in force. To recount all the ex¬ 
cesses, outrages, and injustice, which were in 
consequence committed, would require a 
volume rather than a letter; and it would be 
an odious and offensive one. The re-action of 
the evils which were indicted, as almost ever 
happens, fell on those who inflicted them. 
The passions of the people became inflamed 
almost to madness, and bore down every con¬ 
sideration before them. Associations were 
formed for the destruction or murder of their 
oppressors, as they judged them ■, and among 
the foremost of those, was reckoned a Mr. 
Norton Butler. 

This unfortunate gentleman had formerly 
been an officer in some regiment of militia, 
but for some years had resided in Innishowen. 
Whether from zeal for the government he had 
served, or from selfish considerations, he had 
made himself very obnoxious by his activity; 
and though frequently admonished of. the 
danger of his situation, he continued fearlessly 



to inhabit a lonely country-house. He the 
rather disregarded these admonitions, as he 
relied greatly on the popularity of his wife, 
who was a most benevolent woman, and be¬ 
loved by all the neighbourhood. But a good 
wife, though one of our best possessions, was 
but a feeble protection in so agitated a state 
of the public mind, and one summer’s even¬ 
ing he was cruelly murdered, a few paces only 
from his own garden, where he had strolled 
with his pipe in his mouth. Several of the 
country people who witnessed his fall, testi¬ 
fied, it is said, their joy, by loud cheerings; 
and the assassins coolly and deliberately 
walked away. 

At the spring assizes of 1817, one of these 
wretched men was tried and convicted, 1 be¬ 
lieve, on the most satisfactory evidence. He 
had long been skulking about the country, 
and but for that unaccountable infatuation at¬ 
tendant upon crime, he might, wandering as 
he was upon the very shores of the Atlantic, 
have easily escaped to America. Such how¬ 
ever was the strong sympathy throughout the 
whole country in his favour, such the detesta¬ 
tion in which thecharacter of an informer is held 
in Ireland, that he might long have remained 
in safety even where he was, had not chance 
brought in his way a former companion of the 
name of Balfour, who was* just released from 



Lifford gaol, and who lived by the reward 
offered, gave the information wliiih led to his 
apprehension. 

For this unparalleled act oi” treachery as it 
was reckoned, Balfour was shortly doomed to 
expiate with his life. With folly far beyond 
that of the other, he continued to reside in 
the country where he was so odious, and was 
one night murdered, by a party regularly 
brought together for the purpose. 

It is for this murder, that the brother of 
the man who was executed, and who is the 
Magim; s I have mentioned, is, with several 
others, now’ to be tried. So strong it is thought 
is the evidence against them, that scarce a 
doubt is entertained of their conviction, flow 
this may be I shall soon have an opportunity 
of judging. In the mean time 1 cannot help 
deploring the unfortunate state of my country, 
where such deeds are perpetrated, anil such 
evils endured, — evils endured too to no pur¬ 
pose, and inflicted to no end ; for though the 
affections of the people are alienated, their 
civilization retarded, and their morals cor¬ 
rupted, the consumption of private liquor, is 
nearly, I understand, as great as ever. The 
excisemen affect to attribute this to deep- 
rooted hostility to Government, and a total 
want of loyalty. This I am persuaded i.s a 
misrepresentation, nor do 1 think that such a 
motive actuates even one solitary individual, 
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A numerous class of those who drink whiskey 
are incapable of acting from so subtile and 
refined a consideration ; and the gentry here 
are at least loyal enough. 

The private whiskey is preferred for the 
simplest of all reasons : it is as much better 
than the other as it is cheaper, and it is there¬ 
fore to be found at the nobleman’s table, and 
in the gentleman’s cellar, as well as in the poor 
man’s cabin. So unwholesome is the licensed 
liquor regarded, that it is never bought by 
private families, nor even by publicans, ex¬ 
cept for form sake, and as a cover for then- 
stock. Should any of these send it to a com¬ 
pany of cloth buyers, attornies, or even excise¬ 
men, it would be instantly sent backj and 
he would be told to give them better ; and the 
better liquor is well understood, though it is 
never more particularly named. It is like 
females of a certain description, “ who,” as 
Fielding says, “ are well known to be what 
nobody calls them.” 

Could the great distillers make their liquor 
equally good and cheap with the other, I do 
not say that it would put a stop to its use, but 
it would greatly lessen it. However as long as 
taxation continues as it is, this I fear is im¬ 
practicable, or at all events they will think it 
so. Excessive taxation has caused as many 
evils in these lands, as ever flowed from thw 
fabled box of Pandora. It corrupts life at the 
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very fountain, and by base adulteration of the 
food we eat, and the drink we take in, mur¬ 
ders, though more slowly, vet scarcely less 
surely than the sword; and at one and the 
same time poisons ns in oiu tea, our eoflee, 
our spirits, and our wine. Perhaps it has 
done even worse, tor it has poisoned our 
wholesome charactti, and rendered the Eng¬ 
lish tradesman, who, in his younger days, 
shuddered at the tale of the Italian bravo with 
his bowl and dagger, as great and uncom- 
punctious an assassin as he. 

Unhappily this evil is beyond the power of 
parliament to remedy, but it. is not beyond its 
power to relieve this suffering country, from 
the oppression of the law which I have men¬ 
tioned. That it will shortly be abolished is I 
think certain, for I shonld hope that its con¬ 
sequences were not lbreseen when it was 
passed, and that it was intended for intimida¬ 
tion, rather than punishment. What other 
may be substituted in its place, it would be 
idle for me to conjecture, but this much 1 
must say, and I wish that all those who are 
interested in the prosperity of this land should 
hear me, that as long as whiskey continues 1o 
be made use of to the extent it now is, it will 
keep Ireland poor, discontented, quarrelsome, 
and unhappy; and that those who by gentle 
means, could eradicate from her soil this 
x 2 
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destructive beverage, would be her greatest 
and truest benefactors. 

But to effect this beneficial alteration imme¬ 
diately, or even suddenly, seems impossible, 
for it is not to be disguised, that the habits of 
the people, as well as the necessities of Govern¬ 
ment, oppose it. But it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment not to aggravate the evil, and not to 
superadd, to the deterioration of drunkenness, 
the further deterioration of a system which 
makes the officer brutal, and the people bar¬ 
barians; which as the frost does the young 
flower, nips the opening blossom of civilisa¬ 
tion, and like the fabled tyrant of old, wearies 
itself in cruel efforts, to fit mountain unshape¬ 
liness to its arbitrary and impracticable bed. 

It is the mere dream of legislation to ima¬ 
gine that these rude and remote districts can 
ever be ruled in the same manner as the 
civilised plains and thickly peopled towns. 
The inhabitants must have larger indulgence, 
and the luxuriance of their mountain natures, 
like the plants of their native hills, must be 
allowed to shoot forth vigorous and uncon¬ 
strained. 

“ Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 

But freely let the woodbine twine. 

And leave untrinun’d the Eglantine.” 
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LETTER XXV. 

Strnbane. 

-By the address of his counsel, Maginnis had 
his trial put off until Saturday ; and Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday were occupied with the 
trials of his accomplices, as they were 
reckoned, though, one only excepted, they 
were all acquitted. 

After an early breakfast on Saturday, I 
walked over to Lifford. A crowd was assem¬ 
bled in the little square in front of the Session- 
house, and the fatal board of execution was 
raised for the unfortunate man who had been 
condemned on Thursday. It is a frightful 
apparatus, self-poised as it seems in the air, 
and with no railing or protection of any kind. 
It is I am told dreadful to behold the wretched 
beings who suffer there, slowly slide a foot 
forward, as if to try whether it would support 
them, and shudder and draw back; and at 
last with hurried desperation, to tread the 
horrid vacancy, as so shortly it shall be, and 
cast a frantic look on the assembled crowd, 
and fearful space below. If those who delight 
in sanguinary laws were obliged to witness 
x 3 
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their execution, it possibly would abate some¬ 
thing of their fondness. 

The entrance into the body of the Session- 
house was guarded by soldiers with their 
bayonets crossed. It was a formidable array, 
but I am not prepared to say that it was an 
unnecessary one. I was scarcely seated when 
the prisoner was placed at the bar. He was a 
good looking young man, and was decently 
dressed in a blue coat, and wore a black silk 
handkerchief about his neck. lie stood 
firmly forward, and in a distinct and audible 
voice, stated “ that he still wanted two mate¬ 
rial witnesses, and therefore desired that his 
trial should be put off until the ensuing 
assizes.” “ Every indulgence has already 
been granted to you,” said the Judge, “ you 
have had abundance of time to collect your 
witnesses, and we must now proceed.” 
“ Then my Lord,” said the prisoner, with the 
same firmness and composure of manner, 
“ you may as well save yourself and the court 
further trouble, and order me to be hanged at 
once.” 

The jury was a long time in impanneling, 
for a number were objected to by the pri¬ 
soner, but a far greater number by the crown 
solicitor. 1 observed, that almost every name 
to which either O or Mac was prefixed, and 
which might therefore be concluded to be a 
Catholic one, was put aside by him. It was 



impossible not to remark also, the line of 
demarcation which party feeling had drawn. 
Every eye and countenance of the lower class 
was turned in pity, and possibly in admiration 
towards the prisoner, while perhaps, with the 
exception of myself) the leaning of all who 
bore the garb of gentleman was against him. 
Certainly the murder for which he was tried 
was a dreadful one; but the witnesses were 
all accomplices, and even by their own con¬ 
fession greater villains than he. It was 
almost laughable to remark the equivocation 
and reservation, with which they admitted 
this, nor could all the artifice of the prisoner’s 
counsel, and he seemed an able and intelligent 
one, induce any of them in direct terms to 
allow that he was a murderer, though they all 
admitted it by periphrasis and construction. 

The following is the substance of then- 
evidence, which I give as briefly as possible 
for it is an unpleasaut subject, nor should we 
tarnish our moral sense by long looking on 
crime. 

« Late of an October evening in 1816, 
the prisoner, and nearly two hundred others, 
assembled near a bridge, along which the 
wretched object of their vengeance was to 
pass; and just as he had put his foot upon it, 
he was seized and dragged into an adjacent 
field. In melancholy resignation to the fate 
which he saw was inevitable, he exclaimed. 
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“ Boys dear, what you will,” and almost 
immediately was beat to death with sticks 
and stones. 

Though indirectly they thus admitted they 
were murderers, I did not remark in the 
countenances of' the witnesses, the marks of 
deep, or indeed of any villainy. They were 
such faces as are generally to be met with 
among the lower classes in Ireland, where 
the ruddy check and florid complexion, are 
more rare than among people of the same 
description in England. They were, in ge¬ 
neral, very well dressed ; but this, 1 believe, 
was done for them by the Excise board ; and, 
though all natives of' Innishowen, they spoke 
good English, with little of the peculiarity 
of construction, which speaking Irish is apt 
to give, and with as little of an Irish accent. 

I do not accuse those writers, who represent 
the lower Irish with such grotesque features, 
and so full of drollery and comic humour 
even in the solemnest situations, as guilty of 
intentional falsehood, but I must confess that 
I think them guilty of great misrepresentation. 
At all events, I have never met with any 
such in the North of Ireland, and the Irishman 
of novels and dramas is scarcely less unknown 
to me than a Cochin Chinese. 

As the trial advanced, I closely observed 
the unfortunate man at the bar, and I thought 
at one time that a slight convulsion passed 
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over the lower part of his face; hut. I pro¬ 
bably was mistaken, for tin; upper part re¬ 
mained calm and serene, nor did his limbs, 
which I saw through the railing of the bar, 
quiver in the least degree. Occasionally 
he retired backwards, and wrote notes to bis 
counsel *, and I have been assured by him, 
that they were ”'>t ill written, and that the 
questions that he suggested were pertinent. 

The judge’s charge lasted better than two 
hours, and was marked by the same mode¬ 
ration and forbearance which he had displayed 
during the whole of the trial. If patience he, 
as Pliny said, an eminent part of justice, he 
had it in an eminent degree. 

Scarcely had the jury retired until they 
returned, and at the instant a sister of the 
prisoner’s pressed wildly forward, regardless 
of the gaze of the crowded court on her. f 
shuddered as I thought of the dread cry 
which would pierce my ear, when the dire 
Guilty, which I anticipated, should be pro¬ 
nounced. When it was pronounced against 
her other unfortunate brother, the lamenta¬ 
tion, I am told, was such as would have rent 
the most obdurate heart. A heavy sigh burst 
from the prisoner’s breast, as if unknown to 
himself; and mine I am sure echoed the 
sigh, for it ever vibrates to sorrow, whatever 
it may to joy; and as I hung down my head 
to hide him from my view, he instantly stood 
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before me, not as he then was, warm in life 
and animation, but as he should, 1 thought 
so shortly be—in the hands of the executioner, 
his face blackened with strangulation, his eyes 
starting from their sockets, and his tongue 
lacerated and torn, thrust from his half- 
opened mouth. 

However, after a pause of a few moments, 
it was discovered that it was not to give in 
their verdict that the jury had returned, but 
in consequence of some doubt which had sug¬ 
gested itself to them. As they again retired, 
the prisoner gazed round him with vacant 
eyes, and slowly drew his breath like one just 
recovering recollection, or awakening from 
sleep. 

Hour after hour now flew away, and it 
came at length to be whispered about, that 
there was an irreconcilable difference of opi¬ 
nion among the jury. I was walking in the 
little square, when I saw the priest come out 
of the gaol, and cross over to the Session- 
house, and I immediately followed him in. 
He was brought forward to the judge, to 
whom I heard him in a whisper say, that he 
came on the part of the unfortunate man who 
was condemned, and whose anxiety was be¬ 
come too great to be borne. Not wonderful 
is it that it should! One o’clock was the 
hour appointed for his execution, and it was 
jiow past eight. During this little eternity. 
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as to him it would bo, he had died perhaps 
a thousand times; at each moment expecting, 
at each new face lie saw, and each new sound 
lie heard; each time that the massy grate 
grated harsh thunder on its hinges, thinking 
to be called to his fiite. Such weak beings are 
we also, and so much under the influence of 
imagination, that it is not improbable but 
that the gloom of twilight, added to his mind 
and dungeon’s gloom ; and that horrible as 
was to be the manner of his dealh, the thought 
that he was to be turned forth into the world of 
spirits in the gathering clouds of night, a poor 
solitary shivering ghost, made it. more hor¬ 
rible still. From this apprehension he was 
released. “ He is still a man,” said the 
judge, “ though a guilty one ; let him, there¬ 
fore, live until Monday, 1 will not turn him 
out to die at this hour.” 

The priest immediately returned to the 
gaol, and I envied him his journey, for of 
how glad tidings was he not the bearer ? In 
the tremendous situation in which the pool 
culprit had so long been placed, this reprieve, 
transient as it was, would sound in his ears as 
if it were an everlasting one. That night I 
am sure he required neither poppy nor man- 
dragora to lull him to repose. 

The judge now adjourned the court, and 
went to bis lodgings, where I suppose htc 
dined. I was too anxious to know the result 



to return home, but went into a public-house,, 
where I had some refreshment and stopped 
an hour or two. I then wandered about the 
fields, and along; the river in meditations 
solemn, melancholy I may well add, as the scene 
I had just witnessed, or the almost midnight 
scene I was looking on. The grass waved 
gently to the breeze, the water glided slowly 
along, the sky was studded with innumerable 
stars, which dimly showed the sleeping moun ¬ 
tains all around. And when I raised my eyes 
upwards to those stars; and cast my thoughts 
backwards to the youthful days when 1 first 
trode those green meadows and sleeping 
mountains, and downwards to those who in 
day’s brightness and night’s darkness, are 
sleeping as they; I do not say that the pang 
which wrung my bosom was as great as that 
which wrung the poor prisoner’s, but it was a 
sharp pang. 

When I returned to the Session-house, it 
presented a different sight from that which it 
had when I quitted it. The judge, it is true, 
was still on the seat of judgment, but the 
council table was covered with a plentiful din¬ 
ner, and the jury were comfortably seated eat¬ 
ing of it. The humane and considerate judge 
had likewise ordered them a few bottles of 
wine from the neighbouring tavern. Encou¬ 
raged by his Lordship’s good nature, one of 
them, though with much circumlocution, ex- 



pressed a wish for a liquor more congenial lo 
his habits; and the jury being unanimous, oti 
this head at least, a tumbler of punch was 
brought to each of them, which he drank in 
addition to bis wine, ."some of the fragments 
were offered to the prisoner, but after an in¬ 
effectual effort he was obliged to desist. 
Doubtless bis mind was too much agitated to 
think of food, but he eagerly drank some 
beer; and every sound that he heard, and 
every object that he saw, administered to him 
the better cordial of hope. 

This morning between seven and eight, the 
judge went again into court, and on summon¬ 
ing the jury, they were found to be slid unde¬ 
cided. They were accordingly brought to the 
verge of the county and dismissed. They had 
not far to go, for exactly in t he middle of the 
bridge that leads to Strabane, there is a little 
recess in the parapet, which is the division of 
the counties of Donegal and Tyrone. 

With the humanity which had distinguished 
him during the whole of the trials, the judge 
gave the condemned man the further respite 
of a fortnight. When the guilt indeed of the 
principal was unascertained, it would have 
been a solecism in justice to execute the ac¬ 
cessary. It is possible, therefore, that this 
poor creature, who hung so long over the 
frightful abyss down which, in one w'ay or 
other, shall be precipitated all the sons and 
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daughters of men, will be further respited, of 
may have his sentence changed for transport¬ 
ation. Could 1 be assured of this, and that 
he would ultimately be saved, I should cer¬ 
tainly go over to see and converse with him j 
for mind, and mind too in agitation and 
tumult, is my favourite study, and I could 
bear to see, or, like the daughters of aged 
Pelias, even to plunge it in the chauldron of 
despair, were I sure to be able to raise it to 
joy again. But 1 am fearful that even to my 
appearance he might attach expectation, and 
say to himself there is hope, when probably 
there is none. I know how it clings to the 
heart in the most forlorn situations, and never 
therefore should we, by our presence, raise, if 
we cannot, realise it, or inconsiderately ap¬ 
proach misery which we thus cruelly aggravate 
if we do not relieve. 

1 am sure an illustrious duke can reflect 
with no pleasure on an interview which he is 
said to have had in spring last, with an unfor¬ 
tunate female condemned lor forgery, and 
who was executed the day but one afterwards. 
Ill fated female! how little was the shock of 
her body compared to that of her mind, 
which, after such an interview, had doubtless 
revelled in the blissful dream of deliverance 
and hope! And it wak a hope which should 
have been realized, had her crime, instead of 
being a paltry conventional one against ill- 
7 



regulated society, been only less crimson than 
blood. When the nephew of the king of 
England, and married to his daughter too, 
took that poor sorrowing woman by the hand, 
he contracted a holy debt towards her, which, 
in all honour, in all justice, and in all hu¬ 
manity, he was bound to pay; and he should 
have taken no denial, but have passed from 
minister to minister, and from minister back 
to minister again; and, in reply to their 
heartless reasonings, should authoritatively 
have said ; “ I care not lor your laws, nor 
your policy, as often crooked as straight, but 
I have seen and spoken to that unfortunate 
female; I have felt the warm grasp of her 
hand; mine was bedewed by the moisture of 
gratitude and hope, and that hope must be 
realized; nor shall the earth tempt me to dash 
the chalice of joy which my presence raised 
so high, again cruelly to the ground.” 

Cruelly indeed was it dashed down, lor 
who shall say that hope did not linger with 
this unfortunate woman, almost to the last 
moment; and that even when the neck was 
bared to the executioner, which perhaps a 
fond mother had often hared and gazed on be¬ 
fore, she did not cast her fearful eyes around, 
to see from what quarter relief’should come. 
But from no quarter did it come, and she pe¬ 
rished for a crime, to which circumstances 
afford so many frightful temptations, which 



involves little moral turpitude, and for which 
so many had perished before, that, to the 
gloomy imagination, the Bank of' England 
appears a horrid Moloch, besmeared with hu¬ 
man sacrifice; and England herself, high as 
her name is for civilisation and humanity, a 
monstrous Saturn, who seems to beget her 
children only to devour them. 



LETTER NXVI. 


Strabane. 


Fok murder committed in passion, in drunk* 
mi ess, or from the baleful spirit of party, Ire¬ 
land, as the instance l have related, and as 
many others I could relate shows, is unfortu¬ 
nately the land ; but of cold-blooded and de¬ 
liberate murder, moie fmpient instances, I 
verily believe, are to be met with in England 
than in Ireland. However, 1 shall wave that 
question for the present, and give you an ac¬ 
count of as desperate and cruel a one, as per¬ 
haps has beeu perpetrated since the days of 
Cain and Abel. It happened many years ago; 
but I am not, on that account, the less quali¬ 
fied to relate it, for often have I heard it 
related. 

A pedlar who lived in the village of Dun- 
namanna, a few miles from this town, agreed 
one evening with a friend, — the term friend 
is often very lightly, in the present instance it 
appears to have been very erroneously given,— 
to go early the following morning to a neigh¬ 
bouring fair. He was an old bachelor, a money- 
gathering creature, and lived in a small house 



by himself: lie was reputed to be rich, probably 
because he was known to be an economist; 
or perhaps only because he was a pedlar. The 
finery of a pedlar’s box or pack, coming so 
immediately under the cognizance of the 
senses, and dazzling the eyes of the vulgar, al¬ 
most. always impresses them with the idea of 
great riches. 

Whether from this general idea, or more 
likely considering the character of the man, 
from a particular knowledge of his circum¬ 
stances, the wretch above-mentioned conceiv¬ 
ed, it was supposed, the horrible idea of 
murdering his friend ; though the manner in 
which he perpetrated it could only be gather¬ 
ed from circumstances. 

A man who lived opposite saw, about grey 
morning, as the break of day is almost uni¬ 
versally termed here, the appointed compa¬ 
nion of (he day knock at the door of his in¬ 
tended victim. The unfortunate man came to 
the window in his shirt, and looked out. “ It’s 
far in the day,” said the ruffian, “ we have a 
long way to go, and wc must hurry.” “ Aye, 
Lord help us,” said the poor man, yawning 
and rubbing his eyes, “ hurry, hurry, up early 
and down late, is the life we poor pedlars lead: 
but there’s quietness tor us in the grave,” ad¬ 
ded he, opening the door, and letting the 
other in, “ that’s one consolation.” Unfortu¬ 
nate man ! if it were a consolation, it was one 
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he was soon doomed to experience; though 
terrible was the storm he had to encounter, 
before lie reached the still haven of quiet¬ 
ness. 

At the usual time of rising, people were 
astonished to see the pedlar’s door a-jar. “ Eh, 
Andrew M'Crca,” said they, “ who used to 
be so canty and careful, to leave the door 
open behind him, when he went to market; 
he must be fe’ed surely, or some great mis¬ 
fortune is going to happen him.” By fe’ed 
was meant, not what you would naturally 
suppose, but fairy-struck, fatally ruled, or 
over-ruled rather, by some superior and ma¬ 
levolent being, to deeds that lead to de¬ 
struction. 

This is an universal article of popular be- 
liefi among the Irish of all sects, as it perhaps 
is, in a greater or lesser degree, of the people 
of all countries, in ancient as well as in mo¬ 
dern times. 

“ Quos Deus vult perclere, prius dementat,” 

passed into a proverb among the Romans, and 
was the universally-had-recoursc-to, and sa¬ 
tisfactory explanation of any otherwise inex¬ 
plicable conduct in nations or in men. Man 
has many real evils to encounter in his pre¬ 
sent state, and supposes to himself which 
surely is unnecessary, many imaginary ones. 
He not only wanders blindfold among the 
y 2 



pits and snares of death and destruction, but 
an irresistible and malevolent power is over 
and around him ; not giving him, it I may so 
speak, the chance of chance even, but thrust¬ 
ing him into the abysses, into which of him¬ 
self he might not have fallen. 

The door was drawn to and locked, the 
key was carried home by one of the neigh¬ 
bours. “ Andrew maun gee me a naggin,” 
said the good man, “ before he gets posses¬ 
sion, I can tell him that, and a rasher of the 
'bung beef his mother sent him, to give it a 
relish.” 

Night came, however, and no Andrew ap¬ 
peared j nor did he the following morning. 
The neighbours now began to be greatly 
alarmed, for this was the fair day of their 
village, and nothing but sickness or some- 
terrible accident, could have kept him from 
it. The alarm was not diminished, when 
they learned from some people who had been 
at Derry fair, that neither he, nor Sterling, the 
intended companion, had been there. They 
now resolved to visit the house. “ May be,” 
said they, “ we may learn something about 
him, may be by chance the lad got doughy, 
and may all this time be only sleeping him¬ 
self sober.” 

The door was unlocked with great solem¬ 
nity, and they entered in a large body, less 
perhaps from curiosity than fear. Not with- 
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standing his wickedness, the weakness of man 
is so great, that when a shockin';- sight only is 
the worst evil he has to dread, he wants the 
courage to face it alone, and requires the sup¬ 
port of company. In the kitchen and little 
parlour off it, they saw nothing remarkable; 
but on entering the room where M‘Crea 
generally lay, they beheld a sight as sickening 
to the heart, and revolting to the eye, as it 
was disgraceful to humanity. 

The unfortunate man lay stretched and 
lifeless, the face was dark as a blackamoor’s, 
distorted with convulsions, and as the head 
was nearly twisted round, it rested on his left 
shoulder. The body was literally and actually 
soaking in its gore; which had flowed over 
the lloor in innumerable channels, in mean- 
dres winding fanciful and graceful, as the 
deed which had spilled it was crooked, bar¬ 
barous, and graceless. 1 fear this is not in 
the best possible taste, but 1 have written it, 
and it must go. He had, it would appear, 
struggled long with the assassin, for the tracks 
of his hands and fingers in blood, were im¬ 
printed on the quilt, the walls, the door, and 
the windows. The tracks at the two last, 
were the most frequent, and the thickest, as 
if he had been striving to make his escape, or 
at least to call for assistance. 

The body on examination was found pierced 
with small wounds, in number inconceivable, 
y 3 
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Like Achilles in his threat to Hector, the 
assassin seemed disposed, not to kill him 
there, or there, but every where. Yea, o’er 
and o’er. None of these wounds, however, 
separately considered, was cither deep or 
dangerous, and it is probable that the poor 
mangled being, fell down at length exhausted 
from the loss of blood, and that strangulation 
had completed what the knife had begun. 
The wounds appeared to have been inflicted 
by a knife or razor, and the state of the 
corpse was rendered still more hideous by the 
condition of the hands, swollen, lacerated, and 
tumified, in consequence of their having in 
the instinctive movements of self-defence, or 
of convulsed dissolution, frequently grasped 
the murderous weapon. 

The consternation excited in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and indeed throughout the entire 
North, by this most brutal murder, was, as 
may readily be conceived, very great, and 
was only equalled by the astonishment, that a 
Protestant could be guilty of such a deed. 
A warrant was instantly issued for the appre¬ 
hension of Sterling, who had absconded from 
his residence in this town, and had not been 
seen since the morning alluded to. As the 
pedlar’s-box had been rummaged, and stripped 
of its most valuable contents: and as on the 
most careful examination, no money Could be 
found in any part of the house; little doubt 
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was entertained but that he had gone off with 
considerable booty. 

Independent of those already mentioned, 
other circumstances were recollec ted, to affix 
guilt almost to a certainty on him. We are so 
formed, that scarcely can even the worst of 
us meditate atrocious crime, without betray¬ 
ing by our appearance and manner, the con¬ 
flict which is teanng us within. The day 
before the murder. Sterling had been seen 
wandering in the glen of Strabane, mattering 
to himself, and with countenance as much 
disfigured as Satan’s was, viewed in Paradise 
by the Seraph Uriel. 

The glen of Strabane is well known to all 
people who visit these parts, and is about a 
mile, or mile and a half from the town. It is 
a long and deep valley, bounded on each side 
by lofty precipices, with overspreading trees. 
A silver brook runs through it, and bathes the 
roots of the oaks of past years, while it waters 
the sweet daisy, the modest primrose, and 
other wild flowers which enamel its banks. 1 
mused there for several hours this morning, 
and thought of the story which I am telling, 
and of other sad stories too. 

No pains were spared for the apprehension 
of the murderer. The above particulars were 
inserted in various newspapers, and Squire 
Hamilton, of Dunnamanna, wrote letters to 
the magistrates of almost all the seaport towns 
y 4 
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in the three kingdoms. A large reward was 
offered for Sterling’s apprehension, and an 
ext.ct description was given of his person. 

It happened that a gentleman of this town, 
of the name of Parkinson, was in Liverpool at 
that time on business. Sauntering one morn¬ 
ing about the quays, he saw a vessel come into 
the dock from Ireland; and one of the foremost 
persons who stepped on shore, was this iden¬ 
tical Sterling. At the sight of Mr. Parkinson, 
lie seemed greatly confused ; but this gentle¬ 
man, who was totally unacquainted with what 
had happened, went up and shook him cordi¬ 
ally by the hand. After a few moments of 
troubled pause. Sterling took him a little 
aside, and in a low voice, and confidential 
manner, said, you may be astonished Mr. 
Parkinson to see me here, and you will be still 
more so when I tell you the reason ; but the 
truth is, I have been very unfortunate in my 
little line of dealing, and was so sore pressed by 
my creditors, that I had only to choose between 
flight and a gaol. I know that I owe you a 
few pounds, which, small as my means are, I 
shall now pay you, for you always treated me 
generously, and I should be sorry you were a 
loser by me. 

Mr. Parkinson again shook him by the hand. 
“No, man,” said he, “I’ll never strin a 
townsman of his little mite in a strange place; 
it you can ever conveniently pay me, well and 
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good, and if you never can, ihe loss will not 
break me. But what do you mean to do, now 
that you are here, or have you thought of any 
means of living?” “No,” the other replied, 

“ his only thought hitherto had been to escape 
from his creditors.” “ Well, then,” Haiti Mr. 
Parkinson, “ 1 think I can serve you; for 
there is our town ■nan, Mr. Brown, who is a 
great man here, and is mayor litis very year ; 
and 1 have no doubt, if there is a vacancy on 
board any of his ships, as clerk or steward, he 
would readily give it at tny request, and to a 
townsman too.”—“ [ should like, such a situ¬ 
ation of all things,” said Sterling, “for the 
further I get from Ireland the better.” “Well,” 
said Mr. Parkinson, “ I am to see Mr. Brown, 
this morning, and come and drink tea with 
me in the evening, and I dare say I shall have 
good news to tell you.” 

Shortly afterwards he called on Mr. Brown, 
at his office, but before he had time to say a 
word of the business which brought him there, 
the other asked him “ if he had any letters 
from Strabane, since he had last seen him ?” 
Mr. Parkinson replied, that he had not. 
“ Read this then,” said Mr. Brown, “ which 
I have just received, and which has shocked 
me so much, that I really cannot settle 
myself to any thing.” He then handed him 
Squire Hamilton’s letter, containing an 
account of the murder, and the descrip- 
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tion of (ha nmidercr’s person. “Good God!” 
exclaimed Mr. Parkinson, “ I am not more 
than two hours parted with him, and in truth 
my principal business here this day, was to 
speak to you in his behalf.” 

Instantly Mr. Brown started up, assembled 
a number of constables, and accompanied by 
Mr. Parkinson, searched every place. There 
was not a single ship in the river that they did 
not go on board of, but no trace of the mur¬ 
derer was to be found ; nor, singular as it may 
seem, has the slightest tidings been ever heard 
of him. As he was a very young man then, 
it is possible that he may be alive at this very 
moment, and that he may even have read the 
tale, of which, though he did not furnish the 
idea, lie furnished a part. 

That he escaped discovery and punishment, 
f have often heard wondered and murmured 
at. lie escaped discovery, it is true, but who 
shall say that he escaped punishment? When 
he wandered abroad like Cain, without a habi¬ 
tation or name, when in the wide world he 
could find neither home nor friend, while in 
the hate of man, the offence of the earth and 
wrath of God, he beheld what a monster he 
was, did lie escape punishment ? The law — 
but there is a law in every man’s breast. He 
escaped from the executioner; could he escape 
from himself? 
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LETTER 


.XVII. 


Armagh. 

1 he weather continues delightful, atul I avail 
myself of it to take a little tour, which I have 
for some time past proposed, i had intended 
it for a later period of the season, but emerald 
as our island is, fine weathei is here so uncer¬ 
tain a possession, that on consideration I 
thought it best to take the benefit of it. I 
left Strabane, therefore, yesterday, by the 
same conveyance, and accompanied by the 
same party, that I had left it before. That we 
left it betimes you will conclude, when I tell 
you that humble as was our vehicle, and hea¬ 
vily as in truth it was laden, we that day 
travelled nearly forty miles. 

We had not gone far, when it was discovered 
that our horse had fared worse than ourselves, 
and that while we had all breakfasted, it had 
been brought forth without any. I proposed 
turning back, but this was unanimously over¬ 
ruled as unlucky. While every tiling else is 
subject to change, superstition alone seems 
almost never to vary. Nearly three thousand 
years ago, the sage Pythagoras counselled his 
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disciples not to turn on a journey, or the furies 
would turn witii them. 

Our poor animal paid the penalty of our 
scruples, for it was not fed until we reached 
Newtown Stewart. The beautiful situation 
of this little town, I have elsewhere remarked, 
and it never looked more beautiful than it. 
did yesterday, with its slender spire among 
clustering trees, and brazen ball glittering 
beneath the morning sun. Directly above 
the town rises the high mountain of Bessy 
Bell, its sides slowly covering with verdure, 
but its head still bleak in bog, and barren in 
heath. 

There is a tradition which derives the name 
of this mountain from an idol Bell, whose reli¬ 
gious rites were performed on its summit in 
the times of Paganism, and were called Baase, 
hence Baase Bell meant the ceremonies of 
Bell, since corrupted into its present name. 
The idol alluded to was, it is supposed, 
Apollo or the Sun, who was propitiated here 
by fire, and little favoured as they were by 
him, was long my countryman’s favourite 
deity. When they committed the seed to 
the earth in spring, they sacrificed to him, as 
he then dispels the dreary clouds of winter, 
beautify’s the face of nature, and with his 
enlivening rays is the grand principle of life 
the vegetable creation. They sacrificed to him 
at Midsummer, that he might bring to matu- 
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l ity the fruits of the earth ; and at November, 
when they were safely got in, they presented 
to him a sacrifice of thanksgiving. So long 
do customs continue alu the causes which 
gave rise to them have ceased, that the sacri¬ 
fice at. Midsummer is preserved in the fires, 
which are still regularly lighted up; and, inde¬ 
pendent of ail association, it is an interesting 
spectacle, to walk abroad in the twilight of 
that evening, and all at once to see the grey 
landscape illumine, and the Haines rise as it 
were by iuchantment, at greater and lesser 
distances, higher and lower on the near hill 
and far mountain, e\ ery where around. 

Near the town are the ruins of an old 
castle, where, in ages past, one of those 
Lilliputian sovereigns, in which Ireland then 
abounded, kept, it is said, his court, lie was 
called by a name which in Irish signifies cross 
or wicked, and that the epithet was a merited 
one, the following story will show. lie had 
a sister who is represented as having an ele¬ 
gant form, but the head of a swine ; and was, 
therefore, called the female monster. The 
monarch, anxious to get rid of an object that 
hurt his feelings, and mortified his pride, 
adopted the plan of offering her in marriage 
to any person who should propose for her ; but 
on the rude condition, that after having jseen 
her he should either marry her or be hanged. 
Accordingly nineteen persons, among whom 



was a captive prince, who had agreed to the 
terms, were all executed on the platform 
before his castle; and tradition says, the 
twentieth and last person who proposed for 
her, was the son of his own cow-herd, but 
who on seeing her, immediately exclaimed, 
“ cur sous me, cur sous me,” of which the 
English is, hang me! hang me! This ancient 
sovereign, it should seem, was of a grovelling 
as well as cruel disposition, for he spared the 
cow-herd, and had the poor princess hanged 
in his room. 

Imagination, in its freaks, has often thus 
placed a Gorgon’s head on woman’s shoulders, 
and in London, a few years ago, there was a 
silly rumour of a similar monster, and many ri- 
diculousparagraphs appeared in the newspapers 
on the subject. But there was no occasion 
there to hold out inducements to lovers, for as 
in the language of old stories, she was reputed 
to be rich enough to feed out of a golden 
trough, she had plenty of volunteer ones who, 
in spite of deformity, were eager to wallow in 
the same sty with her. I am not such a 
visionary as to decry the commerce which 
has been so great a means of civilising the 
earth, but it seems an evil almost inseparable 
from its nature, that a trading people ulti¬ 
mately value nothing but money. The desire 
of riches becomes the ruling passion, and love, 
as well as every other ennobling principle, 
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icels its baneful contagion. Virtue, said 
Petrarch, has not. a greater enemy than 
wealth ; it was that which conquered Rome, 
when Rome had conquered the world. It is 
an enemy, let me remark, which never con¬ 
quered this country, and I dare say never 
shall. 

A little above Omagh we were met by 
a young man on horseback, with whom l 
had a slight acquaintance. The journey he 
was going on was a longer one than mine, and 
if he ever Jives to return, which L regard as 
doubtful, it will be better worth telling of. 
He was thus far on his way to Derry, where 
he intended to embark, and join the insurgents 
in South America. What his motives were 
for this wild expedition, I in vain endeavoured 
to discover, and he Seemed to put life and 
fortune to hazard, with no more consideration 
than a girl changes her clothes. Pressed by 
my repeated questions, he at length said, “ that 
Lord Cochrane was going, and he could serve 
under him.” “ Ilow can you serve under Lord 
Cochrane,” I asked, “ you who never handled 
a rope, or probably were on hoard a ship in 
your life?” “ Never fear,” said he, “ it’s no 
great mystery, or so many blocklieads would’nt 
be clever at it; and I warrant you I’ll soon 
learn.” “ 1 warrant you” replied I, “.that 
you’ll soon learn to your cost, that you are 
going on a foolish errand j if the South Ame- 



ricans deserve freedom, they will procure it 
tor themselves, and if they do not, neither 
Lord Cochrane nor you will procure it for 
them.” 

This apostle of liberty bestrode his unwieldly 
steed, like a jolly Bacchus on his tun, and as 
slowly he rode away, I could not forbear 
smiling at the singular incongruity of his ap¬ 
pearance, and the expedition on which he was 
bound. 1 rather think that the Patriots will 
no more regard him as a powerful auxiliary, 
than the Loyalists will consider him a formid¬ 
able antagonist; for so close in our minds is the 
connection between form and figure, and the 
moral qualities, that we almost as irresistibly 
attach good humour and stupidity to corpu¬ 
lency, as we do restlessness, and perhaps ma¬ 
levolence, to meagreness. Caesar heeded not 
the fat and drowsy headed Antony and Dola- 
bella, but he feared the slender Cassius, and 
he had reason for his fear. 

Trifling as these circumstances are, I have 
no others to tell of, and for the remainder of 
the day we were neither met nor overtaken, 
but rolled over bog and mountain, and 
fertile lawn and valley, in all that happy 
serenity, which the bright sun and clear sky 
as certainly inspire, as the gloomy November 
day wraps tip the soul in kindred gloom. 
We are bound down to the earth, by chains 
stronger than those of adamant, and for our 



happiness not less than virtue, are dependent 
on the summer’s sunshine and the winter’s 
cloud. 

We passed that night at a friend’s house, 
where I left jaunting car and party, and pro¬ 
ceeded on hither, on foot and alone. Transi¬ 
ent as was to be our separation, I hail a feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness more even than of loneliness, 
for perhaps the shortest separation reminds us 
of that awful one, when we shall part to meet 
no more. 

I breakfasted in Dungannon, which is one 
of the principal towns of the county, and was 
long the chief seat of the O’Neill’s. It was 
the favourite residence of the celebrated Earl 
of Tyrone, who so long withstood the power 
of Queen Elizabeth, and who, subdued at last, 
less by the sword than famine, had the con¬ 
solation in falling, of seeing his enemy fall 
before him; for the wound which he in¬ 
flicted on her in the person of her favourite 
Essex, saddened and probably shortened her 
days. 

Dungannon seems nearly of the same size 
as Strabane, but spite of natal predilection, I 
must admit it is a cleaner and finer looking 
town. The country too seems better culti¬ 
vated. ; the country people have the appear¬ 
ance of superior comfort, and their houses of 
greater neatness. But they have long had a 
resident landlord, while we have none*. 
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Near the town are the grounds of Lord 
Northland, which, extensive as they are, I 
nearly walked over. His Lordship is, I under¬ 
stand, in a very delicate state of health, which 
is no ways extraordinary, as he is, 1 believe, 
considerably upwards of ninety years of age. 
Long life is the first of wishes, and when 
Eastern flattery had said, “ O king, live for 
ever !” it could say nothing more. Whenever 
therefore we hear of a very old person, we arc 
interested and desirous to know his manner 
of life, possibly in the unconscious hope thus 
to prolong our own. But the causes, alas! 
are oftentimes out of ourselves, and are de¬ 
pendent on original conformation, on natural 
disposition, and above all, perhaps, on descent 
from long-lived ancestors. A great medical 
writer has remarked, that he has not known 
a single instance of a person living beyond 
eighty years of age, with whom this latter 
was not the case. Still it is certain that equa¬ 
nimity of temper, which we sometimes, and 
an approving conscience, which we always, 
have in our power, tend materially to lengthen 
our days. 

The greatest enemy of human life is excess, 
and perhaps the next greatest is emptiness. 
It is a mistake to imagine, that a life of labour 
and scanty food, is either the whdiesomest 
or best; a hard working man is exhausted at 
sixty, While those who have affluence, and do 



not abuse it, are often times healthful at four¬ 
score. 

It is remarkable that grey hairs, occurring 
in early or middle life, do not seem to prevent 
old age. I have read of a very old man, 
whose hairs began to assume a silver hue 
when he was little more than twenty years of 
age. I have a pleasure, perhaps likewise a 
selfish one, in mentioning that a moderate 
exercise of the understanding is favourable to 
long life; for it seems now an established 
truth, that, other circumstances being equal, 
literary men are longer lived almost than any 
others. 

I know r not that there has been any thing 
particular in the manner of Lord Northland’s 
life, except it be regarded as such that he was 
a very early riser, and that immediately after 
rising he tlrank a large glass of the coldest 
water, which was always fresh drawn from 
a fountain in his garden; and to this innocent 
beverage he himself) it is saitl, attributes his 
lengthened abode in this valley of sorrow, 
which nevertheless we are all so unwilling to 
leave. But on this subject, interesting to us 
beyond every other, it is not strange that 
fancy should indulge her caprices, and attach 
importance to usages of little possible avail. 
Lord Northland had a Herculean frame 6f 
body, little sensibility in all likelihood of soul, 
and the bland oil of comfort and condition, 
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which fed the flame of life, was never con¬ 
sumed in riot or wasted by excess. 

In the course of my morning’s walk I passed 
through the village of Castle Caulfield, near 
which are the ruins of the castle where the 
unfortunate Lord Caulfield was treacherously 
surprised, anil afterwards murdered by Sir 
Phelim O’Neill. It was here that Sir Phelim 
tore off the seal from a royal patent, which he 
hail accidentally found, and affixed it to a 
forged commission, authorising him to do all 
that he had done. This was long a subject of 
obloquy against the ill-fated monarch, for 
whose destruction all manner of causes seemed 
to combine, and very solicitous were the par¬ 
liamentary leaders that it should continue to 
be believed. 

Sh Phelim was a weak as well as cruel man, 
but he redeemed in some measure his errors at 
the last, and it may be said of him, as of a 
dramatic rebel, that nothing in his life became 
him like the leaving of it. When under sen¬ 
tence of death, a full and free pardon was 
offered to him, on the easy condition that he 
would persevere in his original story, and 
persist in his accusation of the king; but he 
had the magnanimity to refuse. Nor was this 
a solitary refusal, but repeated in a situation 
the most awful, and the most likely of any 
to shake human constancy. When he had 
mounted the fatal ladder, and at the instant 



of being turned ofii two of Fleetwood’s 
officers made their way to him through the 
crowd, and whispered long and earnestly in 
his car; ft Tell the general,” with a loud 
voice said he, “ that I thank him lor his in¬ 
tended mercy, but on these terms 1. cannot 
accept of it; for f declare, good people,” 
continued he, “ before Clod and his holy 
angels, and all you who now hear me, that I 
never had a commission from the king, or 
warrant of any kind.” 

I expected to be as unknown here as L was 
unknowing, but scarcely liatl I seated myself 
in the inn, when I was told that a gentleman 
wished to speak to me, 1 desired him to be 
shown in, when I found, though I did not at 
first recollect him, that it was the person with 
whom I had formerly lodged in Cootehill, and 
who, notwithstanding the years that have 
elapsed, had instantly recognised me in the 
street. The worthy creature’s joy was not 
greater than it was grateful to me, for sweet 
it is to perceive, that, amidst the wreck of 
time, there are those who still remember us 
with regard. 

He would not hear of my stopping, even 
to eat the dinner which I had ordered, but 
insisted on my accompanying him to his 
house, where I now am. I took my valise, 
which had arrived a few hours before, with 
z 3 
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me; and though it is to be feared there are 
knaves in Armagh, as well as in Valladolid, I 
had no apprehension of encountering in my 
old friend’s house, either with a Don Raphael 
or with a Donna Camilla. 
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LETT EH v XVili. 


Amwgh. 

My earliest visit this morning was to the 
church-yard, where the wife of my worthy 
host reposes. It was a tribute of gratitude, 
could she have been sensible to it, which she well 
deserved ; lor during a severe malady, with 
which I was aflbcted when I lodged with her, 
she attended me with a kindness which it 
wovdd be vain perhaps for a stranger to ex¬ 
pect out of Ireland. Those who stand the 
forwardest are not. always summoned the first, 
and when I call to mind my pale and emaci¬ 
ated face and form at that period, and her 
rosy and healthful one, how much more likely 
was it that she should stand over my grave, 
than that I should look on her grassy one. 

. Torfier poor sister it: is a subject of sorrow¬ 
ful reflection, that she should be buried so 
far, as she herself mournfully expresses it, 
frcfni her own. To be gathered with our 
fathers, and to have our tombs amidst the 
tombs of those we loved, is one of -the 
strongest wishes of the human heart, yet the 
one perhaps with which reason has the least 
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to do. But what have we to do with reason, 
or what alas, have we to do with ourselves ? 

From the church-yard I went into the 
church, and I had here an unexpected grati¬ 
fication, for there was divine service, and both 
the choir and organ were excellent. How 
fanaticism must corrupt the senses, as well as 
contract the heart, when a man abounding in 
learning, and not otherwise remarkably want¬ 
ing in taste, compared church music to the 
bleating of wild beasts? I am sorry to say, 
that the comparison woidd be more applica¬ 
ble to many congregations of my own per¬ 
suasion ; for Presbyterian psalmody, as much 
as ever the Homan calendar did, stands in 
need of reformation. 

Armagh is the seat of an archbishop, who 
is primate of all Ireland, and as St. Patrick is 
recorded to have been its first bishop, it is 1 
presume indebted to him for this enviable 
distinction. It was about this period that 
Ireland was first called the Island of Saints, 
and not only were we rid of all venomous 
creatures, but as a further reward of our 
sanctity, we had four archbishops allotted to 
us, while England has never had more than 
two. 

In St. Patrick’s day, and I believe for ages 
afterwards, Armagh was the grand seminary 
of Irish learning, and it is said at one time to 
have contained upwards of seven thousand 
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students. What they studied it would not be 
easy positively to say, but possibly unintelligi¬ 
ble metaphysics, and barbarous logic. But 
there is a logic of nature as well as of art, and 
the book of it is in our hearts, and the farmer 
who turns up the earth with his plough, and 
looks on the sun by day, and the moon and 
stars by night, is, or ought to be, wiser and 
better, than were all these herds of students, 
with their teachers in furred gowns, and 
tippets, and corner caps, at their head. 

In those days the cathedral was called the 
church of willows, for as the fashion then 
was, it was entirely constructed with them, 
wrought in the manner of wicker-work. The 
(Jreeks and Romans worshipped in magnifi¬ 
cent temples; our less ostentatious ancestors 
offered their devotions in groves, or beneath 
a spreading tree prostrated themselves before 
the deities who presided over the hills and 
valleys, and fountains and streams of then 
sylvan abodes. When at length they came to 
have fixed habitations, and to reside and wor¬ 
ship in houses made with hands, it was natu¬ 
ral that these should be made in imitation oi 
their romantic and ambulatory ones. 

The present cathedral, though a neat, is not 
a highly ornamented building, nor did I re¬ 
mark any monument deserving of particular 
attention, except a handsome one erected to 
Lord Rokeby the late primate. It was a well* 
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merited one, for his lordship was a greater 
benefactor of this town and neighbourhood, 
possibly even than St. Patrick himself, and 
expended a considerable part of his large for¬ 
tune in their improvement. He built churches 
and bridges, he erected hospitals and poor 
houses, and he established a library, which is 
an hospital, as it was well called in ancient 
Egypt, tor the diseases of the soul. 

There seemed an excellent collection of 
books, though had the founder not been an 
archbishop, 1 should say there are rather too 
many polemical ones. However, like ele¬ 
phants in an Indian army, these are for show 
rather than use, and quietly moulder on the 
upper shelves, except when the librarian takes 
them down to dust and air them. 

There was a number of old books, one of 
the most curious of which, was a Latin folio 
Bible, printed in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. As a specimen of printing and 
paper, it is superior to many modern editions 
of the same work, and far beyond what I 
should have expected from so rude an age. 
The arts thrive fast compared to intellect, for 
when we look on this Bible, it appears a work 
of yesterday; and when we think of the 
gloomy tyrant by whose order it was done, 
and who by a penalty crueller than that of 
Shylock, drew not the flesh only, but the 
heart’s blood, from all who deviated the 



twentieth part of a poor scruple from his 
maudlin opinions, we seem transported not 
three hundred, but three thousand years 
back. 

On the same shelf with the Bible, is the 
original edition of Pope’s Homer, printed by 
Lintot, whose name by association with that 
great man, is com. down to us almost as a 
classic one. In all ages poetry has been re¬ 
garded as an object of reverence, but no poet 
of the present day, however excellent, could 
hope to occupy the public attention in the 
manner so long done by Pope. Intellectual 
attainment is now so common, and at the 
same time so desired, that not literature only, 
but society has undergone a revolution; and 
may be regarded as a kind of republic, where 
envy combines with knowledge to prevent 
great inequality, and while, they raise the low, 
to lop down the tall poppies of Opinion’s 
garden. This equalization of man, as how¬ 
ever different may be his outward condition, 
it in reality is; this contempt of externals, 
this abatement of wonder and diminution of 
reverence, this regardment if I may so speak, 
of our fellows, no matter how clad, or by 
what names they are called, as poor weak 
helpless masses of mortality like ourselves, is 
ominous in my mind of wonderful changes on 
the earth, before many years. 

There was likewise a collection of the Ram- 



biers and Idlers, as published in their original 
numbers. Since that period, better than half 
a century has elapsed, and Doctor Johnson 
is now become almost an ancient to us. Yet 
who, even at this distance of time, can think 
without a feeling of melancholy, of the troubled 
days of his sad life, and of the extinction of 
that mighty intellect, which like the eagle, 
soared almost to heaven, but is long a mere clod 
of the earth ? Good and excellent man, he is 
now the subjet of that state he so much dread¬ 
ed to think about, and between his hopes and 
fears, of which, as were the miserable captives 
of Sinnus the pine-bender, he was nightly and 
daily torn to pieces. Oh ! at the last, on the 
verge of the abyss about for ever to swallow 
him up, what were his feelings and his 
thoughts; did he cast aside that hope with 
which, when the danger was remote, he strove 
to cover himself; or did he draw the folds of 
his faith still closer around him, and fall with 
constancy ? 

After leaving the library, I walked about 
the town accompanied by my kind host, who 
had never, during the entire day for a moment 
deserted me, but had followed me to the 
church-yard, church, and I may add steeple 
too, for with some risk and great labour, we 
had crawled up there. It is but fair to say, 
that the prospect amply repaid us for the 
trouble. 



The lower part of the town is neatly built, 
and on each side of the narrow street there is 
a flagged toot way; but the upper part is a 
rude and irregular square, situated on a rough 
and uneven precipice. Conspicuous as this 
place is, the good Lord Rokeby must have 
strangely overlooked it, or it has been woefully 
neglected since hi-, days. There formerly 
stood here a cross of two stones, with old 
basso relievos, representing Christ between the 
two thieves. It was a curious piece of anti¬ 
quity, and was held in great reverence by the 
Catholics, which was reason enough to make 
it hateful to an opposite party ; and one dark 
night, about two years ago, it. was thrown 
down and carried away. The perpetrators of 
this shameful action have never been found, 
nor perhaps have they ever been anxiously 
enquired after j and those barbarians who de¬ 
prived their town of one of its greatest curio¬ 
sities, are still unpunished. For the excesses 
of fanaticism we can make allowance, but those 
Goths cannot plead even so respectable an 
apology, for it was not done in zeal but in 
mockery, and was a deed compounded of 
wantonness, arrogance and hate. 

At dinner we had the company of 9 Mr. 
Tarbet, a native of Exeter, and one of the 
vicars choral of the cathedral. He has been 
here, he told me, upwards of fourteen years, 
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anil as his salary is far beyond what he would 
have in an English cathedral, and he has like¬ 
wise a number of pupils, to whom he gives 
lessons on the piano forte, his situation must 
be a lucrative one. Musicians are so much 
prized in the north of Ireland, and at the 
same time so rare, that I wonder more do not 
leave the crowded streets of London and 
Dublin, where they are but as owls at Athens, 
and come hither, where they are so much 
required. In the town of Strabane, a piano 
forte cannot be tuned without sending to 
Raphoe for the organist; and the music 
master of a respectable boarding-school at 
Coleraine, comes every third week from 
Belfast, which is better than fifty miles distant. 

We walked in the evening to the Arch¬ 
bishop’s demesne, and found no difficulty to 
get admittance, tor the great gate was thrown 
so hospitably open, that an host under spread¬ 
ing ensigns marching, might have passed. The 
Archiepispocal palace is a superb structure, and 
was likewise erected by the late Lord Rokeby; 
to whom, on enquiry, all the good done in 
this neighbourhood is as certainly found to 
belong, as in a tale of our infancy, did houses, 
meadows, and lands, to my Lord Marquis 
Charibas. The grounds are not extensive, 
but they are beautiful, and one terrace pre¬ 
sented a view of hill and dale, of hedges, fields 



and groves; to my eyes unrivalled, and fully 
equal, Mr. Tarbet declared, to any he had 
ever seen in his native county. 

.Armagh is the garden of Ireland, but as in 
man’s first garden, there was a tree of evil as 
well as of good, we need little wonder that 
there should he one here, or that it should be 
plucked and eaten of. Of the infuriated 
hatred with which, under the names of 
Orangeman and Defender, neighbour opposed 
himself to neighbour, little as you are in the 
way of such things, you cannot but have heard. 
Those who have no real evils, as already, and 
oftencr I believe than once J have said, gene¬ 
rally contrive to make them ; and this seems 
especially the case with the good people of 
Armagh, for my companion assured me, that 
as far as he had an opportunity of judging, the 
lower classes are as well lodged, and clad and 
fed, as almost in any part of England he was 
ever in. For this prosperity, they are indebt¬ 
ed to their linen trade, which is thriving, and 
to their landlords, who I believe are generally 
resident ones. 

The present archbishop is a Scotchman, 
and is either a son or a nephew of the cele¬ 
brated Earl of Bute. He is said to be a good 
and well-disposed, though reserved and austere 
man j but in truth I heard little of him, fbr 
an archbishop is not the object of wonder that 
he has been. When in spring last I frequently 



met the Archbishop of Canterbury ambling 
about unregarded on his poney, it raised in 
my mind a reflection similar to the one I a 
few moments ago made. It seemed, indeed, 
no kindly sign of the times. 

I positively intended leaving this to-morrow, 
but, willing or unwilling, I must, I find, stay 
a day longer, for Irish hospitality is not con¬ 
tented unless you stay longer, and eat and 
drink more, than you had proposed. But it 
is but justice to my host to say, that he is no 
more a drinker than myself, for he likewise is 
in some measure a literary character, and 
keeps a circulating library, as he did at Coote- 
hill when I knew him first. 

On looking over his books I found many of 
my old acquaintances, and, with a feeling of 
melancholy which it will be long I trust 
before you comprehend, I opened the dimmed 
leaves of twenty wearisome years, and think 
of the green leaves of my youth’s hopes, 
dimmed now as they. How our tastes differ 
with different periods of our brief existence, 
and how dull and unprofitable seemed to me 
just now the Anna St. Ives of Holcroft, which 
I read then with so much pleasure, and pos¬ 
sibly reckoned among the happiest efforts of 
human genius. It is a feeble transcript of 
the philosophy of Godwin, whose opinions ue 
brought forward in a ballet of action, and 
Miss Anna St. Ives is a kind of metaphysical. 
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columbine, who twists and twirls herself about 
in the display of them. 

It is long since 1 have read any of Mr. 
Godwin’s writings, but, if 1 remember right, 
it is one of this fanciful writer’s opinions, that 
we do not, as is commonly supposed, die from 
bodily but from mental weakness j or indeed 
what in this ease mightwcll be called downright 
cowardice, for were we properly to exert our 
faculties, and to transfuse due tone and tension 
into our nerves, we might not only triumph 
over the evils of life, but even those of death. 
Alas! the while, like him who screamed from 
the anguish of scalding water, just as he had 
with great pomp of language proved that 
there was no such thing as pain, death has 
already confuted the novelist’s, ami shortly 
shall, the philosopher’s assertion. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Lurgau. 

Whatever may be the actual enjoyment of' 
those who travel, they have always in one 
degree or other that of hope, and as 1 have 
now experience enough in life to know the 
value of this remnant of Pandora’s-box, I 
journey by easy stages, as much as possible to 
protract it. 

I left Armagh yesterday morning in com¬ 
pany with the worthy vicar choral, who was 
going to attend a pupil in the neighbourhood. 
Though he was very indifferently mounted, as 
those generally are who ride on hired horses, 
like Mr. Burchill, I scorned to walk away 
from him, and kept by his side until we came 
to the house where he was going. This honest 
musician seemed as well contented with his 
condition, as it, like the royal psalmist, his 
lines had fallen unto him in the pleasantest 
places; and even if he had the ability, I ques¬ 
tion whether he has now the inclination to 
change. The kindness of the Irish heart, and 
the hospitality of Irish maimers, rarely fail to 
produce this effect, and to attach strangers to 
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« country to which they are not more unwil¬ 
ling to come than they generally are to leave. 

1 stopped for breakfast at the little town of 
Richhill. I was taken up a flight of stairs as 
steep as a ladder, and the good woman of the 
house, by way of apology for showing me into 
a bed-room, told me that both her parlours 
were filled ; though very differently it ap¬ 
peared, for while one was crammed to the top 
with oatmeal, the other was occupied by a 
party of players who were just at breakfast, 
and she supposed, she said, I would’nt muckle 
relish such company. It was company, I 
truly assured her, to which I had never much 
objection, and with little ceremony J joined 
them. 

They were a small party, for they consisted 
only of a middle-aged man, two women and 
a boy. Whatever may be their merits on the 
stage, they are I fear, in the worst sense of 
the word, poor players, for their apparel was 
of very indifferent appearance, and, by a re¬ 
finement on economy which I had never 
before but once witnessed, they used their 
own tea and sugar and bread, and had there¬ 
fore merely a trifle to pay for accommodation 
and attendance. I joined my breakfast to 
that of these frugal or unfortunate strollers, 
and was glad to be able to make it some¬ 
what more comfortable than it would other¬ 
wise have been. 
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As our road for a lew miles was the same, 
we left the house together; and thougli the 
landlady on my entrance seemed inclined to 
reverence me as a clergyman, I fear at my 
departure she changed her opinion, or at the 
best regarded me as the good Doctor Prim¬ 
rose was in similar company, merely as a 
scenic one. The whole property of these 
poor legitimate children of Thespis seemed 
like his, to consist in an old and lumbering 
cart, in which, at their request, 1 took a seat; 
but the motion was so rude, that 1 was soon 
obliged to descend and walk. The two 
women remained contentedly on, lor, accus¬ 
tomed, as I fear they were, to cold, hunger, 
contempt, and all the discomfort incident to 
their wandering and unprofitable life, a rough 
road and a rude cart would be a very minor 
inconvenience. They were the more to be 
pitied, for, like the man, they were no longer 
young, and the romance of youth and enthu¬ 
siasm of the stage, which would have sup¬ 
ported a girl in such a situation, or perhaps 
even have endeared it to her, must for ever 
have down. 

I found their companion an intelligent man, 
well acquainted with his profession, and the 
subjects on which it is employed ; but with 
a manner so melancholy, and with a voice 
in speaking so inward, that one might almost 
have supposed him to be half heart broken. 
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Of his adventures, or misadventures rather* 
in this country, he could not bear to speak ; 
but he dwelt with fond minuteness on those 
happier days when he belonged to the Liver¬ 
pool company, where often and often he 
played along with Mr. Young. It is not 
easy to conceive a greater difference in the 
condition of two n*>;i, than in that of this 
poor itinerant and disconsolate player, per¬ 
forming in barns, and feeding like the prodigal 
in the parable, on husks; and that of his 
more fortunate brother, faring sumptuously 
every day, applauded every night, and if not 
tiie first actor on the si age, indisputably the 
second. 

Mr. Young is a man with whom I had once 
a slight acquaintance, and whom I still highly 
respect, anil I, therefore, the more regret, 
that he is not the first, for though I do not. 
think that he now could be, the time I am 
sure was when he might have been; for 
Nature bestowed on him a rare ‘assemblage 
of brilliant qualities, and gave him compass 
and flexibility of voice, greater than any per¬ 
former I ever heard. But unhappily, instead 
of fixing his eye on Nature, he fixed it on 
man, and in place of endeavouring to be the 
character of life, he was contented to be that 
of Mr. Kemble. With a worse soul, in flay 
opinion, no performer could well animate his 
body, for the tameness of the original, would, 
a a 3 



even by one transmigration, be almost lifeless- 
ness. Mr. Kemble’s judgment has been often 
vaunted of, but judgment no more ever made 
a great player, than a great poet, or a great 
orator, and he crept cautiously along the 
ground, only because he had no wings to 
fly. 

These poor players lingered with me as long 
as they could, and passed the first cross-road 
which led to the place where they were going, 
to be a little longer in company, to which of 
late they said, they had been but little used. 
Ill-fated beings! to have refinement and 
knowledge, yet to be obliged to associate 
with ignorance and vulgarity, to feel supe¬ 
riority, and to have to bow down to village 
pride, and endure rustic contempt and ridi¬ 
cule, gives the soul, perhaps, some of its 
severest pangs, and is a moral transcript of 
the punishment inflicted by a tyrant of old, 
who coupled a living body and a dead one. 

A short distance from this town I was 
overtaken by a funeral, followed by a number 
of persons mostly on horseback. Several of 
these wore white linen scarfs, tied with black 
ribbands over their shoulders, as a token of 
respect to the deceased. Black which is 
darkness and negation, by the common con¬ 
sent almost of all nations, is emblematic of 
sorrow; but the selection of white as a 
mourning colour would appear strange, did 



we not remember that linen cloth is the great 
manufacture of this country, and that the 
love of money and desire of gain is so insa¬ 
tiable, that it seeks its gratification nearly 
alike from the living and the-dead. I accom¬ 
panied the procession into the church-yard, 
and had the gratification of hearing the fune¬ 
ral service read in a very solemn and im¬ 
pressive manner. Admirable, and I may 
safelyadd unparalleled composition, which suits 
so well the nature and constitution of man, 
which for an instant dries his tears and dis¬ 
pels his sorrows, and even when he sees those 
he loved laid in the cold bowels of the earth, 
consoles him with the hope that they shall 
meet and love again. 

The church-yard had an air of melancholy 
well-suited to the scene which 1 witnessed, 
or perhaps it had an air of melancholy only 
because it was a church-yard. The grave 
casts its shadows alike on animate and in¬ 
animate nature; and, as among the Greeks, 
those who touched a dead body instantly 
washed themselves with lustral water, we 
shrink from the massy tomb-stone, and term 
the innocent tree which bends over it, the 
baleful yew. Even the white scarf which 1 
just have mentioned, and which, curiously 
plaited and nicely adjusted, might serve as an 
ornament to bridal beauty, always saddens 
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the soul which knows its purposes, with tran¬ 
sient gloom. 

This is a small town, but so neat and 
thriving, that, by way of distinction, it is, 
or has been calk'd, little England. It is si¬ 
tuated on a gentle eminence, and it is said to 
command an extensive prospect of Lough 
Neagh, from which it is something less than 
two miles distant. 

There are two inns, and, remembering the 
kindly character given by all travellers of wo¬ 
men, I stopped in preference at the smallest, 
which is kept by a widow of the name 01 
Cunningham. At first, I was rather inclined 
to be dissatisfied with my choice; for, though 
I was informed I could have a good dinner, 
l was, at least with equal candour, told that 
I could not have it for a long time. The care¬ 
ful widow, it seems, had gone to a great 
preaching, and had carried all the keys, even 
to the one of the corner cupboard, with her; 
and, as I had no other alternative, I went, 
there too. 

Our temple was of nature’s own erection, 
for it was a green field; and nothing else in¬ 
deed could have contained the numerous, and 
I may add, orderly congregation. Their ap¬ 
pearance was far superior to that of the same 
number of people promiscuously brought to¬ 
gether in the neighbourhood of Strabane. The 



women were all dressed with great neatness, 
and, their rank of life considered, I might 
add, with elegance. The wide diffusion of the 
cotton manufacture has contributed much to 
the adornment of the female form, in the 
lower classes; as those who will take the trou¬ 
ble of crossing over from Dover to Calais will 
have an easy opportunity of judging. 

In defiance to the admonition of St. Paul, 
the preacher was a female ; but however she 
might inspire the male part of the audience 
with heavenly, she was little likely to do it 
with earthly love, for she was by no means 
handsome, and seemed upwards of fifty years 
of age. She gave us at least an animated dis¬ 
course, but her action was so extravagant, 
and she rocked so much from side to side, 
that it might be said of her as of an orator of 
old, that she had learned to speak in a boat. 
In the hymn, a great part of the audience 
joined their voices to hers, and the full chorus 
of praise ascended to heaven the sweeter, 
mingled with the incense of nature from the 
green field, the fragrant hedge, the streaming 
sun, and evening sky. 

After dinner, I asked for a book, and ex¬ 
pected to have brought me an odd volume of 
Don Quixote or Roderick Random, which, 
in my younger days, were the rarely failing 
attendants on an Irish country inn. But this 



is an age of refinement, as well as of know¬ 
ledge ; and, in return to my message, I re¬ 
ceived, with the young lady’s compliments, 
the second volume of Madame De Stael’s 
Germany. It is*not likely that this work 
would be very intelligible to the daughter of 
a country inn-keeper, for, I should think, that 
at times, the good Madame must have been 
rather unintelligible to herself. At all events, 
she was so much so to me, that I soon cast 
her aside, and strolled into the garden, where 
I was just in time to see the sun set. 

So much did the solitude of this little se¬ 
questered spot please me, that I resolved to 
stop for another day. It is grateful to stop a 
day at the country inn in this manner, and, 
in the midst of society, to indulge in solitude 
unknowing and unknown. It is like sitting in 
one of the darksome valleys, or lonesome glens 
of this romantic country, where all around is 
wildest nature, and, within a few steps, are the 
habitations of men. 

But I had perhaps a still more powerful in¬ 
ducement; for closing day brought to the 
gate a wandering harper, and I was no stern 
Harpool, to refuse to let him in. I kept him 
playing for the whole of the evening, and, 
though he probably was no superior perform¬ 
er, still it was delightful to me to listen t * 
him. Those who have refused Ireland almost 



every other praise, have not withheld from her 
the praise of music, and the harp, in an es¬ 
pecial manner, is her instrument. 

It is curious that, the further we recede 
from the present day, the more it is praised; 
and we find the early writers unanimous in 
their encomiums on it. “ The Irish harp,” 
says an eminent foreign writer, “ will be 
found constructed on true harmonic princi¬ 
ples, and will bear the strictest mathematical 
and philosophical scrutiny.” That a rude peo¬ 
ple could invent so complicated an instru¬ 
ment, appears inexplicable; yet, invented it 
they must, for the ancient lyre, which is the 
only instrument of antiquity that resembles it, 
was played with one hand only, and was 
therefore calculated for melody alone. But 
not only is our harp unborrowed, but an ad¬ 
mirable modern instrument seems borrowed 
from it; for the harpsichord, in reality, is 
little other than an horizontal harp. 

In those ancient times, the harpers were 
alike gladly welcomed, and participated al¬ 
most equally of the hospitalities of the baron’s 
castle, and the peasant’s cottage. Notwith¬ 
standing, by the slow but sure-working pro¬ 
gress of time, the race was almost extinct, 
and the instrument would shortly have been 
unknown, when the inhabitants of Belfast,’ 
with the liberality and public spirit which so 
eminently distinguish them, established a harp 



society, and created a fund for the instruction 
of blind and infirm persons, to whom, when 
their education is completed, a small portable 
harp is given. My little decrepit performer 
was of the number of those fortunate persons, 
and lie was enabled, he told me, not only to 
support himself, but an aged father and mo¬ 
ther. 

Between the Welsh and Irish harp there is 
little other difference, than that the former is 
strung with wire, while the latter is still strung 
with catgut. Mow the Irish came to neglect 
this obvious and material improvement, as in 
a general sense it certainly is, I do not pre¬ 
tend to explain ; but I cannot at the same time 
greatly wish their harp other than it is, for its 
subdued and feeble sounds, harmonise better 
with that melancholy wailing, and if I may so 
speak, sorrowful sorrow, which is the essence 
of Irish music. 

That neither vivacity nor cruelty is inhe¬ 
rent in our national character, may be judged 
by our music, which does not breathe tender¬ 
ness more than it does despondency; and if 
any where a people are to be fairly judged, 
it is in their songs, for they are no hypocrites 
there. 

It is the fashion of the present day to seek 
the cause of this despondency in politics, and 
the depressing influence of’ events. But men 
formerly, no more than they live now, lived in 



speculation alone ; and it is idle to talk oi 
moral causes, when natural ones could not 
fail to impress such a character on the natives 
of this wild and mountainous country; where 
the dark glen and narrow valley is an instru¬ 
ment of nature’s own stringing, which vibrates 
to the wind of desolation that almost ever 
passes over it, and minds man oi his sorrows, 
as in swelling harmony, or in dying cadence, 
it seems to mourn over them. 
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LETTER XXX. 


lidjast. 

The country round this town is in the highest 
state of cultivation, but it is not so rich in 
natural beauty, as either the neighbourhood of 
Lurgan or Armagh. As to the town itself, it 
is a great commercial one, and commercial 
towns are nearly the same all the world over. 
You might fancy yourself in Liverpool or 
Glasgow, only that the accent is a little too 
English for the one, and a great deal too Scotch 
for the other. The most numerous body of 
the inhabitants are Presbyterians, and, though 
myself a Presbyterian, I do not hesitate to say, 
that they are by far the most valuable body. 

To the north of Ireland (making allowance 
for the exaggeration of wit, and the anti¬ 
thesis of a sentence,) may be applied Vol¬ 
taire’s observation on the English nation, «< for 
however it may be with the top, or bottom, the 
middle is excellent.” The Presbyterians of 
this province, are still an active, intelligent, 
frugal, honest and thinking body of men. 
They are rarely liable to the penalties of the 
law, and a Presbyterian tried, or at least con- 



victed of theft or murder, is a general subject 
of astonishment, not only to their own sect, but 
to every other. 

That so valuable a description of people, 
should this summer, beyond all former ones, 
be leaving their country in thousands, must be 
a subject of regret to all who take an interest 
in the welfare of these kingdoms; the more 
especially as however they continue attached 
to their country’s soil, among many great, 
they become the greatest enemies of its 
government and institutions. In America, 
they behold a genial laud of happiness and 
freedom, which realises their fondest expec¬ 
tations, and they never think but with horror, 
of the oppressions, exactions, and hardships, 
which they endured at home; and they become 
the most valuable citizens, and zealous sup¬ 
porters of a government, founded, as they 
deem it is, on their beloved Rights of Man. I 
have seen many hundreds of their letters to 
their friends and relations here, and, scarcely 
with an exception, the comfort most insisted 
on, the comfort of comforts was, that they 
could there speak to man as man, and that 
they were not obliged to uncover the head, or 
to bend the knee, to any stern Lord, arrogant 
Squire, proud Vicar, or, above all, upstart 
Agent. 

A love of liberty, indeed, is an essential fea¬ 

ture in the northern character, and though for 



the present it seems to slumber, it is not the 
more dead on that account, as in time and 
season will most likely be seen. The tardiness 
with which the flame of Parliamentary Reform 
kindles here, compared to the brightness with 
which it now burns in England, may to many 
seem irreconcilable with such a character, 
and has often I know been wondered and 
murmured at. But it should be remembered, 
that as repose leads to fermentation, so all 
fermentation as naturally subsides into repose; 
and that this question, whatever may be its 
real importance, convulsed Ireland, and in an 
especial manner the north of Ireland, for years 
that England was tranquil. It should be re¬ 
membered likewise, that by inevitable pro¬ 
gression it led to the late rebellion, of which 
the memory still is green ; and no doubt it is 
held in remembrance here, that England be¬ 
held our sufferings during that unfortunate 
period, not only with indifference, but was 
the ready and willing instrument of them. 

But these feelings arc transient and super¬ 
ficial, and were reformation or revolution (in 
the present state of these kingdoms I regard 
them nearly as the same) to become a question 
of more immediate import; were it less a 

matter of speculation, and more a business of 
action, it would not in all probability, be the 
tardiness with which the flame of innovation 
kindled, that would be complained of; for I 
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must repeat what I have already said, that a 
love of liberty only slumbereth, and as Her¬ 
cules did, when he cast, aside the woman’s 
garb and distaff, most likely it will awake the 
more powerful from repose. 

That the Presbyterians of this province 
should be characterized by such a disposition, 
while their brethren on the opposite coast of 
.Scotland, arc marked by one so notoriously 
the reverse, will not appear strange, when the 
relative situation of the two countries is con¬ 
sidered, and how uniform and powerful arc 
the motives of self-interest, while those of 
enthusiasm, whether religious or political, are 
comparatively fluctuating and variable. Pres¬ 
byterians here, nearly equally an object ot 
dislike to Catholics and Epicopalians, have 
never been much regarded by their rulers j 
while Presbyterianism is the established reli¬ 
gion of Scotland, and scarcely is there a family 
in the kingdom, which, in some of its mem¬ 
bers, has not received favours from a Govern¬ 
ment which has so much to bestow, and which 
it requires much less sagacity than a Scotch¬ 
man is supposed to possess, to discover it is 
so idle and unavailing to oppose. 

But whatever may be the difference, or the 
causes of the difference of the political opi¬ 
nions of the two countries, their religion in 
form as well as substance, is nearly the same. 
Sermons, and comparatively speaking long 
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ones, arc still the great part of their worship; 
for they afford occupation to the mitid, and 
exercise those powers of ratiocination that 
supply the place of ceremonies, which a cold 
and unimaginative people disdain. 

In the church government and discipline 
there is almost as little dissimilarity, and the 
general synod of Ulster exercises nearly the 
same dominion, to that done by the general 
assembly in Scotland. The synod consists of 
all the ministers who have congregations, and 
a layman sent by each parish to take care 
of its interests, and who is called an elder. 
They meet annually, generally in summer, and 
this town has of late years been the most fre¬ 
quent place of their meeting. They assemble 
in one of the meeting-houses, as our places of 
public worship are called, and having prayed 
and heard a sermon, they proceed to business. 
The first object is to verify the members pre¬ 
sent, and their right to sit and vote; and they 
then elect a moderator, who presides over 
their debates, and who, by a clumsy arrange¬ 
ment that might easily be avoided, the instant 
that he is chosen ascends the pulpit, from 
which the moderator of the former year as 
promptly descends. 

There happened to be little business of 
general interest discussed any of the 
days that I was present; and indeed the 
only subject which might at all be said 
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to give rise to debate, was their place 
of meeting for the following year, ami 
whether it should he in Cookstown or 
Belfast. However, as this was a subject 
of considerable import to the convenience 
of many of the members, it occasioned a 
long and animated discussion, and brought 
up almost all the principal speakers of the 
synod. 

In favour of Cookstown it was urged, that 
it was situated nearly in the centre of the 
North, while Belfast, to far the greater number, 
lay almost at the remotest extremity. To this 
it was replied, that Cookstown was a mere 
village, where so numerous an assemblage 
could not be properly accommodated; that 
Belfast was the capital of the province, and 
that it was fitting that their meetings should 
not shun the light, but be held in open day, 
before an educated and well-informed audi¬ 
ence, interested in their proceedings, and 
competent to judge of them. The advocates 
for Cookstown answered, “ that the synod 
had never been held in any place where an 
audience was wanting; and that a gay and 
refined one, such as that of Belfast, was pos¬ 
sibly little to be desired, as it oftentimes ren¬ 
dered men more attentive to manner than to 
matter, and more disposed, it was to be ap¬ 
prehended, to obtain the approbation of the 
ladies, than to give glory to God. They ad- 
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Kiitted they were rather straitened in Cooks- 
town, but they were by this means more closely 
united, and it was a sweet renovation of past 
times, for ancient fellow-students, borne widely 
asunder by life’s everflowing stream, thus 
again to be brought together, and to revive 
the fond associations, and delightful recollec¬ 
tions of their early days; while in Belfast, 
separated after they left the meeting-house, 
and widely diffused in society, there was little 
of that genial flow of soul, so grateful to the 
heart, and more and more consolatory to man, 
the further he advanced in the pilgrimage 
of life. 

Whatever might be the weight of these 
reasons, and to me the latter one had great 
weight, the synod by a great majority decided 
in favour of Belfast, and the decision of suc¬ 
ceeding synods will probably long be the 
same. 

Certainly the audience in Belfast is far 
superior to any other in the North of Ireland, 
and from that passion for distinction and 
desire of applause, which is so inherent in us, 
and which is one of the many twisted fibres of 
fate’s scourge to drive us ceaseless forward, a 
better style of oratory it is on all sides ad¬ 
mitted, has prevailed in the synod since its 
assemblage here. Besides, on a theatre where 
they stand so much exposed, the dread of 
public opinion, which perhaps is a greater 
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restraint on all our deliberative bodies, than all 
other causes put together, checks that dispo¬ 
sition to slavery, or at least to servility, to 
which since the rebellion which frightened, 
and the augmentation of the royal bonnty 
which soothed the synod, in its construction 
the most republican assembly at present in 
Europe, much more than heretofore has been 
supposed to be prone. 

However this may be, it is certain that the 
debates of a popular assembly, I do not ex¬ 
cept any that I ever witnessed, impress little 
veneration, or respect, even on the bye- 
stander. In a particular manner mystery 
should shroud religion, its altars and its minis¬ 
ters, as the spreading river takes its rise in the 
caverned rock. The oracle at Dodona spoke 
beside the murmurs of a fountain, and be¬ 
neath the shadow of an oak. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Coleraine. 

I left Belfast yesterday by a conveyance 
which is now not an uncommon one in Ire¬ 
land; a jaunting-car that carries passengers, 
and generally charges what is equivalent to 
the outside litre of a coach. I was punctual 
in my attendance at seven which was the 
hour indicated, but stage cars, as they have 
not the speed, so neither have they the punc¬ 
tuality of stage coaches, and ours did not 
make its appearance until it was after eight, 
and we did not set off' until it was nearly 
nine. 

We were at least piously laden, for my 
fellow passengers were clergymen returning 
from the synod. They were all young men, 
fashionable in their appearance, and even 
with frills to their shirts; but as profligate 
shopmen are wont to do with their finery, 
these I suppose were only worn abroad, and 
were carefully concealed on their return 
home. Even in my recollection, a clergyman 
with a frill to his shirt, would have been re- 
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garded as a kind of moral monster, scarcely 
less odious than the female one I a while ago 
described. 

I found those young men, as far I mean as 
poor human nature could be^ apparently con¬ 
tented with their condition. Nor, on the 
whole, is the condition of a Presbyterian 
clergyman an unenviable one; placed in that 
middle state between poverty and riches, 
which the royal preacher so much and so 
justly preferred; the few acres of ground 
which he cultivates, give food to his family, 
and occupation to himself; and his pension 
from Government, though small, is punctually 
paid. It is true, that the stipenil from his 
congregation, which was at all times irregular, 
is now more so than ever; for never I believe, 
were the people so poor, and they regard the 
allowance of Government, as an ample com¬ 
pensation for their own deficiences. Besides, 
it is not to be dissembled, that the influence 
of the Presbyterian clergy, perhaps at no time 
great, is of late years greatly diminished; as 
well from the general abatement of reverence, 
as from the almost universal opinion, that they 
are no longer the independent pastors of free 
men, but the servile stipendiaries of a court. 

For this pension, or bounty as it is more 
graciously called, they are indebted to Lord 
Castlereagh, and no doubt he was in a great 
measure influenced to this, by that policy, 
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often acted upon though seldom avowed, 
which seeks to lull the clergy into inactivity, 
and never regards the state as secure, until 
they are dependent on it. But statesmen are 
men, and like all other men act from mixed 
motives, themselves perhaps oftentimes un¬ 
conscious ofi as they are indeed the least 
accustomed to, the purest of them. A native 
of the North of Ireland, and of a Presbyterian 
family, Lord Castlereagh must have had some 
of those predilections, which time and ambi¬ 
tion though they weaken, rarely thoroughly 
destroy, and benevolence in all likelihood 
quickened policy, and he was gratified in being 
able to benefit his countrymen, in directing 
the counsels of his Prince. 

My young fellow travellers were all rigidly 
Calvinistic in their sentiments, and I learn, 
that these opinions, which a few years ago 
seemed to be dying away among Presbyterians, 
are fast, reviving again. Human reason is not, 
as some fondly suppose, a stream that bears 
us straight forwards, but a ceaseless tide which 
has ebbed and flowed from the beginning, and 
shall in all probability, until time shall be no 
more. 

The doctrine of predestination, or the un¬ 
changeable decree of God, whereby he has 
fore-ordained some to everlasting happiness, 
and others to everlasting misery, which is un¬ 
qualifiedly maintained by Calvinism, has given 
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rise perhaps t o one of the most perplexing con ¬ 
troversies that has occurred among mankind ; 
and it is not a Jittlo curious, that regarded for 
ages as a theological question, it has of late 
resolved itself into the philosophical one of the 
liberty or necessity of the will. Though the 
doctrine of predestination seems irresistibly to 
flow from the prescience of the Deity, for how 
should things be certainly foreseen, unless they 
are certainly to be; yet to our limited com¬ 
prehensions, it is irreconcilable with his bene¬ 
volence, or justice even ; nor is it conceivable 
how he could eternally, or at all, punish for 
that which he himself! by an antecedent and 
irrevocable decree, appointed to be done. But 
it is not for me to decide, or almost to give an 
opinion, on a subject which not only has puz¬ 
zled men, since men were first puzzled, but in 
the opinion of the great Milton, is above the 
comprehension even of the angels themselves. 

“ They reason’ll high, of knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute; 

And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.” 

We reached Ballymena, which is nearly 
twenty-eight miles from Belfast, about three 
o’clock. My clerical companions rode off in 
different directions, on the little palfreys that 
were in waiting for them, and I sheltered 
myself in the inn. It is a large one, but the 
accommodation was by no means so imposing 
as the innkeeper’s name, which is Courtenay. 



I was shown into a room where a gentle¬ 
man was sitting, and as he was of an uncere¬ 
monious profession, we soon entered into con¬ 
versation, and a large Newfoundland dog 
which he had with Jiim, was a better key even 
than the weather, to discourse. He was a 
young officer, and had arrived about a couple 
of hours before me, after a rough mountain 
walk of nearly twenty miles. After such an 
exertion, it was not unnatural that he should 
look impatiently forward to the dinner he had 
ordered, he told me, the instant lie had come 
in, and in which I agreed to join him. It 
was so long, however, in making its appear¬ 
ance, and there were so many apparently 
affected delays, that I at length participated 
in his impatience, and with no unsparing hand 
summoned the waiter, from whom by dint of 
interrogatories we discovered that the coach 
company were shortly expected, and that our 
frugal inn-keeper was willing that one dinner 
and one trouble should serve for all. “ Con¬ 
found the coach company and the coach too,” 
said the young man Idsing all patience, “ do 
you mean the pole for a spit, or to serve us 
up oue of the wheels, that we should be kept 
starving in this manner ?” The dog perceiv¬ 
ing his master’s anger, took so loudly his 
part, that the poor waiter made a most pre¬ 
cipitate retreat, and to cast a sop to the howl¬ 
ing Cerberus, (there were three of us you 
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know,) bestirred himself in good earnest about 
the dinner; and with speed equal to his 
former slowness, it Was shortly laid on the 
table. 

I had here a no bad practical illustration of 
that good old rule in travelling, to take every 
thing as it comes, for scarcely were we seated, 
until we were disturbed by the arrival of the 
coach, and the bustle of the company coming 
in and taking their seats. Two of these were 
old women, and age, however, it may be a 
recommendation to wine, is none to women ; 
but the third was a young girl, daughter of 
the one and niece of the other. The fourth 
passenger was a gentleman about middle age, 
but so superabundantly attentive to Miss, and 
so profuse of shrugs and bows and looks, that 
I did not require him to open his mouth, to be 
convinced that he was a Frenchman. 

He spoke little or no English, yet so habi¬ 
tual to a Frenchman is gallantry, that in his 
attention to the young lady, he seemed 
entirely to forget, how much he stood in need 
of it himself. “ De la bierre a Mademoiselle,” 
said he to the waiter, who looked at him with¬ 
out moving. “ Bring the young lady some 
ale,” I said. 

“ Ah Monsieur understands French,” ex¬ 
claimed , he in apparent joy, and he talked 
away with a fluency which it required all my 
efforts to follow, and which, to confess the 
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truth, I sometimes could not follow. I had 
resolved to pass the day where I was, and to 
walk on this morning, until overtaken by the 
coach; but good company makes lightsome 
the road, and I determined to go on with the 
fair trio, and the lively Frenchman, who 
talked more than the three. 

Little accustomed to see strangers, and still 
less to see rogues, except in rags, people in 
an Irish coach talk more of themselves, and 
their concerns, than in an English one; and 
before we might be said to be fairly settled, 
the ladies gave us their history, which had no¬ 
thing in it remarkable; for that they were en¬ 
gaged in a law-suit, which had nearly ruined 
them, can hardly, in any country, be regard-, 
cd as such. 

A Frenchman stands in no need of exam¬ 
ples of communicativeness, and ours, at the 
earliest opportunity, told us, that he had tra¬ 
velled over a considerable part of England, 
and some parts of Scotland; had crossed from 
Port-patrick to Donaghadee a few days before, 
and was now on his way to the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, he would have said, but he could not, I 
believe, have rightly pronounced the word, 
had he got the proprietorship of it; though 
he made many attempts, to the great amuse¬ 
ment of the young lady, and apparently to his 
own. It was now my turn,' and this much 
ol my history I told, that I had come last 
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from Belfast, and was going to the Causeway 
too; to which, as in courtesy bound, I offer¬ 
ed to be the stranger’s guide, as far at least 
as the language was concerned. He accepted 
my offer eagerly, and wi\h many expressions 
of gratitude, — for the French arc an unsuspi¬ 
cious people; — and I ran no risk, I thought, 
with him, for it was little likely that a knave 
should come from Paris, to seek gold among 
the stones of the Causeway. 

The ladies left us at a village called Bally- 
money, and we arrived here about ten o’clock. 
The inn is kept by a maiden lady of the name 
of Henry, nor, on the whole, is it an uncom¬ 
fortable house; though, in so remote a situa¬ 
tion, I think it may be fairly called an expen¬ 
sive one. 

To-day is Sunday, and wc amused our¬ 
selves by walking about the town, which is an 
inconsiderable one, but agreeably situated on 
the river Ban. There are at least two Presby¬ 
terian places of worship, but I took my com¬ 
panion, in preference, to the church, as more 
ornamented, and akin, I thought, to his own 
form of worship. However, whether it was 
the heat of the day, the length of the service, 
or the indifference of the music, the poor man 
would fairly have gone to sleep, but for the 
antidote which a Frenchman carries against 
sleep as well as sorrow, in his snuff-box. 

We walked afterwards in some small but 
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pleasant grounds, which overhang the river, 
and found in the thick plantation refreshing 
shade. These grounds belong to a gentleman 
whose name endeared him not, at least, to 
one of us, for a man. whom I asked called him 
Lilly, and the violet was my companion’s 
favourite flower. 

We had, I thought, a good dinner; but 
our wine, it must be acknowledged, was less 
remarkable for goodness than strength. “ Voi- 
la,” said my fellow traveller, putting down 
his glass, “ les plaisirs dont les Anglois se 
vantent; de beaux apartiments ct de belles de- 
penses, du vin comme de 1’eau de vie, et de 
/>i#-steak bon seulement pour un cochon.” 
“ You are in Ireland now, Monsieur,” I said. 
“ Cela est egal,” replied he, “ I am just come 
from England, and it is always the same; 
bread heavy as lead, and huge lumps of mut¬ 
ton in such weather to make one groan; and 
then comes the memoire and the waiter, to be 
well paid for incivility; Ma foi—” “ I give 
up the wine,” said I, “ the waiter, the bill, 
and even the mutton; but you are just come 
from England, you say, and no doubt stopped 
-some time in London; now, what do you say 
of the ladies ? they are superb, are they not ?” 
“ They are handsome,” replied he coldly, 

“ blit they dress themselves so badly.” “ Pre- 
nez de meilleures lunettes, mon brave Mon¬ 
sieur,” said I, “ when you go back, and look 



more stedfastly; the English ladies have al¬ 
ways been admired for their manner of putting 
on their clothes,” “ Aye, by the admirers of 
£j$-steak and brandy wine,” replied he, “ who 
know no more of eating and drinking than 
they do of dressing; but only look at their 
feet, and compare them with French-wo¬ 
men’s.” “ J have looked at them,” said I, 
“ and often, for you must know that their 
extreme neatness has always been greatly ad¬ 
mired by us poor provincials ; and we are ac¬ 
customed to hold them up as patterns to our 
own ladies.” “ You must see Paris,” said he. 
“ I have seen it,” 1 replied. “ Ah, no more 
need be said now,” said he “ and you 
have spoken, I perceive, in jest.” “ I have 
not spoken in jest,” I replied : “ for tasteful 
dressing, I take Englishwomen against the 
world; and for chastity, against the continent, 
at least.” 

At the ment ion of chastity, the Frenchman, 
in the phraseology of his own country, faisoit 
les gros yeux. “ Eh, Monsieur, vous aimez le 
persiflage,” exclaimed he. “ You be one 
great joke.” repeated he, in English, think¬ 
ing, I suppose, that I did not thoroughly 
understand his French phrase. “I do not 
speak in joke, I assure you,” I said, “ but in 
the perfect sincerity of my heart; I think 
there are as many good wives, daughters, and 
mothers in England, as in any country in the 



universe; this little island in which we hap¬ 
pen to be sitting, always excepted; for, in 
our acknowledgment of English advantage, 
we have ever had a reserve in favour of the 
greater hospitality, of our men, and chastity 
of our women.” 

My companion’s reply, which was a long 
one, is not worth giving; but I wish that 
those who cherish such idle prejudices against 
the French, had heard him; that they might, 
as in a mirror, have beheld, how absurd as 
well as contemptible, national prejudice ge¬ 
nerally is. This good humoured Frenchman, 
who was a learned, and, in other respects, a 
well-informed man, was, I am convinced, as 
fully persuaded, that a virtuous woman was 
as hard to "be found in England, or at least in 
London, as an ancient Greek philosopher 
thought an honest man was in his native city. 

“ You were happy in England, Monsieur,” 
I said, “ and should always reside there; 
your love must, indeed, have been couleur de 
rose.” But it was the language of prejudice, 
not of vanity or affectation, that the poor man 
spoke, for he frankly confessed that he had been 
but three weeks in London, and that he had 
scarcely ever spoken to an English woman, 
except to the domestics of the hotel where 
he lodged, and on a few occasions to women 
in shops, or in the streets, when he had 
missed his way. 
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“ Yon have missed it again,” 1 said, “ nor 
can I for the life of me conceive where you 
have picked up such out-of-the-way opinions. 
The palm of gallantry for his countrymen, a 
Frenchman I thought fairly plight claim, but 
I should never have suspected that he would 
have sought the prize of chastity for his 
countrywomen, and I think 1 might encounter 
many Frenchmen without stumbling on an¬ 
other that would.” 

But here again I was in an error, and 1 
found that his opinions were not peculiar to 
himself, but almost universal with his country 
people ; and that all good Frenchmen are as 
fully convinced that the English are most 
unfortunate husbands, as the English here¬ 
tofore were, that the French were slaves, and 
lived on soup-maigrc and frogs. To their 
shame be it remembered, that they, enjoying 
and valuing the blessings of freedom, should 
have been the foremost and the latest, the 
most eager, the most willing, and the most 
persevering, in their resistance to the efforts 
of a gallant, though at times misguided 
people, to obtain similar blessings for them¬ 
selves. 

Having talked so long about the state of 
society in England, I thought myself privi¬ 
leged to ask some questions relative to that 
of public opinion in France. 1 might, how¬ 
ever, have spared myself the trouble, for as 
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far as I can rely on my informant, it is exactly 
what I had supposed it to be. Every succes¬ 
sive year there is more and more of hatred to 
the Bourbons, and hatred to them increases 
affection for Buonaparte. Of my fellow-tra¬ 
veller's attachment to this great man I could 
not doubt, for is, with projected head and 
lowered voice, he confidentially spoke of him, 
his tongue oftener than once faultered, and 
the tears came to his eyes. 

Doubtless there is much in the character 
of Buonaparte to excite sympathy, as well as 
to attract reverence and regard; for a long 
time there was an almost supernatural glare 
and glitter about him, which transported us 
to the classic or romantic ages, and we were 
even raised in our own opinions, as living in 
the same age with such a man. Abstracted 
from all merit, there is in uninterrupted suc¬ 
cess, a grandeur which overwhelms and sub¬ 
dues, and like Labienus of old, we can refuse 
nothing to him, to whom nothing seems re¬ 
fused by the gods. But continued success 
has a period almost in its own nature, and the 
greater the height, the apter to be dizzied is 
the head ; this great man became intoxicated 
with prosperity, as so many great men had 
been before; he said in his heart that his 
house should ever stand, but Destiny was 
stronger than he, and threw him down in his 
pride of place, and considering the forlornness 
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of his situation, drove him forth, it may 
literally be said, to feed with the beasts of 
the field, and to be wet with the dews of 
Heaven. Adversity, however, has sobered 
him, and he now presents, to the imagination 
at least of my fellow-traveller, a spectacle 
worthy, in the opinion of a philosopher of old, 
of being looked on even by the gods them¬ 
selves ; a great man struggling amidst the 
storms of Fate, and with countenance as un¬ 
ruffled as the rock to which he is fastened, is 
unmoved by the waves which vainly break at 
its foot. 

On the policy which has confined him there, 
it is not for me to give an opinion, but it 
should not be forgotten that we are not to 
live for ever ; and that, as we judge preceding 
generations, so succeeding ones will judge 
us ; and that this question will be deliberated 
and decided on, stripped of our prejudices, 
passions, and party-feelings, as wc deliberate 
and decide on the conduct of Rome towards 
Hannibal, or the imprisonment and execution 
of Mary queen of Scots. The world is an 
ever-shifting scene, and though the object 
which Buonaparte sought unhappily is a 
common one, and, like too many others, he 
thought tyranny, in the words of Cicero, the 
greatest of goddesses; yet in the choice' of 
means for the attainment of his object, in the 
plan and execution of his designs, he was 
c c 2 
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so far above all men of modern times; the 
changes which he wrought on the earth were 
so great, yet so little compared to those, 
which but for the war of the elements, he 
in all probability would have wrought; that 
I should not wonder if to later ages he stood 
in gigantic grandeur between Csesar and 
Alexander, and that the dreary rock of St. 
Helena, and how dreary it is a three years’ 
residence well enables me to know, would be 
sanctilied by his abode, as to the Crusader 
were the hills of Judea, or to the wearied 
pilgrim the plains of Palestine. 
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LETTER XXX IT. 


Londonderry. 

At an early hour the next morning, my com¬ 
panion was on toot. He was a very lark 
which sings at the dawn, and the Sybarites, 
who killed their cocks that they might not 
trouble their slumbers, would, had he been 
living among them, have probably done the 
same for him. 

We had engaged a jaunting-car the night 
before, and we departed while the dew of 
morn still trembled on the grass, and glittered 
on the trees. 

We stopped for breakfast at a village about 
seven miles from Coleraine, called Bush Mills. 
The little inn, or public house rather, is kept 
by a person of my own name ; and it is but 
justice to my namesake to say, that his house 
is not an uncomfortable one, and that wc had 
a good breakfast. My companion took a 
hearty one, and eat no less than three eggs. 
Certainly he had not injured his stomach by 
the excess of the preceding evening, for he 
had diluted the strong and red wine with clear 
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water, until as little of its colour as of its 
strength remained. 

A gentleman from London made one of our 
break fast-party, lie had visited the Causeway 
the day before, •and, instead of coming on to 
Coleraine, had slept at this house; where in 
comparing notes we found he had better 
accommodation than we had at our larger one. 
It is true he came in a coach, and we came 
in the coach ; anti even in these remote parts, 
that, I assure you, makes a difference. 

The name of the inn-keeper being men¬ 
tioned, the stranger talked of another person 
of the same name, in a manner that it would 
be affectation to say, I was not gratified with. 
However 1 remained as silent as a voting vir- 
gin, when her own praises are the subject. 
As modest I had no occasion to look, for mv 
name and person were alike unknown j like 
/Eneas when he visited Cartilage, I love to 
travel in a cloud. 

The Causeway is between two and three 
miles from Hush Mills, and as our horse was 
as well refreshed as ourselves, and the road 
was excellent, we were not long in getting 
there. We had not yet come in sight of it, 
when we were assailed by a number of per¬ 
sons who called themselves Guides, and offered 
us their services. They had all strong claims 
to favour, which they urged with more vio¬ 
lence than manners, and with such persever- 
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ance, that when w r e thought we had got rid 
of them, we only lost them at one side, to see 
them start up at the other. One read aloud 
a certificate fioin a nobleman who had visited 
the Causeway a short while before. Another 
flourished the unfortunate Doctor Hamilton’s 
book, on the coast of Antrim, and a third. 
Doctor Drummond’s poera, on the same sub¬ 
ject ; another was the guide to t he Causeway, 
and another again, like a huge metropo¬ 
litan, was the guide to all the Causeway. 
But their importunity, though offensive while 
it lasted, did not last long, lor the instant that 
we chose a guide, every thing was hushed 
into quietness. 

The Giant’s Causeway has been visited by 
so many, and has been so often and particu¬ 
larly described, that it would he idle in me 
to attempt it, even were I not totally disqua¬ 
lified from such an undertaking, as I must 
honestly confess I am, by the imperfection of 
my sight, as well as my disinclination to such 
subjects. Merely to accommodate my com¬ 
panion, 1 toiled for several hours beneath the 
burning sun, and gazed on pillars of which I 
could scarcely distinguish the form, and looked 
on huge colonnades, which seemed the falling 
columns of some colossal temple, or Gothic 
cathedral, with their massy shafts yielding to 
the destructive hand of man or time, and their 
capitals strewed in huge fragments over the 
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ground. So active is the imagination, so plastic 
is nature, and so easily does it assume the 
forms of our own minds, that a Spanish ship, 
which had belonged to the armada, coming 
round the Causeway, fired on it as if it were 
a battery, and at the time they were so close 
in with the land, that they were wrecked 
almost immediately afterwards. So much 
indeed does the Causeway seem a work of art, 
even to those uninfluenced either by the 
deceptive powers of imperfect vision or fear, 
that tradition makes it the work of giants, 
and the country people are firmly persuaded, 
that it was continued under the sea to 
Scotland, and was the path by which those 
Irish Tritons made war on the Highland 
gods. 

It is in all likelihood to this cause, that we 
are to attribute those feelings of disappoint¬ 
ment with which many have beheld it, for the 
sublimity of Nature is in irregularity, and she 
seems degraded when she counterfeits the 
trimness of art. Those therefore who seek 
objects to fill the soul, exalt the imagination, 
or warm the heart, must seek them elsewhere. 

1 he Giant’s Causeway inspires none of those 
indescribable feelings with which we gaze on 
the wild glen, or hearken to the foaming tor¬ 
rent, or from some high, hill or huge moun¬ 
tain, look down on lakes, towns, valleys, 
forests, and as it were all the riches of the 
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earth. True it is we wonder, but it is the 
wonder of reflection, rather than of sen¬ 
sation, and we rummage for it in the brain, 
instead of finding it without search in the 
heart. 

Such however are not the feelings of all 
travellers, and many it should seem, have been 
penetrated with admiration even at the first 
glance. A native of the North of Ireland, it 
is not. for me to undervalue the grand curio¬ 
sity of my country; and after what I haV'e 
said, it is but justice to transcribe the follow¬ 
ing lines from an elegant writer who has 
visited it; and whose eloquent recapitulation, 
remote as you are, will place it before your 
eyes in form more palpable, than it was yes¬ 
terday seen by my imperfect ones. 

“ Here is the temple, and the altar of Na¬ 
ture, devised by her own ingenuity, and 
executed with a symmetry and grace, a gran¬ 
deur and a boldness which she only could 
accomplish. Those cliffs faced with magnifi¬ 
cent columns ; those broken precipices of 
vermilion-coloured rock; yon insulated pil¬ 
lars, obelisks erected before Greece boasted 
of her architectural skill, or Egypt laid the 
foundation of her pyramids, proclaim the 
power and wisdom of their Creator This 
mole too, so firmly bound and cemented,* sur¬ 
passes the harmony of art, and in stability and 
grandeur sets all efforts of rivalship at defiance. 



it is a monument saved from the convulsion 
which sunk a continent, and produced the 
disruption of the isles. For a period beyond 
all written records it has borne the fury of the 
waves and tempests, yet still it is solid and 
unimpaired as when it was first laid, and it 
seems to claim a duration coeval with the 
structure of the world.” 

Wc returned by a different road from that 
by which we had come, and which brought us 
to Dunluce Castle, This striking ruin is situ¬ 
ated on a rock nearly insulated, and perforated 
by a cavern re-echoing to the noise of the 
waves. Its dark walls marked with the mel¬ 
low tints of time, in some places form a per¬ 
pendicular line with the rock on which it is 
built, and in others seem to project or to 
stand without a foundation, by reason of the 
rock’s decay. Its commanding situation, and 
its numerous gables and turrets, resembling 
the ruins of a village destroyed by fire, excite 
a high idea of its former magnificence, and a 
feeling of regret for its lost spleudour. It 
is joined to the main land beneath by an isth¬ 
mus of rock, and above by a narrow arch like 
a wall, to which it appears that there was for¬ 
merly another wall of similar structure, run¬ 
ning parallel, and that when the two walls 
were connected by boards, a passage wis 
formed of sufficient width for the accommo¬ 
dation of a garrison. 



Without waiting tor guide or information, 
my lively companion stepped over the narrow 
and rugged arch, with the nimbleness of a 
mountain deer. It would have been madness 
in me to have followed him, nor in truth was 
there any inducement to encounter the risk, 
for the sight was all from without, and the 
only advantage, as far as I could understand, 
of going in, is to say that, one has been 
there. 

My fellow-traveller, as we drove along, was 
rallying me on my want of resolution, when 
his own was put to the test, by a sudden tiring 
of guns and pistols from a village through 
which we passed; and at the instant a num¬ 
ber of men on horseback, each carrying a 
woman behind him, galloped mqdly by, in 
nearly equal danger to us and themselves. 
However, it was a privileged proceeding, for 
it was what is call an Infair, or the bringing 
home of a bride; and a dangerous business 
even on the threshold of matrimony both to 
bride and bridegroom it is, for the custom is 
to ride at full gallop, hallooing and rejoicing. 
Noise and tumult seem so inseparable from 
the merriment, as well as misery of unculti¬ 
vated man, that in the former whenever I 
can, though I trust I should not in the latter, 
like the Levite in the parable, I pass on and 
take no heed of him. 

We arrived in Coleraine in time for a late 
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dinner, and, in spite of heat, fatigue, and 
exertion, I found my companion as lively and 
entertaining as the evening before. It is not 
to be denied, however, that if I had prized 
our Emerald Island as highly as the gene¬ 
rality of my countrymen, I should have re¬ 
ceived less gratification from his conversation. 
He seemed to know nothing of it, except as 
an appendage to England, and scarcely com¬ 
prehended me when I spoke of it as distinct. 
No more account made he of us, than the 
spectator of the majestic vessel, as it moves 
with full-spread canvas on the surface of the 
deep, does of the little boat that is dragged at 
its stern. 

By this unfortunate ignorance of the 
French, I have known several of my honest 
countrymen at Paris, as well as other places, 
obliged to pass off as Englishmen ; and to do 
them justice they were excellent actors, and 
wondered, and sneered, and ridiculed, as 
naturally as the originals themselves for their 
lives could have done. It is an old saying, 
“ that those who live in a glass house should 
not be the foremost to throw stones,” and 
just now it would be as well for the natives 
of these lands to spare their jokes, on the 
poverty at least, of the countries through 
which they pass. 

There was one thing, however, in Ireland, 

which my companion had often heard ofi and 
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was anxious to hear; though, if he had, lie 
would in all likelihood only have laughed at 
it. It was the wild lamentation over death, 
well known by the name of the Irish Cry, but 
which is now almost entirely disused in the 
North of Ireland, in consequence, I presume, 
of the interference of the Catholic clergy, 
whom circumstances have rendered more ob¬ 
jects of consideration, and therefore more 
sensitive to ridicule. But. further enlighten- 
ment would have taught them to despise it 
here, for the Irish Cry will he cherished, and 
its affecting cadences admired, as long as 
plaintive melody is relished or understood. It 
is not more wonderful than morlilying to the 
pride of science, the magic effects which can 
be wrought by the simplest and least compli¬ 
cated means; for the Irish Cry consists but of 
a few words, and the music only of a few bars. 

In the neighbourhood of Strabane, nothing 
that I know of has been substituted in its 
room, but the clergy in other places, I under¬ 
stand, have supplied its place by hymns in the 
Latin language, set to the Gregorian music. 
These hymns are in the Gothic rhyme, so 
highly prized in the middle ages, such as 

“ Dies ir;c, dies ilia, 

, Solvet saec’lum in favilla.” 

You will probably recollect these lines in 
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one of Mr. Scott’s poems, for that great man 
borrows as well as invents, ancl he might 
easilv have borrowed better lines than these. 
Nature alone is true, and this allegro move¬ 
ment seems the sfeep of dancing rather than 
of death. 

My friend, for he was really now become 
such, and I, continued at tabic till the hour 
of twelve, when the horns of the two coaches, 
almost at the same instant announced that, as 
the best of friends had done before, we must 
part. I took my seat on to this town, and he 
returned to Belfast, and I dare say will hurry 
back to Paris, wondering that he should have 
quitted its amusements to visit rude scenes 
and mountain lands. Were I not acquainted 
with the restlessness of human nature, I too 
should wonder; but man, by irresistible im¬ 
pulse, is driven forwards in unceasing exer¬ 
tion, to indemnify him, as it were, for the 
dire and long repose of the grave. This good- 
natured man took leave of me with seeming, 
and I am sure I took leave of him with real, 
regret; for parting with those whose society 
has pleased us, and whom in all likelihood we 
shall never again behold, is the tearing of 
a part of life’s scaffolding away. 

In meditation I passed the night, and by 
uncertain moonlight gazed on the tree”, 
hedges, cottages, and shrubs, as rapidly they 
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seemed to fly past me. No unapt, resemblance 
of my brief journey, which is now so nearly 
finished, or of this fleeting and uncertain 
world, in which we have no abiding-place, 
and which itself passes away like a shadow, 
or as a post which hasteth by. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


Strabane. 

Londonderry, as the name implies, was 
built by a company of London adventurers, 
and it is creditable to them, for though a 
small it is a beautiful city. The streets are 
all straight and broad, and the market-place, 
which is called the Diamond, is a handsome 
one. The cathedral, embattled and turretted 
at the eastern angle, has a fine appearance, 
and I remember when it had a still finer, sur¬ 
mounted as. it then was by a stalely spire, 
which was seen at the distance of several 
miles in every direction around. 

But the grand ornament of Derry arc its 
walls, which are in perfect repair, though 
built better than two centuries ago; the gates 
are the same, and two of them have, or in 
my younger days had, portcullises. In those 
days there were a number of curious old can¬ 
non, but they have since mostly been carried 
away by the Ordnance Board, and appropri¬ 
ated to other uses; which was nearly as taste¬ 
ful economy, as it would be in the Mint to 
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melt down a series of Roman coins, and con¬ 
vert them into shillings and sixpences. 

After I had crossed the bridge, I turned 
round and looked long on this ancient city, 
as in gay panoramic pride it* lay outstretched 
on the bosom of the hill. But how lor the 
third part of three months it could have with¬ 
stood a numerous army, commanded by a 
marshal of France, is incomprehensible. The 
people here have a ready solution of this diffi¬ 
culty, and attribute it all to Providence, which 
not only fought on the side of the gallant 
garrison,. but blinded the eyes and shut the 
ears of the unfortunate James, so that he 
could neither see nor hear with them. It is 
certain, that in the whole of his conduct there 
seemed a kind of judicial infatuation, and 
that his manner of carrying on the siege was 
not more feeble, than his undertaking it at 
all was unwise, against which ill-judged act, 
which poor man he had leisure enough after¬ 
wards to repent of, he was importunately 
advised by the celebrated Dundee, better 
known to you in all likelihood by the name of 
Claverhouse. 

The road from Derry to this town has a 
rare advantage in this land of mountains, for 
it is almost a perfect level, and as the day was 
tine I sauntered quietly on. 1 am no wit, and 
therefore it did not, as it did with one of 
Pope’s correspondents, lessen my enjoyment 
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of the weather, that I was obliged to share it 
with the vulgar herd who were working in the 
fields. It needed not to the poet nor his cor¬ 
respondent neither, for they might easily have 
found out many other things they had in com¬ 
mon with the vulgar, and many too in which 
the vulgar were their superiors ; for it re¬ 
quired no great wit to discover how much 
better the world could do without wits, than 
without men to hold the plough. 

Summer’s green beauties are mingling with 
autumn’s yellow ones; and, as 1 walked 
slowly onwards, I was met and overtaken by 
numerous parties of sportsmen, as they are 
called. It is unaccountable the force of cus¬ 
tom, and control of nature; for, were it not 
for this, surely the cruel deed which cleaves 
to the earth a poor bird, solacing itself in pure 
ether, would strike us with horror; nor could 
we conceal, even from ourselves, that the de¬ 
mon which our fancy forms, is only one who 
torments for pleasure, destroys in wantonness, 
and murders in sport. It is, I fear, a truth, 
and a melancholy and heart-rending tiuth it 
is, that man, let him have come by it how he 
may, has a radical and inherent principle of 
malignity in his nature, which, however it may 
be disguised, or weakened by association and 
circumstance, is always recurring, and, like 
the cat metamorphosed into a fine lady, he 
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quits, iu the hour of temptation, artificial po¬ 
lish, and is all the tyger again. 

Ascene which I once witnessedat. St. Helena, 
will illustrate what l have been saying; and, 
at the time, it made a strong impression on 
me. I accompanied three young officers on a 
shooting party, which had been meditated for 
some days before, and for which ample pro¬ 
vision was made both of food and drink. The 
water is the grand element of pleasure, as well 
as of business, at St. Helena, and we therefore 
went in a boat, which, after a couple or three 
hours rowing and sailing, stopped in one of 
die lone recesses formed by the out-jutting 
rocks, and projecting cliffs of that, iron-bound 
coast. No where around was there a ledge broad 
enough for a man to stand on, and we were in 
consequence obliged to remain sitting where we 
were. But our sportsmen were not the less in¬ 
defatigable or successful on that account. Du- 
ringseveral hours, they loaded and firedasquick- 
ly as they could, pointing their pieces almost 
directly upwards, for in the recess where we 
were, there was no room to extend them hori¬ 
zontally, and the frightened birds, struck in 
the midst of their ceaseless cawings, came 
tumbling down, in numbers beyond counting, 
on us, and in the water around. 

It was my province to attend to the baskets 
and bottles, and to take care that they should 
not be injured or broken by the flutterings of 
d d 2 



the wounded and dying birds; and, as 1 look¬ 
ed on them, and my own hands spotted with 
their blood, I further sunk my head in sorrow, 
and, if the expression is not improper, in 
shame, as I pondered on that unaccountable 
law of nature, which so universally opposes 
animal against animal, and man against all. 
Of my companions on this long-past excur¬ 
sion, one has himself fallen before that uner¬ 
ring marksman, before whom we shall all in 
our turn fall, and the other is now a general- 
officer, in high favour with a royal duke, and 
who no doubt having often since, in the trade 
of war, slain men, will hold it no very heinous 
transgression to have killed a few birds. 

About half-way between Derry and this 
town, is a gay brick mansion, built in the 
American fashion, by a gentleman who had 
served there during the war, and to which the 
name of Bunker’s-hill was given, in conse¬ 
quence, 1 believe, of his having been wound¬ 
ed there. When I was last in this country, it 
was occupied by an acquaintance, and often I 
walked down to see him, and his worthy and 
benevolent wife; and many pleasant days I 
passed in wandering over those green hills and 
spreading lawns. But no hospitable gate open¬ 
ed to me now, for misfortune has overtaken 
him, as it had so many before. He has been 
obliged to quit his delightful habitation, and 
is at present living in obscurity, in the city I 
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)mve left behind. Few as the years arc since 
I was here last, .1 scarcely knew of one family 
in which some change has not taken place, 
and in which the change has not been for the 
worse ; so altered indeed is the condition of 
the country, that there are times when I 
scarce believe it real, and could almost fancy 
myself in a drean. 

As I passed a small house, a poor woman 
came running out, and requested me to step 
in and see her husband, who she said was 
very ill, and who indeed was so ill as to be 
past all human aid; ibr lie seemed to be just 
departing, and must have died before I 
reached this. The wretched man, as far as 1 
could learn, had been the artificer of bis own 
ruin, for be had drank whiskey in quantities 
inconceivable, which had thrown him into 
dangerous fits of sickness, until at length, by 
repeated transgressions, he was brought from 
Herculean strength, to less than childish 
weakness. This is only one instance out of 
many of a similar kind, I have witnessed; and 
I could, for my countrymen’s sake, wish that 
I had the voice, which he who saw the Apoca¬ 
lypse, heard cry in heaven, that I might warn 
them against the destructive habit, and bid 
them beware of its fatal snare. 

So fatal indeed are the consequences attend¬ 
ant on the excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
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that it is not extravagant to repeat here what 
has been often said, that they are more deadly 
than the sword. War has its intervals of de¬ 
struction, but spirits operate at all times and 
seasons upon human life. War kills the body 
only, and witli uo lingering torment neither, 
while drunkenness, baleful as Emilia’s curse 
on tiie slanderers of Desdemona, kills us inch 
by inch, body and soul, and destroys virtue, 
memory and understanding, before it destroys 
life, and tumbles down the hollow carcase 
which scarcely can be regarded as a man. 
Nor do the horrid effects of this pernicious 
practice end here, but deform the dead body, 
so as to render it a loathsome addition to the 
clay in which it is to be laid. Even the very 
hairs of the head feel its influence, insomuch 
that some years ago, when wigs were more 
generally worn than they now are, the London 
wig makers instantly recognised the hair which 
had been taken from a drunken man, and 
gave less for it than for that of others. 

Though these poor women had called me in 
to their sick relation, as they only termed him, 
they were as well convinced as I was, that he 
was dying; and with that unaccountable 
promptitude which attends the people here in 
their preparations tor death, and which con¬ 
trasts so much with their habitual dilatonness, 
they were in an under voice, almost the whole 
time that I stopped, carrying on a conversa- 
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tion about the poor struggling creature’s wake 
and funeral. 

Not far distant from this house, is the little 
wood of Cloghogle, which may be regarded in 
a great measure as the classic ground of this 
country, and was once the scene of a very 
tragical even!, which is still the scarcely ceas¬ 
ing tale ol the old, and almost as eagerly 
listened to by the young. A very beau¬ 
tiful young lady, the daughter of a gentle¬ 
man of the name of Knox, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Derry, had been ad¬ 
dressed by a well-known character, called 
Macnaghton. Mr. Macnaghton was a man of 
great vivacity and elegance of manners, and 
it was not wonderful that he should make an 
impression on the fancy of a girl, or that she 
shoidd become attached to him; but as he was 
equally dissipated and embarrassed in his 
affairs, he was little likely to please the father, 
and the young lady dutifully yielded her in¬ 
clinations to his remonstrances. The disap¬ 
pointed and desperate lover was loud in his 
complaints and threats of vengeance, and to 
be rid of bis importunities, Mr. Knox, by tire 
advice of his friends, resolved to leave his 
dwelling, and to take his family for a few 
months to Dublin. 

They were thus far on their way to‘this 
town, where they meant to sleep the first night, 
when the coach was stopped by Mr. Macnagh- 
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ton, accompanied by two or three of his 
tenants, with the intention it is supposed of 
taking out the young lady, whom in conse¬ 
quence of a foolish betrothinent, in which in a 
moment of fondness he had entangled her, 
he called his wife. Mr. Knox, who had fore¬ 
seen the possibility of such an attempt, was 
not only armed himself but was accompanied 
by a faithful follower of the family on horse¬ 
back, who was well armed also. A contest 
ensued, in which Mr. Macnaghton was, as he 
thought, mortally wounded, and in the very 
act of falling, whether inadvertently or other¬ 
wise, no one has ever been able positively to 
say, the pistol in the wretched man’s hand 
went off) and the contents most unfortunately 
were lodged in Miss Knox’s side. An uncle of 
my mother’s, who was a surgeon and apothecary 
in this town, was immediately brought out, 
but he only arrived in time to witness the last 
struggle of this young and heroic victim to 
filial love, as she truly was, for quick as light¬ 
ening as she saw the pistol descending, in the 
generous design of saving him, she started 
forward, and clasped her father round the 
neck. 

Mr. Macnaghton rode a short way across 
the country, but unable by the anguish of his 
wounds, and weakness from loss of blood, to 
proceed far, he stopped at a lone country 
house, scarcely three miles from the fatal spot. 



where that very evening he was taken by a 
party of light horse, and brought a prisoner to 
this town. Mr. Sproulle, the relation I have 
mentioned, attended him likewise ; but long 
before his wounds were healed, a special com¬ 
mission was appointed for his trial, and was 
held in the market-house; where after he had 
by his ingen"ity and eloquence, protracted 
the proceedings nearly a week, he was con¬ 
victed, and three days afterwards he was 
executed on the road between Lillord and 
this town. 

This is a very brief abridgment of a story, 
which I have hoard a thousand limes, and 
which 1 should tell you at far greater length, 
but that it is already told, for Macuaghton, 
and the Stanley of a Northern Irish Tale, are. 
the same. M r. Macnaghton is buried in our 
church-yard, and so powerful is the sympathy 
which binds the people of this land to sorrow, 
and above all to the sorrow of a gentleman 
and of romance, that the green grass which 
waves over it, is possibly to this day watered 
by the tears of those who visit it; and the. 
tears of thousands were literally shed on his ill 
fated body, as it was borne to its untimely 
abode. 

It is a circumstance, perhaps, worth record¬ 
ing, not only for its own sake, but as" illus¬ 
trative of the disposition of the people of 
whom I write, that when the rope broke by 
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the violence with which he threw himself 
trom the ladder, a shout of triumph was heard 
among the immense crowd, who were the 
sorrowful witnesses of his execution. I know 
not but that is still a matter of belief with the 
ignorant in many parts of Ireland, that when 
such an accident occurs, the purposes of jus¬ 
tice are fulfilled ; and those who knew better 
regarded it as a contrivance of escape, and 
favoured it as much as possible, by running 
away in different directions, and leaving the 
space round the gallows clear. The soldiers 
ran away in like manner, they broke their 
ranks, and officers and men were huddled 
together in various little groups. 

Mr. Macnaghton’s escape was so certain, 
that had he walked away at that instant, no one 
would have been found to have stopped him ; 
but he availed not himself of this glorious 
opportunity, and continued quietly sitting on 
the ground, until the sheriff) soldiers, and 
crowd, returned slowly and reluctantly round 
him again. As he was raising himself) he 
put forth his hand and took a pinch of snuff 
from a gentleman who was present, remarking, 
with the most perfect composure, that Lord 
Ferrers was in the right, for it was not so 
much death, as the thought of it, which was 
terrible. To add to the singularity of the 
whole of this business, it strangely so happened, 
that a nephew, or a very near relation of that 
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unfortunate nobleman, was either the com¬ 
mander, or an officer belonging to a frigate 
which then lay at Loughswilly, and was one 
of the group assembled on this melancholy 
occasion, and to whom, the observation was 
addressed. 

Mr. Macnaghton’s conduct, when he might 
at least have endeavoured to escape, is still 
attributed to deep-rooted sorrow, and a love 
of death rather than of life. But most likely 
it was not want of love of life, but of presence 
of mind. The circumstance was unexpected ; 
and he was overwhelmed, stupilied, and un¬ 
prepared. In the instant of death, man 
almost always loses the courage that struggles, 
though he may have the fortitude that 
endures. 
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Strabane. 

1 1 me is pictured with wings and feet of wool, 
to show how imperceptibly and swiftly it 
passes, and since I have come abroad on this 
journey, months which, looked back upon, 
seem only as moments, are flown away, and 
gone to join the years beyond the flood. For 
the present iny wanderings arc ended, and I 
shall remain for some time longer where I am. 
I should, perhaps, be elsewhere, but just now 
I cannot, for my heart cleaves to my native 
mountains with increasing fondness, and time, 
which has so much loosened the tics which 
held me to my country people, only endears 
to me these blue hills and green valleys the 
more. Here I call to mind those happy times 
when, I first trod them, or those restless ones, 
when in early life, removed to a distance, I 
had no pleasure which did not intermingle 
with the remembrance of them. Here long- 
faded ideas rise to my recollection in primitive 
freshness, and while I live in the days that 
are, like one that has no pleasure in them, 
imagination is always bearing me back to 



those kindlier remoter ones. Those days, 
with your good leave, we will live over again 
together, and during the remainder of my 
abode here, our converse shall be of other 
years, and of the incidents of my various and 
desultory life. Hitherto I tear l have proved 
an unamusing companion, but without pre¬ 
sumption I m >v promise to be less so in 
future, for though I have not done, I may 
venture to say that I have seen much, and, 
little a performer, I have not been altogether 
an unobservant spectator of life. 

But before I indulge in this dream, pleasing 
though melancholy, I shall make a few obser¬ 
vations on the country I have just passed 
over ; but they shall be very few, for neither 
is this a dream, nor if it were, would it be 
a pleasing one. The situation, indeed, of 
the North of Ireland, I have no hesitation in 
saying, is a most deplorable one, and so 
much changed from what it was ten years 
ago, that I can scarcely think it is the same 
land. 

The late war, while it aided party and 
increased taxes, increased wealth ; and the 
natural consequenee of wealth, refinement in 
manner of living, improvement in dressing, 
and a taste lor luxuries followed. Of a social 
disposition as the people are, and captivated 
by unaccustomed enjoyment, it is possible 



that even then this prosperity was more 
apparent than real, and though something 
was gained, that little was saved. Besides, 
unconnected as landlords and tenants unfor¬ 
tunately now are, by, those ties which bound 
them together formerly so closely, rents were 
raised to an enormous pitch, and even in 
.those days paid with difficulty and murmur¬ 
ing, are now scarcely paid at all. With the 
stoppage of the war, trade seemed likewise 
to stop, and like a bow too forcibly bent, 
society, with hideous recoil, ffew back to the 
opposite extreme; for as if prosperity, which 
is not very natural to any land, should be 
particularly unnatural to Ireland, the terrible 
harvest of the year before last, succeeded to 
the peace, heaped misery on misery, disease 
on poverty, and generated the lever and 
famine of which I have already spoken. 

The northern farmer, who in general cul¬ 
tivates only a few acres of land, scarcely able 
to feed his family, and totally unable to re¬ 
lieve the hundredth part of the misery which 
daily and hourly knocked at his door, fell 
unavoidably into arrears. Humane landlords 
spared their tenants, and though the motives 
which dictated such conduct were in the 
highest degree praiseworthy, there were occa¬ 
sions in which it rather did harm than good, 
for from the supineness incident to our na- 
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hire, many, because they could not pay all, 
relaxed in their efforts and paid none at all. 

Blit tie re is little dangerthat humanity ill the 
excess, should ever be very injurious to man¬ 
kind, and the great sufforiyg sprung from the 
opposite cause. Selfish landlords ami agents 
filled the pounds with cattle, seized and auc¬ 
tioned grain, household furniture, beds, bed 
ding, and whatever else they could lay bands 
on; and by this cruel as well as foolish policy, 
while they gained transient payment, incal¬ 
culably atlded to the aggregate of suffering, 
and irreparably injured their struggling, and 
to their further shame I must add, meritorious 
tenantry. The linen-trade felt the general 
depression; money became so scarce that 
numbers could not purchase even the flax-seed 
that was necessary to sow their ground, and 
thousands of hogsheads, after being in vain 
offered for sale here, were shipped for England 
and Scotland, and sold at an immense loss to 
make oil of. 

By the combination of these causes and 
many others, this country a short while ago, 
presented not so much a melancholy, as a 
frightful spectacle; the abode once of com¬ 
fort, it seemed now a huge arena of misery, 
and lawsuits, ejectments, distresses, imprison¬ 
ments, assailed those whom the fever'had 
spared. 

But violence has in its own nature a period 
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ut which it must cease, and the disease in a 
measure has wrought its own cure. There 
are few law suits, for of what avail to go to 
law, where there are so little means of pay¬ 
ment ; and besides-many to whom large sums 
are owing, actually cannot command the 
trifle necessary to go to law. In many places 
society is transported back to the practice of 
the ruder ages, and payments in kind are 
becoming the commonest, of any, A few 
weeks ago a relation of mine disposed of a 
Held of corn which was ready for cutting, for 
which, according to the valuation of two men 
who viewed it, she is in December to get an 
equivalent quantity of oatmeal. A poor man 
who has a few acres of land from her, and is 
now nearly three years in arrears, expects, as 
the harvest is so favourable a one. shortly to 
pay a part of it, but not in money, but by 
giving her potatoes and turf. I know not 
that this has ever occurred to lawyers on cir¬ 
cuit, as has been reported, but I am sure that 
surgeons and apothecaries, physicians are here 
pretty much out of the question, have often¬ 
times been paid in a similar manner. 

That independent of all political opinions 
or prejudices, such a state of things should 
produce great discontent need not be told. 
ISo deep-rooted indeed is the discontent, and 
so general is the perception of misery, that it 
has generated a sullen gloom, and listless in- 
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difference to political speculation, as too re¬ 
mote in its consequences nml totally inude- 
tjuatc as a remedy to the evils of the times. 
But hope, as 1 have often had occasion to 
remark, lives even in theVhill bosom of 
despair, and I believe it. is not an uncommon 
opinion here, that a great, change is at hand, 
and that Ireland need not stir in it, as it will 
be effected with great ease and little bloodshed 
by England; of whose control over govern¬ 
ment, favoured and attended to as they have 
been accustomed to see it, my country-folks 
are apt to entertain exaggerated ideas. 

I am not prepared to say that the people of 
England, or any considerable number even of 
them, are in the inclination to bring about, 
this great change, in the sense in which 1 
presume it is her,, u. der: toed ; but even if the) 
were, 1 do not think that in the present state 
of Europe it would he in their power, and it 
is well for them that it is not, for surely it 
would not be without bloodshed. Circum¬ 
stances have made a frightful alteration in the 
English character, but even though they had 
not, society can never be resolved into its 
elemental particles without dire convulsion, 
and when evil passions can be indulged in 
without control, small is the difference be¬ 
tween civ ilised and uncivilised man. In every 
situation, and every age in which lie has 
hitherto shown himself) he is a tyger, who, 
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when the restraints of fear and force, and 
usage and opinion are removed, plays all the 
mad pranks, and does all the mischiefs of one. 
In our own days we have seen or-heard of the 
rebellion in this kingdom ; and in France, the 
most civilized and humanized country in the 
universe, where a boxing match in the street 
was started from in horror, and where mur¬ 
der could not be endured even on the stage, 
we know of the dread atrocities that were 
done. It is the most miserable, therefore, of 
all deceptions to imagine that in England, 
pressed down by poverty and loaded with 
taxes, corrupted by luxury, by dominion in 
the east, and the slave-trade in the west, a 
revolution should not produce those scenes of 
horror that it has done elsewhere; or that a 
people trained and habituated to sights of 
brutality, and like the ancient Romans, with 
bread for their nourishment, for their amuse¬ 
ment demanding blood, should not in the 
phrenzy of unbounded license, shed it in pail¬ 
fuls ; or that the evil passions which would 
then be set afloat, should not crimson still 
deeper the red rose, than even it has done the 
white lily, or our mountain heath bell. 

But not to tread on ground so slippery, and 
waving questions of a nature so ueJicate, it is 
certain that the actual situation of Ireland is 
a heart-rending one, and sad it is to cast the 
eye on the blue sky, and green hill, and re- 
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posing valley, of this delightful summer’s day, 
and to behold the wretched peasant’s hovel, 
and the wretcheder beggar bearing his 
load of misery aboul. It is sad to contem¬ 
plate this fertile laud, deserted or neglected 
by its gentry, its natural guardians and pro¬ 
tectors, and leaving their poor tenantry to the 
mercy of servile and rapacious agents, who 
shear the Hocks which they were appointed to 
tend, and turn them out in shivering and mi¬ 
sshapen nakedness, to meet the storms of these 
pitiless times. To the absence of those peo¬ 
ple, much of the misery of Ireland is attribut¬ 
able, and heavy in all probability will be its 
re-action on themselves, for their shameful 
negligence of those to whom they owe their 
means of living, and their cruel and thought¬ 
less abandonment of them. “ For the oppres¬ 
sion of die poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will I arise,” (saith the Lord,) “ I will 
set him in safety from him that puffelh at 
him.” 

1 express myself more warmly than I am 
wont, but I cannot forbear, for the history of 
Ireland is a melancholy one, and melancholy 
is it to think, that time, which gives relief to 
the sufferings of others, seems only to give 
increase to her’s. That in this enlightened 
age, and under a British Government, she 
should endure as great evils as in the rudest 
times, and under the most barbarous one; 
e e 2 



that whatever was of good in her cup, should, 
by a wretched fatality be converted into evil, 
and that all kinds of causes have combined 
in plunging her into wretchedness ; that moral 
as well as natural ones have aggregated to 
blight her happiness ; that the storms of Eu¬ 
rope are concentrated in louder tempest on 
her forlorn head; and that, situated in the 
waste of the earth as of the Atlantic, she 
should moot the first, and feel the most and 
the longest, the howling blast and gathering 
wintry wave of climate, situation, fortune, and 
time. Even that Atlantic which bore to the 
New World the crimes of the Old, bore back 
to Ireland, who was in no degree their par¬ 
ticipator, a fell portion of the punishment of 
them ; for it is my decided opinion, that much 
of the actual misery, of this province at least, 
is owing to the undue cultivation of the potatoe, 
which a few years back, confined as it ought to 
be to the garden, like the bramble,hasnovv over¬ 
run every spot almost to the mountain-top. 

The multiplication of human beings by this 
means, is far beyond what the earth can pro¬ 
perly nourish, and these bleak and misty hills, 
fit habitations alone for shepherds and their 
flocks, are now thickly swarming with men. 
Far better not to be, than to be for purposes 
of misery, and to be trodden on and on- 
pressed ; and trodden on and oppressed man 
ever will be when he is too abundant, and, like 
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every other object, to be valued, he must be 
rare. 

The superabundant population of Ireland 
is not the parent evil, but it aggravates even 
other. Partial emigration has only fed the 
flame, and besides that emigration is almost 
exclusively Presbyterian,— the sturdy though 
decaying oak of this forlorn wilderness of 
man. Reared with high ideas of himsclfj and 
with the remembrance full in his mind of 
those days, when his ancestors, bearing the 
favoured name of Protestants, like Roman 
citizens in a remote province, lived on a foot¬ 
ing of equality almost, with the highest, he 
cannot accommodate himself to tin? degrad¬ 
ation wrought in his once lofty condition, 
and he takes refuge in America from unac¬ 
customed misery, where his perseverance and 
industry soon procure him independence and 
affluence. 

The Catholic, on the contrary, hardly ever 
emigrates. To him the evil of the times is 
comparatively a slight one, for neither he nor 
his immediate ancestors ever knew a much 
better manner of living, and when he has a 
cabin to shelter himself in, and potatoes in 
abundance to eat, in food and lodgment he 
seems to require nothing more. Long tram¬ 
pled on too and oppressed, he is subservient' 
when he is not turbulent, and, thoughtless of 
remote consequences, and fondly attached to 



his country, to the soil, to the sod as he af¬ 
fectionately terms it, lie eagerly takes land at 
any rent, and bows down before greatness, 
or its representation, in all that lowliness of 
prostration, which delegated greatness in a 
particular manner so loves. In a contest, for 
land therefore he is as sure to outbid, as by 
avaricious and short-sighted policy, he is to he 
preferred to his more unbending Presbyterian 
antagonist; and scarcely is he settled when 
he takes a wife, and begets children to 
inherit his miseries, and possibly to avenge 
them. 

Tlius does even-handed justice commend, 
the ingredients of the poisoned chalice to our 
own lips; thus are the wrongs of the ill-fated 
Catholics, by a re-action lamentable though 
not wonderful, falling on ourselves; thus is 
their degradation working the expulsion of 
the Protestants, and what further it may 
work, I had rather that time than I should 
tell. I am sure that, in the present state, 
matters cannot very many years longer con¬ 
tinue. Fever and famine, as well as emigra¬ 
tion, operate too slowly, and it is only the 
evil passions of man that are powerful to 
destroy. I may be wrong, and sincerely I 
wish that 1 may, but I fear there is concen¬ 
trated in Ireland causes sufficient to erase 
half the actual generation from the earth. It 
is a sleeping volcano, in which the fire of ages 
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is pent up. To those, I am not one of them, 
who weigh remote and contingent good against 
certain and immediate evil, it may he a con¬ 
solation to consider that the volcano, which 
overwhelms cities and •destroys thousands, 
gives heat and fertility to the earth. 
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